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ROTARY DRIERS | 
TRUCK DRIERS WHY-A- LEAK 
We ic oa tiatnes —STOP IT— 
but we want it on a basis OO S STEAM TRAPS BAD ORDER CARS 


1 that will pay you as well as MOLASSES HEATERS OAT BLEACHERS cause the loss of many herds serps 


$e) O 
Des oe oe ee .| | SPECIAL DRY- LICAEY ING APPARATUS || Sich SPShriadst oes 


DE Bes for handling be _ ‘WILLEY ELLIS COMPANY EES Raa 


Successors to shippers to load ears that otherwise 7 


would be rejected. 


Don't be satisfied with | | THE ELLIS DRIER COMPANY 


| slow returns or poor service; _ 1201-1229 So. Talman Avenue CHICAGO, U. S. A. PTO hudba te ee a eee 
send your shipments to made for all cases of bad order ears, 
End Liners and Door Liners. 


a +t When you need FEED FORMULAS WILL YOU NOT give us an oppor- 
Piste | McKENNA & DICKEY FEED PLANT INSPECTION— Sereenki catcher men ten tees 


system and the te this 


GRAIN DRIED BUTTERMILK ee elie patos AN WAR REMY CAR LINER & 


‘ OMPANY 
ate 80 Board of Trade wire, write or phone us for fresh S. T. EDWARDS & CO. PAG CN IND. 
ae _ CHICAGO product direct from 18 plants. 110 S..Dearborn St. Chicago, Tl. Canadian Factory at Woodsteck, 


ntario 


“THE CLIMAX” : 
SCOOP TRUCK THE MANHATTAN RUBBER 
CAPACITY {3y, Busi Bushels Grain MFG. COMPANY 


Executive Offices and Factories 
Passaic, New Jersey 


Manufacturers of Mechanical Rubber Goods of all kinds. 
Specialists on Conveyor and Elevator Belting 


Branches in leading cities of the United States 


GIBSON OAT CRUSHERS 


To Elevator Managers 


a : ms Better Pea hice eg Sateen tt Something you have been looking 
ae Write today | | for. A machine to clean out eleva- 


SC ON N OAT, CRUSHER co. tor boot from work floor. H. H. 
Paten PARLIAMENT, Henry, S. D. 


One Dollar Per Annum 
GINGLZ COPIRS, 4 Catt 


ae oma gs MRSA MEY ee eat? OS Via Peet Me Aon TT ee es cate, Noe pee (es Ree ME AtD: Rp mie ese te Tid UTR gO So Renal dae oy Tah eee ane oa : 
. : So SU OR REL TE ete Gee. Ga PM ee Dor tks asia cee 
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How many belts in your plant have lasted 12 years and 
4 months? 


And did you ever have a belt that after serving 148 months 
) brought you a 10% cash rebate? 


This is exactly what a Diamond Rubber Belt accomplished 
on this installation. 


Handled 1,300,000 tons of crushed rock. 
At a ton cost of only .00146. 


After which, half of the belt was still good enough to be 

sold for light conveyor service, at a price representing 20% 

of its original value—thus constituting a 10% cash rebate 
on the first cost of the entire belt. 


It will be worth your while to send us an 
inquiry the next time you are in the market 
i for Rubber Belts, Hose or Packing. 


THE DIAMOND RUBBER CO., Inc. 
Akron, Ohio 
Atlanta Chicago Boston Dalias 
New York Philadelphia Kansas City 
Los Angeles Seattle San Francisco 


Diamond 
ose - Packing 


a Rubber Belting/ 


Lasted 12 years and 4 months in service. 


motes ee 
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ARE YOU READY 


TO 


RECEIVE CORN? 


WE CAN FURNISH ANYTHING YOU 
NEED TO PUT YOUR PLANT IN 
FIRST CLASS CONDITION 


WESTERN 


Grain Elevator Machinery 
Shellers and Cleaners 


UNION IRON WORKS, DECATUR, ILL. 


HESS 
PNEUMATIC 
GRAIN 
DRIERS 


Used everywhere. 


NONE BETTER 


For twenty-five years this drier has led all 
others in efficiency, economy and conveni- 
ence. Made in various sizes, suitable for 


all grain drying needs. Tell us your wants. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


1210 So. Western Ave., Chicago 
Hess Drier Company of Canada, Ltd. 


Theodore Kipp, Managing Director, : 
68 Higgins Avenue, Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Sound in principle 
Fairbanks Hopper Scales 


Fairbanks Type “S” Hopper Scale is de- 
signed on the same correct principle that has 
been tested under the severe conditions of 
railroad freight car weighing. The same 
powerful construction in this scale as in the 


famous Fairbanks Railroad Track Scale as- 
sures long sustained accuracy. 


The scale is easy to install. It is designed 
to set on stands with all levers level, making 
it easy for the builder to place them in cor- 
rect position, and facilitating inspection and 
cleaning. 


The load instead of resting on the knife 
edges is suspended from them, giving a free 
weighing system that permits the scale to 
return to its normal position by gravity after 
displacement by loading. 


Fairbanks Special Type Registering Beam 
gives a printed record of the load, in one, 
two or three copies, eliminating disagree- 
ments and errors in recording. The posi- 
tive weight lifting device makes it easy to 
see at a glance when the hopper is empty, 
without laborous removal of weights. 


The Type “S” Scale is built in capac- 
ities of 2000 and 2500 bushels. Other 
Fairbanks Hopper Scales for elevators 
of every size. A Fairbanks represen- 
tative will call at your request to dis- 
cuss your weighing problems and as- 
sist you in selecting the scale for your 
needs. 


FAIRBANKS SCALES 


(gS 
Preferred the &iahos World Over 


6" 


New York Chicago 
Broome and Lafayette Sts. 900 S. Wabash Ave. 


And 40 other principal cities throughout the United States 


ASA—22.9—2179 
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Indianapolis— Your Market—A 
Three Times Greater Grain Market 


Indianapolis, the center of grain centers, is known today as one of the most important, 
rapidly growing grain and hay markets in the country. Receipts of grain during the last ten 
years have nearly trebled in volume, due to the advantages its geographical location offers to 
the grain and hay producing and consuming sections of the country, its splendid railroad facil- 
ities assuring prompt returns on shipments, its large local consumption of grain by its corn 
and flour mills and its manufacturing industries, its increased elevator storage and drying 
equipment, its adequate weighing facilities and efficient inspection department. This has 
made Indianapolis more and more important each season for shippers and buyers of grain, hay 


and feed. 


Movement of Grain and Hay During the Year 1925 


Receipts Shipments 
Gorn Farias 18,838,000 bushels 14,527,000 bushels 
Qatar. casee 9,016,000 bushels 7,818,000 bushels 
Wheat ..... 4,527,000 bushels 2,141,000 bushels 


The following Receivers and Shippers are members of 
Indianapolis Board of Trade 


HAYWARD-RICH GRAIN 
COMPANY 


COMMISSION AND BROKERAGE 
414-415 Board of Trade Building 


WM. R. EVANS, President GEO. H. EVANS, Sec.-Treas. 


FOR 
. SERVICE—EFFICIENCY—COURTESY 
Midwest Elevator Company SHIP TO 


Incorporated HART-MAIBUCHER CO. 


nde eae ae Consignments and Sales to Arrive 
THE CLEVELAND GRAIN : 
& MILLING CO. WALLACE-GOOD CO. 


. OPERATING FOUR TERMINAL ELEVATORS Grain, Stocks, Cotton H. E: Kinney Grain Co. 
Mighty Good Consignment Service OPN IEIRD, Ene. 1 Onsen es, LORMAT oh eae COMMISSION—BROKERAGE 
Ed. K. Shepperd, Manager Room 118, Board of Trade Bldg. 


THE LEW HILL GRAIN 
COMPANY 


GRAIN 


COMMISSION, BROKERAGE Phone Main 3886 


The Bingham Grain Company 


Receivers and Shippers of 


G Re sAwd N 
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WELLER EQUIPMENT 


The Better Kind of Grain Handling Machinery 
FOR THE LARGE OR SMALL ELEVATOR 


WE MAKE 


Apron Conveyors 
Belt Conveyors 
Drag Conveyors 
Pan Conveyors 
Mixing Conveyors 
Spiral Conveyors 
Trippers 

Bucket Elevators 
Elevator Buckets 
Elevator Boots 
Elevator Casing 
Elevator Heads 
Sack Elevators 
Barrel Elevators 
Elevator Spouts 
Loading Spouts 
Dock Spouts 


WELLER WN AV, Va 


ay = * Sprockets 
CAR PULLERS ; et Truck Dumps 


a, Wagon Dumps 
Capacities 2 to 18 Cars. For Truck Hoppers 


Wire or Manila Rope Direct ne oe : are. Za Dawerlchavels 
Connected or For Belt Power. ae —— SS ; Car Pullers 
= é Rope Drives 
Gears 


WELLER MARINE LEG 
We Make All Types for Unloading Large or Small Boats 


Power Transmitting 
Machinery 


Weller made products are sold 
on the basis of quality. In- 
stalled in your elevator they will 
help you to operate at full 
capacity at the lowest cost for 
upkeep. Frequent shutdowns 
and waiting for repairs dissi- 
pate your profits. 


Cold Rolled Steel Sectional Flights. Wear Long. Evenly Balanced. Run True. 
: Interchangeable with All Standard Makes. 


We Also Make 


Aluminum, Brass, Cast Iron, Copper, Galvanized, Monel Metal and Tinned 
Spiral and Ribbon Conveyors 


Send Us a List of Your Requirements We Will Quote Prices Your Inquiries and Orders will be Appreciated 


WELLER MFG. CO. 


Main Office and Works, 1820-1856 N. Kostner Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
SALES OFFICES: 
NEW YORK BALTIMORE BUFFALO DETROIT OMAHA 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 


St. Louis One of the Greatest 


Primary Grain Markets in the 
United States 


SYSTEM>™ 


_ More than One Hundred Million: 


(=) Benna.RR, 


oo 


U, art Bushels of Grain Received © 
AY 
are Wo RAl 


9 A 
MERCHANTS’ nnually 
eee ced u = RS 


ot 


ne 
St. Louis Leading Consign- 


Within a radius of 25 Miles—Center of Corn Production. e > 
Within a radius of 250 Miles—Center of Oat Production. ment Market im United 


Within a radius of 135 Miles—Center of Farm Area. States 
Within a radius of 100 Miles—Center of Farm Valuation. 
Within 175 Miles—Center of Population, United States. 


Movement of Grain by Barge 
from St. Louis to New Orleans 


for Export a Factor in Grain 
Trade 


Nanson Commission Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


GRAIN AND HAY 


202 Chamber of Commerce 
Write Us for sul Consignments a 
Ge Lows kiaeiiee ST. LOUIS Specialty 


Toberman Grain Company 
GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 


A long established house, energetic, enterprising and alert for your interests. 
Let us handle your consignments 


300 Merchants Exchange ST. LOUIS, MO. 


“THE CONSIGNMENT. HOUSE HOUSE | | Robinson Telegraphic Cipher | Telegraphic Cipher | | ° =e" ™ TERS soma 
GRAIN, HAY and GRASS SEEDS Cloth Binding ries . Pal 5. $2.00 Martin & Knowlton Grain Co. 
Leather Binding? .: n)s! Ale at Ge ee 2.25 Successors to 
Picker & Beardsley Com. Co. MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. GOFFE & CARKENER CO. 
125 MERCHANTS ___128 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE | 431 S. Dearborn Street Medicina ote 8 Il. Suite 516 Merchants Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 
MARSHALL HALL GRAIN COMPANY Ae eee sy neat 
RAIN HANDLED ON COMMISSION Best Grades of Soft Winter and Hard Red 


BOUGHT TO ARRIVE Wheat always available. Millers for years 
BOUGHT Ete ABR ST. LOUIS have found the St. Louis Market most satis 
meighds ry for wheat supplies. 

The Winter Wheat Market 
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Miles 
of Webster 


Conveyors 


With a receiving capacity of 32 carloads of grain per hour, this 
great grain elevator at Locust Point, Baltimore, is probably the 
most modern and fastest grain handling plant in the world. 


4,825 sets of Webster Troughing Carriers are in use in this great 
plant, making a total conveyor length of five miles. 28,000 
pounds of grain are carried per minute at a speed of 800 feet 
per minute. 


These Webster Troughing Carriers are of malleable iron with 
supporting angles of steel. They are simple and rugged and 
operate with exceptional smoothness. 


The field of belt conveyor service is a vast one and requires expert 
knowledge in selecting the correct application for specific require- 
ments. Webster engineers will gladly confer with you on this 
subject, without obligation. 


THE WEBSTER MFG. COMPANY 
4500-4560 Cortland Street 
CHICAGO 


WEBSTER-BRINKLEY CO. WEBSTER-INGLIS, LTD. 


SEATTLE, WASH. TORONTO, ONT. 
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“Eureka” - “Invincible” Grain Cleaning Machinery W 


Save the Good Grain! An Hour a Day 
Salvage Mill Brings Profits 
Sweepings! Your Way! 


A LOCAL POULTRYMAN 


bought all his feed from Jones Milling Co. One day, placing his order, he stepped into Jones’ office. 
“T'll give you $100.00,” said he, “if you'll let me go through your mill and clean out the corners, sweep 
up under the machines and on the floors!”’ 


Jones delayed his answer—started thinking. Was he, through intimacy, blind to 


HIDDEN RICHES 


lying dormant about his mill? He wrote us and explained his problem. We recommended a ‘‘Racine”’ 
Fanning Mill, low in cost, yet just the thing to salvage the good grain from Mill Sweepings and reclaim 
what's often lost in Receiving Separator sieve tailings. Now, Jones is realizing a profit he passed up 


for years. 
9 e . 
It’s a worth while idea! 
66 Lah) 
Ask for “‘Salvage 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Edward P. Lacey J. Q. Smythe, W. M. Mentz, F. E. Dorsey, 
5645 Stewart Ave. 3142 Bellefontaine St., Sinks Grove, 3850 Wabash Ave., - 
Chicago, Tl. Indianapolis, Ind. W. Va. Kansas City, Mo. 
B. M. Estes, Dwight Dill Geo. S. Boss, Bert Eesley, 
1429 Allston St., 700 N. Winnetka Ave., Grand Hotel, Box 363, 
Houston, Tex. Dallas, Tex. New York City Fremont, O. 


Strong-Scott M’f’g. Co., 413 So. Third St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


. HOWES CO.. Ine, : 


wi 


(oeaNS ¢ anne 


INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER Co 


‘SILVER CREEK.NY. OE i hal 


"RK UREKA” - “INVINCIBLE” GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


European Branch: 64 Mark Lane, London, E. C. 3, England 
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DRIVES 


THE MORSE 
"ROCKER JOINT” 


Peoria Plant of the American Milling Company 


NNOUNCEMENT was made last July of the purchase of the M. C. Peters Mill at Omaha, Neb., 
by the American Milling Company of Peoria, II]., which combined under one control two of the 
largest feed milling plants in the West. 


From its inception the Peoria mill of the American Milling Company has been successful, due to the able 
management of President H. G. Atwood and his staff of assistants. He showed his ability before the 
mill turned a wheel, for he planned it and specified its equipment, and it was built for success; the suc- 
cess that comes with the economical production of quality products. Not the least factor of economy in 
any mill is in the transmission of power. 


It is significant that the Peoria plant is equipped throughout with Morse Silent Chain Drives, both in the 
mill proper and in the elevator. One hundred and twenty-five motors transmit 2,600 horsepower in the 
plant, practically all of it through Morse Drives. 


Publication No. 28 shows many applications of Morse Silent Chain Drives 
in prominent mills. Write for a copy. 


MORSE CHAIN COMPANY 
ITHACA, N. Y.. U. S. A. 


702 Candler Bldg. DENVER, 211 Ideal Bldg. SN 50 Church 8t 
Earl F. Scott & Co. re .7601 Central Ave. OMAHA, NEB...... 


7 “"""D! HL Braymer Equipt. Co. 
1402 Lexington Bldg. LOUISVILLE, KY........... ee a poke ~2 PHILADELPHIA, D. $08 Peoples Bank Bldg. 
. »-Moore-Handley Hdwe. Co. i 418 Third Bt. PITTSBURGH, Ves Westinghouse Bldg. 


sb a ee ae Siar Rall eee Blas. 
Ellicott Square Bullding D be Saag way Exchange Zz. 
[404 Commercial Bank Bldg. Queen’ & Crescent’ Bidg., 334° Camp St. TORONTO, 2, ONT., CAN...50 Front Street, E. 
CHICAGO, ILL.. 112 W. Adams 8t. A. M. Lockett & Co., Ltd. 
CLEVELAND, 


, OHTIO........421 Engineers Bldg Strong Scott Mfg. Co. 
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NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
GRAIN FUTURES MARKET 


DOMESTIC AND BONDED CONTRACTS 
BUFFALO DELIVERY 


The Domestic Contract is for desirable milling wheat and includes: 


No. | Hard Spring Wheat—at 2 cents per bu. over contract price. 

No. | Dark Hard Winter Wheat—at 14 cents per bu. over contract price. 
No. | Dark Northern Spring Wheat—at | cent per bu. over contract price.. 
No. 2 Dark Hard Winter Wheat—at 4} cent per bu. over contract price. 


No. | Hard Winter Wheat—at contract price. 
No. 2 Hard Winter Wheat—at contract price. 
No. | Red Winter Wheat—at contract price. 
No. 2 Red Winter Wheat—at contract price. 
No. | Northern Spring Wheat—at contract price. 


No. 2 Dark Northern Spring Wheat—at 2 cents per bu.—under contract price. 
No. 2 Northern Spring Wheat—at 5 cents per bu.—under contract price. 


The Bonded Contract is for Canadian Wheat Dominion inspection and includes: 


Manitoba No. |: Hard Wheat—at contract price. 

Manitoba No. | Northern Wheat—at contract price. 

Manitoba No. 2 Northern Wheat—at 3 cents per bu. under contract price. 
Manitoba No. 3 Northern Wheat—at 8 cents per bu. under contract price. 
Manitoba No. 4 Wheat at 20 cents per bu. under contract price. 


Contracts in both domestic and bonded wheats are for five thousand bushels with 
smaller amounts traded in. 


The minimum commission for non-members is } c. per bu. for the round turn. 


Contracts are cleared through a strongly organized clearing house with original mar- 
gins and margins to the market. 


These are Indemnities for both contracts. 


Delivery is at Buffalo in regular warehouses appointed by the Board of Managers of 
the New York Produce Exchange. Elevators are under bonds and all contract grain is 
under the supervision of the New York Produce Exchange inspectors. 


Rules will be sent on request to the Secretary of the Exchange. 


Guarantees 
Safety 


Guarantees 
Service 
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The Grain Drier Without a Boiler 
| That’s a 


RANDOLPH! 


This is the drier that begins where the steam 
drier left off. If you doubt this ask the man 
who has used steam driers and now uses Ran- 
dolph Direct Heat Driers. 


This elevator is equipped with a thousand 
bushel per hour Randolph Direct Heat Grain 
Drier which is installed in a tank next to the 
working house. There is room for 6000 
bushels of damp grain above the drier and 
6000 bushels of dried grain below the cooler | 
—underneath the cooler is the furnace room. 
This tank makes a complete drying unit op- 
erated independently of the working house. 

The Early & Daniel Co. million bushel clevator at Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Manufactured by 


O. W. RANDOLPH COMPANY 


TOLEDO, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Gi! THE STANLEY _ 
ounc® OAT HULLER — 


(Patent Pending) 


A Profit Maker 
for 


Mills and Elevators 


yi 174) Produces Oat Groats Suitable 
for Animal and Chicken Feeds. 


HULLS OATS THOROUGHLY—SEPARATES KERNELS FROM HULLS 


EFFICIENT LARGE CAPACITY SMALL POWER 
Fall particulars and samples upon request 
WRITE NOW 
“BARNARD & LEAS MFG. CO. oe ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


Sole Manufacturers Established 1860 
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MACDONALD 
ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 


CONSTRUCTING ENGINEERS 


Designers and Builders of 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, FLOUR 
MILLS, WAREHOUSES, ETC. 


We Have Specialized in 


CONSTRUCTION IN THIS FIELD FOR 
MORE THAN 40 YEARS 


Sketches and Estimates Gladly Furnished 


MAIN OFFICE 
53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 


Weevil Killer! 
TETRAFUME 


[REGISTERED] 
ALSO KILLS RATS AND MICE 
WILL NOT BURN—WILL NOT EXPLODE... Ap- 


proved by Fire Insurance Companies. Harmless— 
Stainless—Leaves No Odor. 


The Grain and Feed Trade have learned to use Tetra- 
fume. Save Dockage for Live Weevil, pud Loss in 
Stored Grain and Feed Stuffs. 


Incorporated 1916 


Douglas Chemical & Supply Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DIRECT DISTRIBUTORS 
24th St. and Madison Avenue KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Make Feed Grinding More Profitable! 


Bowsher’s ‘Combination’ 
Mills do this 


self ear feeders are properly de- 
signed to direct every ounce of 
power energy to the actual reduc- 
tion of the grain. 

Crush and Grind ear corn, 
husked or unhusked, alone or 
mixed with any kind of small 
grain in any desired proportion. 
Reduce the material to any fine- 
ness desired for feeding purposes. 

11 Sizes, 2 to 25 H.P. 

Sold with or without Sacking 
Elevator. 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, ind. 


Because their large capacity, 
cone-shaped grinders and positive © 


Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. 
2,500,000 Bu. Concrete Grain Elevator 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Designed and Built by 


FOLWELL-AHLSKOG CO. 


ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS 
323 No. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


To Cut THE COST OF 


CRUSHING CORN EARS 
Monarch No. 10 Corn Ear Crusher 


Crushes shucked or unshucked corn at 
the rate of 8 to 12 tons per hour. Two 
cylinders fitted with saw tooth, hardened 

; steel discs, geared together effect, rapid 
Patented and uniform reduction without vibration. 


MONARCH BALL 
BEARING ATTRITION 
~ MILL 


Equipped with our patented double agitator feed it will take the 
unshucked crushed corn ears and grind it into a fine velvety meal free 
from long strings of husk. Furnished with enclosed and ventilated 
motors if desired, Dependable, durable and costs little to maintain 
and operate. Catalog BD-123 describes both these machines. We 
would be pleased to mail you a copy if interested. 


SPROUT, WALDRON & Co. ee 


1203 Sherman St., Muncy, Pa. 


Chicago Offi sas City Office: San Francisco Office: ~ 
9 S. Clinton “St. ou tow England Bldg. 726 Harrison St. 
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JONES-HETTELSATER 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders 


’ MILL BUILDINGS :: ELEVATORS 
: FEED PLANTS 


708-9 Mutual Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


Reliance Construction Company 


Furnish Plans, Estimates and Build 
COUNTRY GRAIN ELEVATORS © “f 


Our long experience as a builder of elevators insures you an 
up-to-date house. Write today. 


Board of Trade Building, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Burrell Engineering & Construction Co. 


Designers of Grain Elevators, Flour 


Mills and Associated Buildings 


$13 West Jackson Boulevard 


Chicago, Ill. 


ARE YOU WORRIED 


about the condition of that grain in your bins? 
Let us equip your storage with a 


Zeleny Thermometer System 


to tell you the exact condition of 
the grain and cut out the worry 


» Over 150 Elevators Equipped 
Write for Description 


ZELENY THERMOMETER COMPANY 
542 South Dearborn Street Chicago 


2,500,000-Bushel Terminal Grain 


Designed for 


SS Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Oil Mill Refinery & Elevator 


. iS 

Newark, R- Jersey 
* 

ay : 

et.) \d 4 

i 
. 

3 


Pennsylvania R. R. 
2st. Century Elevator 
Baltimore 


ae 


JAMES STEWART & COMPANY, Inc. 


- igners and Builders 
1210 Fisher Bldg. Designers El W. R. SINKS 
Chicago, Il. ain Elevators Manager 
In all parts of the world 
Every day in every way we are designing and building better and better Grain 
Elevators. 
We have built for many of your friends—Eventually we will build for you. Why 
now? 


L. A. STINSON CO. 


Engineers and General Contractors 


ELEVATORS, MILLS AND WAREHOUSES 
COMPLETE 


332 So. La Salle Street Chicago, III. 


General Overhauling and Improvements 


Elevator 


The Philadelphia Grain Elevator Company 


' PORT RICHMOND 
PHILADELPHIA 


| BY 
FEGLES CONSTRUCTION 
~ COMPANY, Ltd. 


Contractors 


Engineers 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
FORT WILLIAM, ONT. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


reer! bia 
_ ame = at ma) it E| 


‘aci 
Galveston 
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John S. Metcalf Co. 


Grain Elevator Engineers 


Manchester Ship Canal Elevator 
Manchester, England 
Capacity 1,500,000 Bushels 
Completed 1914 


ok 


Buenos Aires Elevator Co. 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 

Capacity 750,000 Bushels 
Completed 1920 


Harbour Commissioners Elevator Ne. 2 
Montreal, Quebec 
Capacity 2,600,000 Bushels 
Completed 1912 


oe 


Sydney Terminal Elevator 
Sydney, Australia 
Capacity 6,400,000 Bushels 
Completed 1921 


South Chicago, Illinois : os hes oe 
Capacity 10,000,000 Bushels : 


] Chicago & North Western Railway Elevator 
| Completed 1920 


OFFICES: 
Chicago, Illinois, - - - 111 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Montreal, Canada, - 54 St. Francois Xavier Street 
Melbourne, Australia, - - 395 Collins Street 
Vancouver, B.C., - - - 837 W. Hastings St. 


One of the Modern Houses Which Has Made Record 


MON ARCH for Rapid and Economical Handling 


; CONCRETE CENTRAL, BUFFALO, 4,500,000 Bu. 
Built Elevators 


Assure You 
Economical Design 
First Class Work 
Efficient Operation 

and 

Satisfaction 

Let Us Submit 


Designs and Prices 


es 2 =. BUFFA LO, N. We 


The Barnett & Record Company 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Designers and Builders of 


Grain Elevators, Flour Mills and Heavy Wiractiirts 


SS eet he lent Rl anni Ah dena pita J 


}. iui 1 Pek OW fa 


XD UN \+} Se 


| tva bn 


a EA ~~ 


a Reinforced Concrete and Steel Ore Dock con- 
Ts structed at Superior, Wisconsin, for the Allouez 
ik Bay Dock Company. Entirely Fireproof. 


Write for Designs and Estimates 
‘OFFICES: 


Minneapolis, Minn. Duluth, Minn. For’ William, Ontario 
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BALTIMORE & OHIO ‘ 


TERMINAL GRAIN 
ELEVATOR 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


CONSTRUCTED BY 


tHE M, A.Long co. | 


Engineers and Constructors 
Grain Elevator Department 


543 POSTAL TELEGRAPH 


BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Baltimore Office: Ten West Chase Street 


“HILL CLUTCH” 
MILL EQUIPMENT 


BRIM-FULL OF 
NEW INFORMATION! 
The New General Catalog of 


> Nae ° 
“HILL CLUTCH” Mill Equipment 
is just off the press 

It illustrates every phase of "HILL CLUTCH” MILL 
EQUIPMENT. In addition, it contains tables, diagrams, 
engineering data, etc., which eliminates guess work in the 
selection of proper power transmission units. Invaluable 
for reference. 


Write for Catalog and full information 


THE HILL CLUTCH MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Power Transmission Engineers 
General Offices and Works: Breakwater Ave. & W. 65th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


CAPACITY 800,000 BUSHELS 


THOSE CONCERNED 


Or even casually interested in concrete grain 
storages notice and usually comment on the 
accurate alignment, smooth walls, and clean 
‘cut appearance of 


POLK SYSTEM BINS 
We Design and Erect 


Send us your inquiries. 


GENUNG POLK CO. 


INDIANA 


POLK 


FORT BRANCH 


The Most Efficient Grain Handling 
Plant in the World 


Capacity 3,800,000 Bushels 


BACON & TISLOW 


DESIGNERS OF GRAIN ELEVATORS, 
FLOUR MILLS, ETC. 


31 W. Ohio Street Indianapolis 


WALLS, BINS and GRAIN ELEVATORS 
By Mio S. KetcHum 
Second Edition. 556 pp., $5.00 
Design and construction are covered completely in this book. The 
new edition brings it up to the minute with fresh data, new cuts, and 
a modern treatment throughout. Over 150 pages were added to the old 
edition. The new chapters on “Reinforced Concrete” and “Methods of 


Construction and Cost of Retaining Walls” are especially valuable. It 
is the standard work on stresses due to granular materials. 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO., 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


HALF A CENTURY 


of efficient and satisfactory 


Insurance Service is the record of the 


MILL MUTUALS 


The needs of the Miller and the 


Elevator Operator are their specialty. 


Represented by 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 East Ohio Street 
Chicago, Iillinois 
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PUT THAT DIFFICULT JOB UP TO 


“EHRSAM” 


ROM 1872—over 50 years ago, “Ehrsam” has been producing and im- 

proving Grain Handling and Milling Equipment of all kinds. And during 
these years many problems have been met and overcome by “Ehrsam” 
Engineers. 


EHRSA Grain Handling and 

Milling Equipment 

This long specialization and ex- “omy to consult “Ehrsam” on all 

perience places us in an enviable | equipment matters. We ask that 
position to give you just the right ; you write us today. ~ 


equipment for your particular ' 


needs. It is, therefore, wise econ- {i FREE CATALOG 
J. B. EHRSAM & SONS MFG. CO. 


ENTERPRISE, KANSAS NS 
Manufacturers of Machinery for Flour Mills; Grain Ele- The Big 400-page 
vators; Cement Plaster Mills; Salt Plants; Coal Hand- sta Spree 
ling and Rock Crushing Systems; Fertilizer Factories; Mdm isepchant ei hk go 


one interested upon 


Power Transmission, Hlevating and Conveying Equipment request. 


When in CHICAGO 


Enjoy your stay—at the superb new 


MORRISON HOTEL 


The Tallest Hotel in the World 2 k 
Forty-six Stories High ‘op 


1944 Rooms, Each with Bath 


Lowest Rates 


ees... 

Closest in the City to Offices, Theatres, , tn © 
Stores and Railroad Stations i Jar Hy A 

BRR 23° 

Home of the Boston Oyster House BZ f Zy. AK BEE 
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LL rooms are outside, each with bath, running ice 
water, bed-head lamp, and Servidor. A housekeeper 
is stationed on each floor. All guests enjoy garage serv- 
ice. The famous Terrace Garden entertainments are 


broadcast daily from WSWS. 


Mims, 
kw 


Jo 2 OBIS Sss 


Yd md wd at wd es hs, 


Write or wire for reservations 


The New Morrison, when computed, will be ine world’s 
largest and tallest hotel, 46 stories high, with 3,400 rooms. 
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Caldwell Original Helicoid Conveyor 


The Perfect Spiral or Screw Conveyor 


Caldwell Products ALDWELL Helicoid, or Continuous Flight Conveyor, rolled from a 
Foret _Frenmnission - Mz- single strip of metal and with an extremely strong flight, has no laps 


Pulleys, E aay Molded or rivets. 
ears, ut ears, ains : : ° . 
wlevant™? Wheels. This absence of laps or rivets means non-interference with the normal flow 
Michinggy et Hocie Gaz of materials, added strength, ease in cleaning, and longer life. 
Housings, Belt Conveyors, $ H Neiesa ‘ P 
She Conveyors, Hien i you need elevating, conveying or transmission machinery promptly, ad- 
Buckets, Boots and Casings, dress Caldwell, or nearest Link-Belt office. 
Car Spotters, Etc. 


Catalogs on request. A complete line of countershaft 
H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. aida) AL eevige a acings 
= LINK-BELT COMPANY, OWNER Seeder matactony wae ee remade 


DALLAS, TEXAS: 810 Main St. Chicago: 1700 S. Western Ave. NEW YORK: 2676 Woolworth Bldg. 


WALLS, BINS AND GRAIN ELEVATORS 


By MILO S. KETCHUM 


Design and construction are covered completely in this book of 556 pages. The new second edition brings it up to the minute 
with fresh data, new cuts, and a modern treatment throughout. Over 150 pages were added to the old edition. The new chapters 
on “Reinforced Concrete” and “Methods of Construction and Cost of Retaining Walls” are especially valuable. It is the standard 


work on stresses due to granular materials. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING COMPANY = “* 25snsons sme 


Get Your Grain in—and the Farmer 
Out—in a Hurry. The Cost Is No More. 


f_ Here is your combination for speed and insurance against the costly 


4 “‘Choke-up.”’ 


The U. S. Chain Conveyor and Feeder 
The U. S. Pitless Corn Sheller 
The U. S. “V” Type Elevator Bucket 


We build our chain feeders The “V’ bucket completes a 


to deliver the capacity of . een 1 / ie U. S. Sheller installation by giv- 


f 
MFG CO. 


ing the increased elevating ca- 
pacity required. Manufactured 
in all sizes with dies stamping 
the bucket at one operation from 
a single sheet of metal. 


U. S. sheller which is sufh- 
cient endorsement of dura- 
bility and capability. 


Priced accordingly 


Statement by Owner 


“The U. S. Sheller has devoured everything from cog wheels to 40 
feet of drag chain and seems to like it. Leaves the cobs cleaner and 
in better size than other shellers we are operating.” 


CONSTANT XXth CENTURY CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Grain Elevator Equipment and XXth Century Flour Mills 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
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Ad 


A monthly journal 
devoted to the elevator 
and grain interests. 


Official paper of the 
‘Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and of the = 
Illinois Grain Dealers’ i 
Association. A NU 


Established in 1882. 


mae XLV 


THEAMERICAN 
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Published on the fif- 
teenth of each month by 
Mitchell Bros. Publishing 
Co., 431 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, III. 


Subscription price, $1.00 
per year. 

English and _ Foreign 
subscription, $1.75 per 
year. 


Established in 1882. 


NE of the most important 
O grain centers today is Indian- 

apolis, Ind., and it is a grow- 
ing market for the grain and. hay 
trade. According to official statis- 
ties compiled by the Indianapolis 
Board of Trade, receipts. of grain 
during the last 10 years have very 
nearly trebled in volume. Several 
things have contributed to this grati- 
fying condition—it has been due in 
some measure to the geographical 
location of the Hoosier capital. 
Along with this, is the unusual ad- 
vantage in the matter of rail facil- 
ities for handling a large volume of 
grain shipments. 

There is a large consumption of 
grain by corn and flour mills in the 
area and this adds to the favorable: 
tendeney of the market. Not only 
is this large consumption being stim- 
ulated in the city of Indianapolis 
proper, but numerous mills are lo- 
cated within easy distance of the 
eapital, This has necessitated in- 
creases in recent years in elevator 
storage and drying equipment, along 
with the maintenance of adequate 
weighing facilities and an efficient 
inspection department. Receipts of 
corn in the year 1925 aggregated 
18,838,000 bushels, while of oats they 
ran to 9,016,000 bushels, and wheat, 
4,527,000 bushels. 

One of the prominent houses do- 
ing business in this area is the 
Cleveland Grain & Milling Company, 
which also maintains storage units 
of no small proportions in others of 
the leading markets of the Middle 
West. Not long ago the storage of this company 
was impaired to some extent by a fire, but such 
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ADDITION TO CLEVELAND GRAIN & MILLING COMPANY'S INDIANAPOLIS PLANT 


was the volume of business handled by the concern 
that it was impossible to delay in making an addi- 
tion. Plans were made at once for several addi- 
tional concrete storage tanks and a _ thoroughly 
modern working house. Work was commenced as 
soon as possible and the construction program was 
pushed to an early conclusion. Every means was 
utilized in rendering the new unit for grain han- 
dling as nearly immune from fire and other ele- 
vator hazards as is possible in the light of modern 
engineering advance, and the results have proven 
highly satisfactory. 

The addition to the plant as has been said, in- 
cludes a new working house as well as new storage 
tanks. The illustration on this page shows the 
new structures only, and not the adjoining elevator 
units which were there before the present construc- 
tion was commenced. The working house meas- 
ures 42 feet in width and is 58 feet in length. 
It is 185 feet high. The tanks have inside diam- 
eters of 20 feet 4 inches and are 83 feet feet high. 

The total storage capacity of the recently com- 


pleted portion of the elevator is 268,- 
000 bushels. One-hundred and sey- 
enteen thousand bushels of this 
storage is in the working house and 
the remaining 151,000 bushels is in 
the tanks. There are six cylindrical 
reinforced concrete tanks and four 
interspace tanks. 

Two car unloading pits have been 
provided, one on each track. One 
large Monitor Clipper was supplied 
by the Huntley Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Brocton, N. Y. The prin- 
cipal part of the machinery in the 
house was supplied by Sprout, Wal- 
dron & Co., Muncy, Pa. An auto- 
matic scale has been provided on 
the platform on the first floor. The 
regular system in use is to bag out 
of the working house bins, the sacks 
going direct to the cars. Special 
bag sewing machines have been in- 
stalled. 

The new house is also provided 
with a 1,000-bushel Ellis Drier with 
the new dust collecting system. 
There is a 10;000-bushel bin directly 
above this drier and another below 
so that the drier can run for 10 
hours without using the leg. Fair- 
banks Scales have been provided. 
The spouting was secured from the 
Weller Manufacturing Company, of 
Chicago, Ill. 

There are three 12,000-bushel legs, 
one of which is a receiving leg and 
the others shipping legs. Each is 
equipped with a scale and a garner. 
Two 30-inch conveyors have been ar- 
ranged below the tanks and two 
other 30-inch conveyors above the 
tanks. An enclosed stairway goes all the way up 
in the building and it is fully protected against 
fire. To get into the shaft one must go through 


DUST SYSTEM VALVE IN ELEVATOR 


356 


fire doors on each floor, so that each floor is cut 
off from all the others. There is a Humphrey 
Manlift for the employes’ use. 

A complete dust collecting system has been in- 
stalled. By enlarging the leg casings and increas- 
ing the power of the fans the builders have done 
away with dust at the bottom of the legs and the 
seale floor has been kept clean. This added feat- 
ure has proven very successful and has met with 
complete satisfaction. 

In a recent letter to T. D. Budd, chief engineer 
of James Stewart & Co., Inc., engineers and builders 
of the elevator, H. G. Brumfield, superintendent of 


the elevator, said: 

Too much cannot be said about the wonderful re- 
sults that have been accomplished by the installation 
of the Budd-Sinks Dust. Prevention System you have 
installed in our new elevator at Beech Grove, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. I have been operating elevators for the 
past 25 years and I did not think I would ever see 
an elevator operated and be as free from dust and as 
clean as is the case in our new plant. 

It was about four weeks after we started our new 
house before the dust prevention system was working, 
and of course our new house was like every other ele- 
vator, full of dust, but just as soon as the dust pre- 
vention system was put in operation, I could not be- 
lieve my eyes at the wonderful results that had been 
accomplished, as we then had an elevator that was 
entirely free from dust. 

In the basement and first fioor of the workhouse, 
where our conveyors discharge in the legs, we have a 
clean floor with no dust at all coming from the con- 
veyors or discharges. The same thing is true on the 
head and scale floors. A man can work on either of 


ELEVATOR HEAD DRIVE 


these floors without overalls and at night have his 
clothes as clean as when he started in the morning; 
and where it used to be necessary to have the floor 
swept twice a day, and then it would not be clean, we 
now sweep about twice a week and then only get a 
shovel of dust on both floors. 

Another big advantage that this dust prevention 
system is doing for us is that in the past all of the 
dust that was scattered around the elevator was a 
total loss, as in addition to having three and four 
sweepers cleaning around the elevator at all times, 
there was the cost of bagging the dust and loading 
in cars and selling same at from 10 to 15 dollars per 
ton, and all of the dust was weighed into the elevator 
as grain. With the present system, practically all of 
the dust is placed back in the garners and is weighed 
both in and out as grain. 

Our house is open for inspection at all times, and 
I would be pleased to have my elevator friends come 
and see for themselves what wonderful results we 


are getting from the Budd-Sinks Dust Prevention 
System. 
Individual Fairbanks-Morse Motors are used 


throughout and all legs have gear drives. 

A new 30,000-bushel bleaching unit is now under 
construction, James Stewart & Co., Inc., of Chi- 
cago having charge of this job also. This unit, 
which is independent of the new working house 
referred to herein, will be completed during the 
current month and in operation prior to the first of 
the new year. 

Steel bin bottoms have been installed in the 
working house. These have numerous advantages 
and are a familiar phase of engineering methods 
to most contemporary elevator operators and exec- 
utives. Combining added efficiency with a reduc- 
tion in cost of construction, they present a highly 
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desirable feature. This type of bin bottom lends 
itself to reduction of the load on the foundation, 
and at the same time tends toward giving more 
room, which is well lighted, at the basement level 
in an elevator. 

Improved conditions in ventilation and lighting 
also result from the use of these bin bottoms. 
From an operating standpoint, the concrete and 
steel bin bottom has all the advantages of any 
other type, so that efficiency is maintained at the 
same time that economy is achieved. 

The excellent ventilation and good lighting feat- 
ures appear throughout the plant. Window space 
is utilized whenever and wherever available. A 
view from the opposite side of the house from that 
shown in the illustration on the preceding page 
would show this to better effect. 


GRAIN FLOW SLOWED UP 


Canadian grain merchants are feeling the effects 
of the United States grain cargoes consigned to 
foreign ports. October grain and other farm prod- 
ucts exports from Canada show a distinct decline 
when compared with October, 1925. While imports 
still increase, the decrease in shipments oversea 
of farm products in the first three months of the 
agricultural year, is accompanied by a decline in 
the aggregate of Canadian foreign trade. 

For the three months ended with October the 
total exports of wheat were 50,689,335 bushels, as 
compared with 73,107,936 bushels in 1925. The 
exports of barley for the same period this year 
were 10,522,483 bushels, compared with 8,459,802, 
showing a slight increase in contrast with the 
heavy decrease in wheat. Oats, on the other hand, 
show a very heavy falling off, being only 2,184,719 
bushels this year, aS compared with 10,170,998 
bushels ‘last year. Rye exports also showed a 
slight decline from 2,209,982 bushels last year to 
1,267,049 this year. 


GRAIN AND COTTON CONGRESS- 
MEN CONFER 


Details of the draft of the McNary farm relief 
bill which is to be offered to the Congress which 
convened December 6, have been practically de- 
cided on, although the actual date when the bill will 
be presented is still problematical. Senator Charles 
McNary, of Oregon, will offer it in lieu of the 
measure that went down to defeat in the last ses- 
sion. Working with him are Dr. B. W. Kilgore, of 
the American Cotton Growers Association, Walton 
Peteet, secretary of the National Farmers Co-opera- 
tive Marketing Association, and several congress- 
men from grain and cotton territories. 

According to Senator McNary, cotton men with 
whom he has talked have evinced a belief that had 
the McNary-Haugen Bill been enacted into law last 
session the present situation in cotton would have 
been avoided. The depressed condition of the cot- 
ton producing industry has been disctissed but no 
conclusions have been reached as to how it should 
be provided for. 

It has been indicated that approval would be 
given the bill by various interests, but if cotton is 
to be included within its provisions it will be on 
the same plane as all other commodities similarly 
covered. There can be no deferment of the pay- 
ment of the equalization fee say the sponsors of the 
new Dill. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN MAIZE 
POSITION 


By FLOYD E. SULLIVAN* 

Maize, as South Africa’s chief money crop, is one 
of the country’s main barometers of purchasing 
power. Agriculture and mining as the two prin- 
cipal industries of the Union of South Africa are 
closely studied by the commercial community in 
order to gauge buying demand. When a feeling 
of optimism prevails as to conditions in either or 


*Mr. Sullivan is assistant trade commissioner for the 
Department of Commerce, and is located at Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. We are indebted to the Department 
of Commerce for his report. 


Forty-Fifth Year 


both, merchants indent with confidence and a full 
knowledge that a good sale for their stocks will 
exist. On the other hand if confidence is not war- 
ranted, the reaction is felt and restricted buying is 
the result. As maize is the principal agricultural 
crop of South Africa, statistics relating to it are 
always of interest. 

Maize production during 1924-25 season reached 
an exceedingly high figure, something over 24,000,- 
000 bags which resulted in over 11,000,000 bags ber 
ing available for export. While final export fig- 
ures are not yet available, there are enough to 
indicate details of graded maize exported during 
the year ended June 30, 1926. 

South African maize is graded under the follow- 
ing classifications: Flat White 1, Mlat White 2, 
Flat White 3, Flat Yellow 4, Round White 5, Round 
Yellow 6, Mixed 7, and Under Grade 8. Round 
Yellow 6 accounted for 3,982,200 bags of the total 
export and Flat White 2 for 3,601,348, while Flat 
White 3 came third with 882,566 bags. Of the total 
of 9,683,848 bags, the number definitely known te 
have been exported on June 30, 1926, the Orange 
Free State and the Transvaal Province together ac- 
counted for 9,480,027. It is interesting to note that 
despite the strictness of the maize export regula- 
tions only a small percentage of that offered for 
export, 81,258 bags, was rejected. The main rea- 
sons causing rejection were dampness, mustiness, 
and weevily conditions. 

Of the total exports, 2,471,876 bags were destined 
for the United Kingdom, 1,576,004 for Holland, and 
731,905 for Germany, with Denmark, Sweden, 
France, Belgium and Australia taking proportion- 
ally less quantities. The United Kingdom also ac- 
counted for 1,400,022 of the total of 1,521,767 bags 
of maize meal exported, while Germany came next 
with 40,207 and Holland followed with 29,040. 

The returns from the season just ended unfor- 
tunately are not promising, due mainly to drought 
and the activity of cutworms. It is officially esti- 
mated that the final yield of the crop will be be- 
tween 7,000,000 and 8,000,000 bags as compared 
with that of last season of over 24,000,000. If this 
estimate proves correct, and there is reason to be- 
lieve that it is a fairly high one, South Africa will 
have no surplus for export and in fact will not have 
sufficient maize for its own requirements as be- 
tween 10,000,000 and 12,000,000 bags are consumed 
within the country during the year. The effect on 
the purchasing power of the country of a poor sea~- 
son such as the past one, despite the fact that a 
shortage naturally tends to cause a favorable price 
reaction, cannot but prove considerable. 


SAYS POOL IS HAMPERED BY 
POLITICS 


Aaron Sapiro, wheat pool figure both in this 
country and Canada, has fired a broadside at the 
Canadian Wheat Pool, claiming certain domination 
was breaking up the Pool in Alberta. In a state- 
ment issued in Toronto; Canada, Sapiro stated: 
“Domination of the wheat pool by the United 
Farmers Association, will ultimately destroy one or 
the other. Alberta, where the whole idea started 
originally, is now the farthest behind.” He inti- 
mates that politics and personal ambition were 
warping the whole system. 

“Co-operation must stand on its own feet as an 
economic service, otherwise it becomes all warped 
with personal ambitions and cannot succeed. 

“Please do not understand by that that I am 
against the U. F. A. and I wish to say that I believe 
in Mr. Brownlee yery completely, but domination 
of co-operative marketing by the U. F. A. is de- 
stroying it; it makes the pool a wing of politics 
rather than an economic system. In Alberta they 
lack the idea of cooperation—they have it all 
mixed up with the U. F. A. Alberta has developed 
politics well, but they are away behind the other 
prairie provinces in co-operative morale.” 

As a result, concludes Mr. Sapiro, it is only nat- 
ural that Alberta has been picked by the specula- 
tive buyers as the center of attack. The co-opera- 
tive idea is weaker in Alberta, where it had its 
birth, than in any of the other provinces. 
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Indiana Grain Concern Continues Growth 


Bingham Grain Company of Indianapolis, Ind., Increases Storage Capacity 
175,000 Bushels by Adding to Its Facilities Elevator “D” 


By HOWARD M. RUDEAUX 


ITH the increasing business of the Bing- 
Wie Grain Company, of Indianapolis, Ind., 

it became necessary to increase the storage 
capacity of the company, and recently the company 
acquired Elevator “D,’ formerly operated and 
operated and owned by the American Hominy Com- 
pany in connection with its corn mill. The eleva- 
tor has a capacity of 175,000 bushels and is well 
equipped for storage purpose, having an Ellis Drier, 
and Fairbanks-Morse Punch Type Hopper Scale of 
2,000 bushels’ capacity. The house is built of con- 


ONE OF THE UNITS OF BINGHAM’S ELEVATOR “D” 


erete and steel and is entirely fireproof, with Big 
Four switching facilities. With this additional 
storage capacity the company now has a total ca- 
pacity of 375,000 bushels. 

The Indiana Elevator, which is owned and oper- 
ated by the Bingham Grain Company, is located 
just south of the’ city on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
This house played an important part in early his- 
tory of the local grain trade, and was originally 
known as the Star Elevator. It was built in 1898 
by William Schrolecke and W. B. Wells and served 
as a country elevator with a capacity of 25,000 
bushels. The operators at the time were engaged 
in selling feeds, coal, seeds and some building ma- 


BINGHAM GRAIN COMPANY'S GENERAL OFFICE 


terial. The elevator end of the business was in 
direct charge of Mr. Wells and his partner, Mr. 
Schrolecke, operated a general store in the neigh- 
borhood. After several years of operation the ele- 


vator was sold to Mr. Richardson, who continued to 
operate under the name of the Star Elevator, but 
only for a short period, when McCardle & Son took 
over the concern. 

In 1908 the elevator was bought by Jordon & 
Montgomery and extensive alterations made. The 
capacity was increased from 25,000 to 125,000 bush- 
els by adding storage on the south of the original 
building. In 1914 Montgomery sold his interests to 
Fred Scholl of Louisville, Ky., and the new com- 
pany incorporated under the name of Jordon & 
Scholl, with offices in the Indianapolis Board of 
Trade Building. During the next year, 1915, the 
company completely razed the old ,part of the ele- 
vator and rebuilt, increasing its total capacity to 
200,000 bushels, and installed modern equipment 
throughout. 

One of the interesting features of this elevator 
is the fact that one of the first Dems Driers was 
installed and operated in this section of the coun- 
try. The equipment is electrically driven and con- 
sists of one Western Corn Sheller, one Invincible 
Cleaner, one Monarch Clipper, one cleaner, and 
one two-stand Nordyke & Marmon Feed Mill. 
There are ‘also two Fairbanks-Morse Registering 


HARRY H. BINGHAM 


Type Scales, 42,000 and 36,000 bushels’ capacity, 12 
motors furnish the power, ranging from 10 to 35 
horsepower. In 1916 Mr. Bingham, L. A. Hewett 
and Fred Scholl purchased the Indiana Elevator 
from the firm of Jordon & Scholl and operated it in 
connection with their Louisville interests and dur- 
ing the great war leased the old Elevator “A” as 
additional storage capacity. In 1920 Mr. Hewett 
and Mr. Scholl retired from the firm and Mr. Bing- 
ham acquired the entire ownership and changed 
the name of the corporation to the Bingham Grain 
Company, with its executive offices in the Indian- 
apolis Board of Trade Building. It was soon found 
that the large and growing business had insufficient 
storage capacity and in August 1925 the company 
acquired Elevator “D,” which is being used for 
storage purpose only. 

Harry H. Bingham is a typical southern gentle- 
man and never without a touch of color in his 
buttonhole. He was born in McLemoresville, Tenn., 
in 1863 in the midst of the Civil War. His father, 
a pioneer, was born in Kentucky in 1800 and during 
his life was a physician and cotton planter, but 
being in the path of both armies during the war 
he had to bear the double burden, that of helping 
the cause of the Confederacy and submitting to 
the impressments of the Union forces, which added 
to the wreck of the Confederacy, and its resulting 
consequences created such a deplorable and almost 
hopeless condition that in 1879 Mr. Bingham after 
finishing his studies at Bethel College went to Dan- 
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ville, Va., to work for an uncle, one of the metr 
chants of that city. After serving his uncle for 
four years he decided to go to Louisville, Ky., and 
there entered the grain business as a bookkeeper 
for Strater Bros., grain merchants of that period. 

In 1906 Mr. Bingham and Leonard A. Hewett 
purchased the interest of the firm of Strater Bros. 
and established a corporation of the Bingham- 
Hewett Grain Company. In 1916 Mr. Bingham, 
Mr. Hewett and Fred Scholl purchased the inter- 
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ests of the Jordon & Scholl Company at Indian- 
apolis and incorporated the firm of Bingham- 
Hewett-Scholl Company. After four years of opera- 
tion Mr. Bingham acquired the interests of Mr. 
Hewett and Mr. Scholl, making him the complete 
owner of the firm and changed the name of the 
corporation to the Bingham Grain Company. Mr. 
Bingham has always made a practice of carefully 
selecting and storing Soft Winter wheat for future 
milling demands, enjoying a large trade in many 
sections, both export and domestic, to which the 
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OTHER UNIT OF BINGHAM’S ELEVATOR “‘D”, 
advantageous location of Indianapolis contributes 
by virtue of enabling accumulation of Indiana 
wheat which is prized by domestic and foreign 
millers. Also, its transit privileges permit favor- 
able access to all markets, north, south and east 
of Indianapolis. Mr. Bingham is anticipating a 
very active demand for the new corn crop, and as 
his firm is fully prepared for all drying and condi- 
tioning incidental to new corn, anticipates a large 
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business in this line, which, with the existing facili- 
ties, can be handled expeditiously. 

Rail routes leading into Indianapolis are numer- 
ous and the transportation problem is not one of 
the worries of the Bingham Grain Company. In ad- 
dition to this is the favorable location with refer- 
ence to marketing conditions. The Indianapolis 
Board of Trade has come well to the front in recent 
years as a prominent terminal market in the Middle 
West, and all of its widespread marketing facilities 
are available to the company. The natural condi- 
tions as well as the mercantile benefits of the loca- 
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PIONEER GRAIN MAN DIES 


One of the pioneer grain dealers of the Middle 
West, Benjamin F. Crabbs, passed away on Novem- 
ber 24 at his home in Crawfordsville, Ind., where 
he had been in the grain and seed business since 
1880. Mr. Crabbs was for years head of the grain 
firm of Crabbs, Reynolds, Taylor & Co. When he 
entered the business in 1880 he was alone but the 
following year he formed a partnership with A. E. 
Reynolds and the company has been long looked 
up to as one of the leading grain firms of Indiana. 


BINGHAM GRAIN COMPANY’S ELEVATOR “A”, 


tion combine in fostering the progress of the enter- 
prise. It is logical to assume that the growth al- 
ready recorded will continue in the future. 


DISTILLERS’ GRAINS ATTRACT 
ATTENTION 


Much discussion has been heard in Louisville, 
Ky., cooperage, grain and distilling circles regard- 
ing the movement now under way in Washington, 
whereby Gen. Lincoln Andrews has a plan for re- 
suming manufacture of rye and bourbon whisky in 
order to replenish medicinal supplies, which are 
getting quite low, and which will be exhausted ber 
fore whisky can be made and aged for four years, 
unless new production is started soon. 


Reports filtering through from the East indicate 
that there will probably be arrangements made 
eventually under which one to six plants will be 
placed in operation in Kentucky, and a few in Mary- 
land, the latter to make the famous eastern rye, 
and the Kentucky plants to make Kentucky bour- 
bon. 

Those familiar with the situation claim that Gen- 
eral Andrews has advocated two plants, one for 
rye and one for bourbon whisky, but it is believed 
that about six plants would be necessary to pro- 
vide safeguards to insurance, ete. Kentucky pro- 
duced 60 per cent of the bourbon whisky of the 
country. Maryland and West Pennsylvania pfo- 
duced most of the rye. 

Back in the years before the war, good whisky 
cost around 25 cents a gallon to produce, sometimes 
more or less according to grain cost and supplies. 
Today’s cost would probably be higher account of 
higher wages, materials, fuel, etc. That price 
merely represents cost per gallon of new, or raw 
whisky, in barrels, and not cost of aged product, 
which increases rapidly with years of insurance, 
taxes, evaporation, etc. 

A few distilleries operating in Kentucky would 
result in an increased demand for corn, rye, malt 
and barley, and while the amount of raw material 
consumed in a few plants would be small, as com- 
pared to the pre-war consumption, it would be some- 
thing. 
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Mr. Crabbs was a member of Company A, 163rd 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry during the Civil War and 
has since been active in the McPherson Post of the 
G. A. R, 

He was active in civic affairs and a thirty second 
degree, a Shriner and a Knight Templar. His son, 
Tully C. Crabbs, is actively associated with the 
Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor company. 


NEW GEORGIA GRAIN RULE 


The state department of agriculture will put into 
effect in the immediate future the compulsory in- 
spection and grade certification of all grains 
shipped into Georgia, as proposed by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Under the new system a certificate must accom- 
pany each shipment of grain into the state, the 
certificate being furnished by a Federal inspector 
at the source. The ruling is particularly important 
in this state, due to the fact that Georgia’s produc- 
tion of grain is usually less than its consumption. 


CANADIAN OFFICIALS ORDER 
GRAIN DRIERS 


The Board of Grain Commissioners will shortly 
announce, it is reported, a policy on compulsory 
drying of all wet grain. The capacity per day for 
drying is 250,00Q bushels at the lake head with 
60,000 bushels daily at Edmonton and 20,000 
bushels at Calgary. The damp grain will heat rap- 
idly in cars or elevators and the Commission has 
announced that something must be done at once, as 
the crisis is acute with the volume of wet and 
sprouted grain increasing daily. 


COTTON, NOT GRAIN, BLAMED 
FOR LOW INDEX 


Total crop production this year is above the aver- 
age in quantity but below the average in quality, 
says the Department of Agriculture in its December 
report on the agricultural situation released today. 

The Department’s index of purchasing power of 
farm products is placed at 81 for October, a mew 
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low for the season, compared with a pre-war base 

of 100. 

Total production of all crops, according to the 
report, is apparently about 3 per cent larger than 
last year’s, and in proportion to the nation’s popu- 
lation about 2.4 per cent above the average per 
capita production of the last five years. The com- 
posite quality of 15 important crops, excluding cot- 
ton, fruit, Winter wheat, and sweet potatoes, ap- 
pears to be about 5 per cent below the last 10-year 
average. 

The drop in the purchasing power index to 81 for 
October is attributed in part to lowered cotton 
prices, rather than grain, “although the downward 
trend,” says the Department, “is» not explainable 
in terms of any single crop. Some products are 
showing good returns this year and some exceed- 
ingly poor. It is, perhaps, roughly accurate to say 
that the season has been favorable to livestock 
producers as a whole, but it has brought discour- 
agement to growers of such important cash crops 
as cotton, fruit and Spring wheat.” 


A GRAIN PRICE COMPARISON 


The anouncement of the final Canadian Wheat 
Pool payment on the 1925-26 crop has been made by 
the Central Selling Agéncy..and the Northwest 
Grain Dealers Association has prepared an:‘interest- 
ing review of the final price situation, which is 
summed up effectively in the accompanying illus- 
tration. By announcing a final payment of five 
cents a bushel, the amount has been made to ap- 
pear as $1.45 per bushel, for No. 1 Northern wheat 
in store, Fort William. 

The average price per ee paid in the open 
market for the same period, for the same grade, is 
$1.51 per bushel, so that the pool basic price is six 
cents below that of the trade. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the Pool farmer will not re- 
ceive $1.45. per bushel for his No. 1 Northern wheat, 
because various deductions are made by the Pool, 
which do not apply to the price paid in the open 
market, these deductions being in additions to 
freight and elevator charges, which have to be de- 
ducted from the announced price. 

Until the deductions and prices for lower grades 
are announced by the provincial pools, it is impos- 
sible to make an accurate comparison. It is evi- 
dent, however, from the information now available 
that the pool farmer will have something to think 
about when his net final payment is received. 

What is meant by the average price of $1.51 per 
bushel? It is the average of the official daily clos- 
ing market prices of No. 1 Northern wheat in store 
Yort William for the entire crop year of 1925-26. 
During this crop year there were 301 market days. 
Of these 301 market days the official closing price 
for No. 1 Northern wheat, for 201 days, was never 
less than $1.51 and during by far the greater part 
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POOL AND OPEN MARKET PRICES COMPARED 


of this period was considerably more; in fact for 
72 days the price was from $1.58 to $1.70. : 
It is a matter of permanent record in the offices 
of the different grain companies that many thou- 
sands of non-pool farmers took advantage of these 
higher prices. In view of the Pool’s program of 
orderly marketing, it is very interesting to note 
that only on 69 days out of the entire crop year 
was the elosing price of No. 1 Northern in store 
Fort William below the Pool’s price of $1.45, 
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Grain Flow Through World’s Greatest 
Food Funnel Steadily Increasing 


Hungry Millions of Four Continents Fed by Grain and Grain Products 
Consigned Through New York 


the coat of arms of New York City, there 

is a flour barrel, for the foreign commerce 
in flour and grain through the Port of New York 
is one of the principal factors which has trans- 
formed New York City from a town of less than 
half the size of Des Moines, Iowa, in 1790 to a city 
of 6,000,000 population today. Wall Street, the 
banking artery of the metropolis, is no more de- 
serving of observance when viewing the greatness 
of Manhattan, than is the New York waterfront. 
It is this elevator-studded street of ships which 
keeps the banks busy. 


The accompanying picture shows grain being 
transferred from a lighter to the steamship Liver- 
pool, bound for Antwerp, Belgium. Around 500,000 
bushels of wheat, and a large volume of other grain 
is annually consigned to Belgium from the Port of 
New York, yet Belgian shipments in October, a 
representative month, amounted to only about one- 
twentieth of the tota] wheat export. An aggregate 
of 647,000 bushels of wheat was shipped out during 
the month, 10,000 bushels more than Philadelphia 
handled, in spite of the lighterage system which 
New York, unlike the rival port, must employ. Of 
the above total, about 40 per cent went. to Liver- 
pool and other United Kingdom ports, about 30 per 
cent went to Germany, while the balance was dis- 
tributed to the Azores, Belgium, France, Malta, the 
Netherlands, Sweden, Colombia, and_ British 
South Africa. 


Although New York was outranked in October 
as a wheat port by Duluth, Galveston, Baltimore, 
Oregon ports (combined), Washington ports (comr 
bined), and New Orleans, its wheat volume is re- 
markable in view of its remoteness from the har- 
vest fields. The establishment of the New York 
wheat futures market has given added impetus to 
exporting at this important eastern point. 


Whatever the port of New York may lose in 
wheat, it makes up in wheat flour. Thirty-five na- 
tions in October were sent 450,000 barrels of this 
grain product from Manhattan’s waterfront, nearly 
a third of the total United States volume. New 
Orleans, the closest competitor, exported 272,000 
barrels. The countries which depend on New York 
export houses for a great part of their grain and 
feed and flour are scattered over four continents, 
Europe, Asia (Palestine is an important outlet in 
this territory), South America and Africa. Island 
eountries by the score receive New York’s light- 
ered grain. 

Barley, oats, and rye pour through the New York 
funnel as well as wheat. For the week ending 
November 20, 291,000 bushels of barley, 7,000 bush- 
els of oats, and 26,000 bushels of rye left New 
York, as well as 1,746,000 bushels of wheat. This 
latter figure is especially significant. It is a weekly 
total more than twice as large as the whole pre- 
ceding month’s total. It is the almost unprece- 
dented increase of grain export business which 
followed the release of the coal ships for wheat 
traffic. How flexible the grain handling facilities 
are at the port of New York may be readily de- 
duced from the fact that this tremendous outgo 
was handled with almost no congestion at the 
waterfront terminals. Other ports did not share 
proportionately in this sudden increase, and thus, 
for the week closing November 20, New York 
handled more grain for export than did any other 
port, 1,435,000 bushels. Oregon ports (combined) 
shipped 1,428,000 bushels, and Galveston was next 
with 568,000 bushels. 


THE “ALL AMERICAN” CANAL POSSIBILITY 


Of prime importance to New York grain men 
today is the subject of the Atlantic-to-the-Great 
Lakes waterway project. The Congress which 
convened December 6, may take action on this 
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proposition which will have a tremendous effect on 
New York bound grain shipments. 

All along the Atlantic seacoast in Canada as well 
as the United States, it is taken for granted that 
such a waterway will be effected within a very 
few years, owing to the demand from the Middle- 
west farmers for a Lakes-to-Atlantic, as well as a 
Lakes-to-Gulf waterway which can accommodate 
ocean vessels. Opinion on the matter has crystal- 
lized into two opposing forces. New Yorkers, 
headed by Governor Smith, want the Federal Goy- 
ernment to buy the New York Barge Canal, which 
cost more than $240,000,000, improve it, 
proper connections and put it in operation at a 
probable expenditure of around $1,000,000,000, count- 
ing for both navigation and power projects. 

The New York opponents, principal of which is 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Associa- 
tion, say that the St. Lawrence ship canal route is 
the more practicable plan for several reasons. A 
spokesman for that association recently said: 
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it is safe to assume that the port of New York 
will at least hold to the great prestige as a grain 
port which is now hers. If the canal is finally laid 
out through the St. Lawrence route, she will still 
retain the major share of the grain and foodstuff 
business she now has, while if the New York plan 
wins, her grain and grain products exports may 
reasonably be expected to increase by a third. 

In this event even greater grain storage and 
grain handling equipment will be needed on Man- 
hattan’s waterfront. 


GRAIN TRADE AMBITIONS OF 
SOVIET COST 890,000 LIVES 


The late Felix Dzerjinsky, head of :the Cheka, 
Russian terrorist organization which kills without 
trial anyone thought to be hostile to the Soviet 
Government, was greatly interested in the soviet 
grain trade. In a copyrighted article of the Ameri- 
can Weekly, Inc., he is credited with the deaths of 
1,956,650 individuals in the course of his seven-year 
regime,. 890,000 of which were assassinations of 
peasants who failed to comply with grain crop 
edicts issued from Moscow. The figures are taken 
from the semi-official document written by “Com- 
arade” Spitzberger, jurisconsult of the Cheka, after 
his chief’s death. Kirby Page, magazine editor and 
independent investigator, just returned from Mos- 
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LOADING GRAIN ON THE NEW YORK WATERFRONT 


“It is said by New Yorkers that the St. Lawrence 
route is frozen up seven months in the year. The 
fact is that it is closed for the same length of time 
as the Great Lakes, and that is a period of approxir- 
mately four months, seldom any more. Much has 
been made by the New York opposition of the fact 
that ice and fogs are to be found at seasons of the 
year on the St. Lawrence route to Europe. The 
same opposition does not mention that the New 
York route has the same ice and the same fogs to 
encounter. The mid-continent is warned by the 
New York opposition of the great peril to our na- 
tional commerce, and to our national existence, of 
sailing through the foreign waters of the St. Law- 
rence. This opposition fails to inform its own 
people, and those of the mid-continent, that a ship 
sailing from the head of Lake Superior to Buffalo 
crosses and recrosses the international border some 
20 times, and that as yet, the stars have not 
fallen. The opposition to the St. Lawrence ship 
channel warns against the danger of transferring 
our port business from New York to Montreal, but 
says nothing about the fact that Cleveland, Toledo, 
Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Superior and 
Duluth are United States ports, and that at these 
and other Great Lakes ports our cargo destined 
for Europe would load and that such cargoes would 
proceed direct.” 

The odds in this controversy seem to be about 
even. Whatever the outcome of the canal project, 


cow, states that all Cheka assassinations do not 
total over 50,000. 

The Russian peasant has been the despair of 
Dzerjinsky as well as all the other Bolshevik pow- 
ers, from Lenin down. The Soviet armies from the 
cities can march unresisted through the great agri- 
cultural areas. The peasants flee before them and 
return as soon as they are gone. They ignore the 
orders from Moscow and deliberately refuse to 
plant more grain than is needed for their own 
private needs, believing that in time their hated 
masters will be starved out. In spite of wholesale 
killings, the survivors persist in neither loving nor 
obeying the great minds of Moscow. 

In 1922 Dzerjinsky took on a sideline that was 
not supposed to have anything to do with homi- 
cide. He became head of the Department of the 
Interior and National Supply. He could not under- 
stand why the freight traffic, especially in grain, 
did not move properly on the railroad from Omsk. 
For four days he sent politely worded telegrams of 
inquiry and received no answers. Ordering a pri- 
vate train and taking along a few of his Cheka 
operatives, he made the 4,000-mile trip from Mos- 
cow to Omsk. 

As the mild-mannered head of the Department 
of the Interior he called at Omsk and found that 
his telegrams had been received and “pigeon- 
holed”, as was the custom with all complaining 
wires. Dzerjinsky then summoned the three heads 
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of grain traffic responsible for the pigeon-hole order 
and gave them 10 minutes to say farewell to their 


families. They wasted those precious minutes in 
pleas for life. On his way back Dzerjinsky stopped 
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the train now and then to execute some 50 odd 
engineers, brakemen and local chiefs of depart- 
ments for grafting and idling. The sudden increase 
in efficiency was startling. 


rpose of 
ercial Grain Inspection 


By R. T. MILES, Field Director of Federal Grain Supervision 


RADING in cereals, on account of their im- 
portance in the sustenance of animal life, is a 
vocation as old as history itself. In the early 
days of our country, when the close proximity of 
the buyer and seller made direct barter and sale 
possible, trades in grain were consummated without 
the necessity for classification, and contracts were 
completed in much the same manner as obtains at 
the present time in retail traffic in the average com- 
modity. 

With the advent of steam, however, and the con- 
sequent rapid development of transportation facil- 
ities, specialization in all phases of industry 
naturally followed, and sharp lines of demarkation 
appeared between agricultural activities on the 
one hand, and the manufacture and distribution of 
commodities of every description on the other. 

The result of this specialization in human en- 
deavor, on account of the natural transportation 
advantages of certain localities, was the founding 
and development of large cities in which the pro- 
ducts of the farm, the mine, and the factory were 
exchanged. As urban communities grew in popu- 
lation, the necessity of procuring food products 
from the rural districts increased in proportion, 
and some means other than those formerly em- 
ployed became necessary to concentrate and dis- 
tribute the products of the farm economically and 
with facility, and so we note the origin of grain 
exchanges in important population and transporta- 
tion centers, where all kinds of grain and grain 
products are bought and sold, and routed to various 
sections of the country as the demand indicates. 

When the development of transportation facilities 
made it possible to ship grain to a consumer at a 
considerable distance from the point of origin or 
production, the impracticability of producer and 
ultimate consumer meeting in person to consum- 
mate a trade in grain became readily apparent, 
with the natural result that commission firms and 
brokers who were members of grain exchanges 
became the middlemen between the producer and 
the consumer. On account of the differences of 
opinion between the buyer and seller as to the con- 
dition and quality of grain shipments, and the con- 
sequent delay and misunderstandings due to this 
fundamental problem, it was seen that some system 
for disinterested classification of grain commit- 
ments was necessary, and out of this very evident 
need grew the present day grain inspection depart- 
ments, which are controlled and administered by 
state law, or by the rules of grain exchange. 

Grain inspection as it is known today, had its 
origin in Chicago in the year 1857, under the auspi- 
ces of the Board of Trade, which was at that time 
a mutual association. In this connection it is signi- 
ficant to note that the only attempt toward a series 
of grades was in respect to Red Winter wheat, 
which was classified at Red Winter, or No. 2 Red 
Winter, in accordance with its apparent quality. 
Spring wheat, White Winter wheat, corn, and oats 
were traded in without any effort toward classifica- 
tion. 

In the annual report of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, for the year 1857, appears the following 
statement: “The grain trade, which undoubtedly 
holds supremacy over all others in Chicago, pre- 
sents the need for stringent grading rules, in view 
of the practice adopted by farmers, shippers, and 
exporters, of mixing grain of inferior quality with 
that of better quality, and the subsequent applica- 
tion of such grain on contracts for grain described 
as of good milling quality.” The further statement 
appears, that “complaints were registered by east- 
ern buyers and European importers as to the 
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quality of grain applied on contracts.” Here we 
have the first recorded instance of unfair and un- 
and the acknowledgment by an 
organized trade body of the necessity for curbing 
such practice. 

The Chicago Board of Trade, pursuant to -its 
expressed determination to enhance the integrity of 
its inspections, accordingly appointed a Grain In- 
spection Committee, which appears to be the first 
of its kind in existence anywhere. It was composed 
of J. S. Rumsey, S. H. Butler, and C. 8. Dole. This 
committee on June 15, 1858, appointed George Sitts 
chief grain inspector, and established the following 
grades for grain: Chicago Club wheat, No. 1 Spring 
wheat, No. 2 Spring wheat, Rejected Spring wheat; 
No. 1 White wheat; No. 1. Red Winter, No. 2 Red 
Winter, Rejected Red Winter; grades 1 and 2 and 
rejected were also promulgated for corn, oats, bar- 
ley and rye. The grades adopted at this time were 
not in any way defined or interpreted and were 
applied by the chief inspector (with the assistance 
of the Grain Inspection Committee) in accordance 
with his judgment of comparative qualities. 

A new phase was introduced into the evolution 
of grain inspection, when, on August 20, 1866, a 
revised set of grades was adopted by the Board of 
Trade of the City of Chicago Inspection Committee 
(this exchange having been incorporated in the 
year 1859) in connection with which definitions for 
the various grades were formulated. Here we see 
No. 1 corn first described as “sound, dry, plump, 
and well cleaned”; and No, 2 corn as “all other corn 
dry and merchantable and reasonably clean”; and 
rejected corn as ‘“‘wet, very dirty, hot, and otherwise 
badly damaged or unfit for warehousing”. 

The system of grading instituted at that time 
was maintained with frequent revisions and ampli- 
fications, until Federal standards were adopted 
under the authority conferred in the United States 
Grain Standards Act. While Chicago was the first 
market to recognize the necessity for inspection 
of grain by a disinterested party, others, notably 
the Toledo Produce Exchange of Toledo, Ohio, in- 
stituted a similar service at a comparatively early 
date. Other exchanges followed, and by the year 
1870, practically all markets dealing extensively 
in grain, had adopted grain inspection rules, and 
had organized grain inspection departments 
charged with the application of them. 

Illinois was the first state to take over the in- 
spection of grain, and William F.. Thompkins the 
first chief inspector in that state was appointed 
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State Railroad and Warehouse Act. Minnesota, 
Missouri, and Kansas instituted state inspection 
service later, in the order named. More recently a 
number of western and far western states, notably 
Washington, Montana, Oregon, Idaho, and North 
Dakota, have passed state inspection laws. A num- 
ber of other states also have inspection laws on 
their statute books which, however, are not opera- 
tive. 

The theory that the state, being a disinterested 
party, should be able to perform inspections more 
satisfactorily than Board of Trade inspection de- 
partments, appears entirely sound. However, the 
advantage that is gained by a disinterested admin- 
istration of the state departments has been more 
than offset in many instances by a lack of efficiency 
due to the appointment of employes as the result 
of political preferment, rather than from a true 
showing of competency. Pioneers in the field of 
grain inspection had no precedent on which to base 
rules and regulations for the conduct of their de- 
partments, they had no particular standing with 
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the members of exchanges, nor did they have the 
confidence of the country shipper, they knew little 
of the factors affecting the carrying quality of grain 
in storage or in transit, and were almost entirely 
unfamiliar with the scientific relationships of the 
many types and varieties of grain with the finished 
product which it was the aim of the miller or grain 
products manufacturer to turn out, and therefore, 
their activities were productive of only the mini- 
mum of value to the grain trade. 

However, in this, as in all other lines of human 
endeavor, men of clear vision and unswerving in- 
tegrity were attracted by the possibilities of de- 
veloping a new field of activity, and their efforts 
began to receive the proper recognition, and the 
organization by which they were employed saw the 
demand for a definite policy under which to oper- 
ate their various inspection departments, in order 
that certificates for inspection should be accepted 
by the trade, without question, as the true classifi- 
cation of the grain which it represented. Of course, 
in the very nature of conditions surrounding the 
same, the inspection of grain has been, to a greater 
or lesser extent, an inexact science, and this 
coupled with the bias of opinion as between buyer 
and seller, has even been productive of objections 
by either the shipper or receiver as to the recti- 
tude of said inspections. _ 

As the various state grain’ dealers association 
were founded and grew into prominence, they de- 
manded a more efficient inspection service and 
added protection to the rights of the country ship- 
per, with the result that state and exchange in- 
spection departments were gradually renovated and 
improved, until the shipper of grain from a country 
station could feel reasonably certain that his ship- 
ments were properly classified, and that if not, 
recourse to reinspection and appeal would approxi- 
mate the protection he felt entitled to. , 

However, with the heavy growth in the mer- 
chandising of grain, due to our ever increasing pro- 
duction, and the consequent broadening of our 
domestic and foreign demand, new exchanges 
sprang up in all parts of the country, and a keen 
competition between the various markets followed, 
with the result that in many cases the inspection of 
grain took on the appearance of “jockeying” for 
business from country points or to the seaboard or 
distant domestic buyers. This condition of course 
resulted in chaos in the grain’ trade, in so far as 
the value of an inspection certificate in one market 
was accepted in another, and was the underlying 
reason for a demand for uniformity of inspection. 

(To be continued) 


SPREAD CROP FACT NEWS 


Through this publication, the Southwestern 
Wheat Improvement Association, is now urging 
small elevator owners throughout the grain belt of 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska, Colorado, Missouri, 
and Texas, to help disseminate to farmers the val- 
uable crop improvement news which it is now col- 
lecting. The latest bulletin of the Association 
states that good, well-rotted manure is worth more 
than $2 a ton the first year after it has been apr 
plied, as a winter top dressing to wheat, and that 
the beneficial results will continue for several 
years. 

From five to eight tons per acre, applied in this 
way, will increase the yield from three to five 
bushels per acre. This means that the farmer who 
spreads only a few loads of manure a day is mak- 
ing big wages. ‘ 

Wheat farmers of the Southwest are losing mil- 
lions of dollars annually because too little value is 
placed on manure and too much of it is allowed 
to go to waste, says the report. Not a load of barn- 
yard manure should be lost and every wheat straw 
stack should be rotted and spread over the fields. 
No stubble or straw should be burned, it should 
be worked into the soil where it will rot. Manure 
not only adds fertility but it increases the much 
needed soil organic matter. At the Kansas Expert- 
ment Station, over a long period of years, manured 
land has produced from nine to 11 bushels more 
wheat per acre than similar land not manured. 
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A Concrete Elevator in the Far Northwest 


Walla Walla Farmers Agency Operates a Co-operative Elevator, Warehouses 
and Flour and Feed Mill in Washington 
By H. W. JEFFRIES 


glance most of them seem very much alike 

but upon better acquaintance many little dif- 
ferences can be distinguished and you find that 
after all the seeming similarity was only external. 
Occasionally, though, with elevators, as with 
people, one does meet the unusual; the kind that 
stands out as really different. 

As I approached Walla Walla, Wash., I saw just 
such an elevator. It belongs to the Walla Walla 
Farmers Agency, which is, as the name implies, a 
co-operative concern. [It is owned and controlled 
by a group of local farmers. This company, in ad- 


FE, aissce mo are a lot like people. At first 


dition to the elevator, two large warehouses and a 
feed mill located at Walla Walla, operates a flour 
mill at Huntsville and has warehouses at Dixie and 
Spring Creek. 

The general offices of the company are located 


WALLA WALLA FARMERS AGENCY’S WAREHOUSE 


down town in Walla Walla. This arrangement 
proves very satisfactory as it removes the office 
.force from the noise of machinery as well as offer- 
ing a convenient and central location for the trans- 
action of business. The elevator is situated on the 
outskirts of the city. It is of all concrete construc- 

- tion and has a capacity of 110,000 bushels, afforded 
by 14 bins. The receiving capacity is 60,000 bushels 
daily and the shipping capacity falls 10,000 bushels 
short of this figure. No average figures were avail- 
able covering the number of bushels handled in a 
year, but during the past season more than 200,000 
bushels passed through this elevator. 

They employ two cleaners, one of which is a 
Monitor and the other bears the Barnard & Leas 
trademark. Power is electric and four motors are 
in use which provide a total of 50 horsepower. 
This total is made up of one 25-horsepower motor 
which operates the elevating machinery; a 15-horse- 
power unit used on the cleaners and two five-horse- 
power motors each of which drives a belt conveyor. 


: > 
MANAGER W. C. SHANKS AND HIS ASSISTANT, R. BOEWER 


All drives are by belt. Both conveyors are used 
for out-loading. The conveyors are fed from the 
bins by gravity and those carry the grain to the 
elevator boots, where it is lifted to the loading 
spouts. 

The company’s unloading equipment is not so 
elaborate as the bulk of the receipts come in on 
the wagon dump. For unloading cars hand scoops 


are the vogue. This elevator serves as a receiving 
station for a goodly share of the wheat raised in 
this locality. Some of this grain is stored here for 
use in the company’s flour mill at Huntsville and 
the rest ultimately finds its way to other markets. 
The feed mill requires other grains beside wheat 
and this classification includes corn, oats and bar- 
ley. As these grains are not grown. locally to any 
extent, they must look to outside sources for them. 

There is a dump scale and a six-bushel automatic. 
Fire protection is quite evidently something that 
is thoroughly believed in. They do not think that 
the type of construction alone is sufficient protec- 
tion, so have installed a thermo-electric alarm sys- 
tem made by The Aero Fire Alarm Company of New 
York. This installation will furnish an alarm 
throughout the plant as well as notify the city fire 
cepartment in case a dangerous temperature rise 
occurs. 

The two warehouses, one of which houses the 
feed mill and sales office, measure 50 by 260 feet 


(WASH.) FARMERS 


ELEVATOR OF THE WALLA WALLA 
AGENCY 


and 50 by 274 feet respectively. These furnish an 
additional storage of 100,000 bushels, making the 
company’s total at this point 210,000 bushels. KE. L. 
Adams was busily engaged in covering one of the 
warehouses with a new coat of bright red paint 
when I called. He obligingly descended from a 
ladder and gave me a lot of information about the 
elevator and its workings. He has been with this 
company for the past four years and the last three 
of them have been spent in operating the elevator. 
The manager of the plant is W. C. Shanks, who is 
in direct charge of the feed mill. Assisted by R. 
Boewer, who is the gentleman behind the counter 
in an accompanying view, he also takes care of the 
local sales. 

The feed mill manufactures a full line of pre- 
pared poultry and stock feeds. The elevator is 
quite a landmark locally and this fact is capitalized 
by its owners, for they have taken as their trade- 
mark, “Elevator Brand”. These words, with a cut 
of the elevator, appear on all their products. For 
the accommodation of their customers they have a 
complete assortment of poultry tonics and reme- 
dies. These show a good margin of profit and the 
volume of business attained in this line in a year’s 
time reaches a nice figure. 

Business’s only excuse for being is net profit and 
anything an elevator man can do to increase his 
net profits adds just that much more to his con- 
cern’s chances of existence. Net profit and good 
will are closely related for trade follows good will 
like a small boy follows a fire department and 
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without customers there would be no profit. Good 
will is one of the foundations of successful busi- 
ness. None of us cares to trade with people we 
really dislike. Mr. Shanks usés an idea which 
adds to his company’s popularity by giving a serv- 
ice to its customers. It works out to the direct 
advantage of the customer and returns good-will 
dividends to the company. Notice behind his desk 
the blackboard divided vertically into two sec- 
tions. One of.these is headed, “WILL SELL” and 
the other, “WILL BUY”. On this bulletin board his 
customers are privileged to list their wants or to 
offer their surplus for sale. No charge is made for 


E. L. ADAMS 


this service and the beauty of it is that it is pop- 
ular and does attract attention. There wasn’t much 
space left on the board when I came in and before 
I left a few minutes later the vacant spaces had 
been filled. Such an idea or some variation of it 
to suit local needs might be worth trying by others. 

This company reports business as being very 
good this fall. A fine crop was realized in this 
section. While the yield was not as large as in 
other years, the quality was high. The officers of 
the company include O. D. Cornwall, president, and 
EK. F. Brewer, who is vice-president and general 
manager. 


BALKAN CORN IMPROVING 


Roumania is faring badly in politics, but well in 
agriculture. The second estimate of corn produc- 
tion in Queen Marie’s domain, is placed at 225,381,- 
000 bushels, according to cable from Rome, This 
is an increase of 22,000,000 over the first estimate 
and an increase of 50,000,000 bushels over last 
year’s final estimate. 


LUX CLEANS UP PRIZES 


Is the Lux family of Shelbyville, Ind., lucky, or 
does it actually have the knack of raising the re- 
markable corn that puts the name Lux at the head 
of the corn prize list every year or so at the Inter- 
national Grain and Hay Show? Peter J. Lux, 
holder of the grand championship honors for two 
years in the corn division, raises corn champions 
as well as he does champion corn. 

If there is a man in these United States who 
raises better corn than Peter J. Lux of Shelbyville, 
Indiana, he does not show it at the International. 
Certainly Lux is a magic name when mentioned 
in connection with the corn business. For the third 
time in a half-dozen years this master corn grower 
from the prairies of Indiana has walked out of the 
Hay and Grain Show with the purple ribbon. 

Thomas Lux the 13-year-old son of Peter J. Lux 
and a freshman in the Shelbyville high school, was 
awarded Junior Grand Championship honors on 
10 ears of White Indiana corn. 

The Lux family have established a record in 
Grain Show winnings which will stand for years to 
come, if not for all time. Peter J. Lux won the 
Grand Championship in 1919 and in 1922. His three 
sons captured Junior honors every year the prize 
has been awarded, with one exception. That was 
‘n 1925, when the Junior honors went to Victor 
Lux, his nephew. 
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MINORITY RULE 


trade in the United States 
be thankful that objectionable 
farm relief legislation is in the hands of ama- 
teurish To Englishmen or 
forming opposition 
governments, the spectacle presented by Mc- 
Nary-Haugen enthusiasts is extremely amus- 
ing, and is ridiculed frequently in the foreign 
press. Having met with defeat in the Sixty- 
Eighth and Sixty-Ninth Congresses, certain 
senators are now raising their equalization 
fee banner a notch higher and rushing back 
for more. Instead of concentrating their 
efforts on electing a president whom they 
could control, they repeatedly dissipate their 
energies in attacks which have no leadership 
in administration circles. 


HE 


should 


grain 


congressmen, 


Frenchmen, experts in 


Radical farm relievers in Washington, D. 
C., are determined that the minority shall 
rule, rather than the majority which has de- 
feated it in successive sessions. The hysteria 
of minority debate, minority lobbying, and 
minority voting rallies, is therefore bound to 
be with us for some time to come. It will be 
irritating but harmless so long as the minor- 
ity remains headless. 


UNLUCKY .13 


EPORTS from the Victorian Wheat 

Growers Corporation, Ltd., the Austra- 
lian Government-guaranteed pool, reveal 
that the fiscal year of 1925-26 was an unsatis- 
factory one. According to Julian B. Foster, 
assistant trade commissioner at Melbourne, 
the high price of wheat, and market condi- 
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tions have made it necessary that farmers 
handle their own produce to a greater extent 
than in previous seasons. Out of a yield of 
29,250,000 bushels in 1925-26, just 3,618,026 
bushels were placed in the wheat pool. The 
prices received by farmers on this volume, 
which is about 13 per cent of the crop, were 
not attractive. 

The report states that oversea markets 
were subject to “unusual fluctuations during 
the year, making it difficult to forecast val- 
ues,” but farmers are taking slight comfort in 
that excuse for low pool prices. The Austra- 
lian pool system represents the pool method, 
though in its least objectionable form. It is 
a “voluntary” pool formed to handle part of 
the harvest in Victoria, Western Australia, 
and South Australia. With experience 
gained year by year, pool authorities hope to 
increase the volume above the unlucky 13 per 
cent mark. 


COBS AND DUST 


ISPOSAL of cobs and dust is coming to 
HY be an increasingly serious problem with 
all elevator managers who clean or shell corn. 
Provided an elevator is in a good feeding ter- 
ritory, the dust can be disposed of for stock 
feeding. Unfortunately though, the corn cob 
market is very sluggish to. say the least. The 
cheapness of oil and electric power, an ele- 
vator insurance company points out, is elim- 
inating the old steam plants in which the cobs 
were used to burn for fuel. As a result, pro- 
longed storage of the highly combustible cob 
is more common than in former years. 

All cob and dust storage should be in 
weather tight buildings, away from the main 
building. Spouts from the elevator should be 
supplied with steel cut-offs so that a fire orig- 
inating in the dust house can be held incom- 
municado, 

As cob disposal becomes increasingly -dif- 
ficult the use of cob burners becomes more 
universal. The essentials of a good burner 
are that it be well removed from the elevator 
(on the side opposite the prevailing winds, if 
possible), that the spouting from the elevator 
be provided with vents to eliminate back 
drafts and the possibility of choke-ups, that it 
have sufficient capacity to burn the cobs as 
fast as received and that the combustion be 
accomplished with as little smoke as possible. 


JARDINE’S RATE SOLUTION 


IVE days ago the annual report of the 

Secretary of Agriculture was given to the 
press. In it, Secretary Jardine reiterates his 
view that “we must have substantial read- 
justments in freight rates,’ and declares for 
shifting the burden of freight rates from ag- 
ricultural products suffering from depression 
to “products that are better able to carry the 
burden.” He also speaks of good roads as a 
factor that must be watched if the agricul- 
tural transportation of the nation is to go 
along smoothly. At that point his sugges- 
tions end. Freight rates to him evidently 
mean rail freight rates, or motor truck freight 
rates. 

What about water freight? 


In the 120- 


_ days. 


Forty-Fifth Year 


page printed report, there is no reference to 
this subject. An ideal preface to a few re- 
marks on this important topic is found in a 
paragraph under the subhead “Freight 
Rates,” which is here quoted. But he fails 
to offer any solution to the problem outlined 


below, except that of lowering rail tariffs. 
What rail transportation charges sometimes 
mean to the farmer can be realized from an illus- 
tration or two. It costs 26.4 cents to ship a bushel 
of wheat from Wichita, Kan., to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. It costs 27.8 cents a bushel on the average 
to ship wheat from the Spring wheat area to the 
Atlantic Seaboard. These freight costs are large 
relatively as well as absolutely. They place the 
American farmer at a disadvantage of from 4 to 
10 cents a bushel in comparison with the freight 
costs of his competitors in Canada and Argentina. 


Secretary Jardine’s solution is a good one 
as far as it can be made to go. Grain rates 
must be hammered now, as always. But is 
mot the further development of cheaper inland 
waterway transportation an equally impor- 
tant solution to the high rail rate problem, 
which must receive attention, or at least 
mention? 


SUGGESTION FOR MUSSOLINI 


USSOLINI, present dictator of desti- 

nies for 40,000,000 Italians, wants more 
home grown wheat, and fewer bachelors. To 
effect more marriages, he is adding to the 
bachelors’ taxes. If he only knew it, he could 
kill two birds with one stone and require all 
single men to contribute in some manner to 
wheat production. In spite of the difficulty of 
wheat culture in certain sections of Italy, 
many bachelors, no doubt, would prefer that 
enterprise to what they believe to be an even 
greater diffculty—matrimony. 

The results of the Italian “battle for grain” 
during the past crop season have not yet 
made themselves felt in Naples wheat im- 
ports. During July, August, and September, 
1926, 1,628,000 bushels of wheat were im- 
ported through Naples, as contrasted with 
only 1,020,000 bushels during the same period 
in 1925. During the first nine months of the 
present year, imports were only 1,139,000 
bushels less than during the corresponding 
period of 1925. 

The result of the Mussolini government’s 
efforts to increase production has not been 
satisfactory. Weather conditions are given 
as an alibi, however. The 1926 crop is 35,- 
000,000 bushels less than in 1925, according 
to the United States Department of Com- 
merce. In view of the decrees which aimed 
to decrease internal consumption of wheat, it 
is nevertheless surprising, at first sight, that 
imports have been so well sustained during 
the past year. Those decrees, which put cer- 
tain wheat products in the luxury class were 
the greatest advertisements for wheat that 
could have been published. 


A score of island countries and many of 
the less civilized and less motorized lands, 
form a broad outlet for American hay that 
was consumed domestically in pre-motor 
The development of foreign hay trade, 
as well as the fighting for the retention of 
the home market, is of paramount importance 
to the American hay trade’s prosperity. 
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EDITORIAL 
MENTION 


To all of our readers, 99 44/100 per cent 
of whom we count as our friends, we extend the 
greetings of the holiday season. May the New 
Year prosper you individually, and corporately. 


One of the world’s foremost rice grain 
marts is now open to trade. The $5,000,000 
harbor of Lake Charles, La., is completed. 


The corn cream meal conference at the na- 
tional capital, referred to in our last issue, 
met and adjourned with no blows struck. 
The decision is not due until January. 


When you build or rebuild, don’t go ahead 
with the idea that your architect is omnis~ 
cient. A few suggestions from your insur- 
ance agent to begin with can save you real 
money on insurance policies, and prevent 
later loss. 


One Ohio farmer is a world champion no 
matter how you figure. He claims to have 
raised 1,686.8 bushels of shelled corn on .10 
acres, an acreage yield of 168.68 bushels. If 
he’s not the world’s greatest corn grower, 
he’s the world’s best fish story teller. 


For nearly two weeks now the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s order allowing 
grain rate reduction from Oklahoma and Ar- 
kansas to Carolina territory, has been effec- 
tive. The peak of the harvest shipping is 
past, however, afd the full force of the con- 
cession will not be felt until next season. 


Grain and grain products railroad car load- 
ings for the weeks ending November 27 to- 
talled 40,309 cars, a decrease of 8,471 cars 
from the corresponding week a year ago. 
All car loading records which could possibly 
be broken in one year were broken at harvest 
time. The November slow down was inevit- 
able. s Be J 


The conference on rivers and harbors in 
Washington, D. C., December 8 and 9, was 
well attended, and the proposal for a line of 
Federally operated elevators along certain in- 
land waterways was considered behind doors 
closed to the public. The result of the dis- 
cussion will be made known later through 
this publication. 


From the standpoint of votes necessary to 
pass it, the farm relief legislation is in better 
position than ever before, after the close of 
the first week of the short session in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Opposed to this consideration, 
though, is the fact that there is still a wide 
range of opinion as to the method of ‘afford- 
ing said relief, and the brief time within 
which the bill must be considered and passed. 


Premiums for high protein wheat are much 
lower this year than in recent seasons on ac- 
count of the abundant supply of this wheat. 
At the middle of November wheat testing 
13 per cent protein is quoted at 414 cents 
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over ordinary wheat of the same grade at 
Kansas City while a year ago this percent- 
age commanded a premium of about 11 cents. 
At Minneapolis the premium for 13 per cent 
protein content has narrowed to about 4 
cents per bushel compared with 20 cents a 
year ago. Test weight and moisture content 
have become more important factors than 
the protein test at this market. 


The observance of a few simple precautions 
in the setting up of your office heating unit 
and the proper construction of the chimney 
will practically eliminate the danger of fire 
from these sources. As heat will decompose 
mortar and crack fire pots, while smoke pipes 
and connection are subject to rust, a periodic 
inspection of the heating plant is essential 
regardless of how well it may have been gone 
over early this fall. 


Reduced supplies of rye in important 
European countries are an important factor 
in world bread-grain prices this year. The 
European crop outside of Russia is about 
135,000,000 bushels- below last year’s figure, 
and prices of this grain in European markets 
are materially higher than a year ago. Crops 
of this grain in the United States and in Can- 
ada are also smaller than the 1925 harvests 
and prices are higher than a year ago, largely 
in expectation of export business. 


Microbe hunters operate on the theory that 
everything is guilty as a germ carrier until 
proved innocent. Results of Louisiana state 
experts in their study of anthrax spore dis- 
semination, show that corn, rice, oats, and 
bean plants are active spore carriers as they 
push up through infected soil. Nothing can 
be done to remedy that situation except the 
complete destruction preferably through cre- 
mation of all anthrax carcasses. Then there 
will be no spores for the grain plants to 
carry. 


Professional farm- relievers say that in a 
system of Federal control of grain surplus, 
accurate forecasts of crop volumes could. be 
developed. Even though the forecasts were 
invariably correct as to quantity, we would 
still be in a dilemma over the quality of the 
crops. The surplus problem is too often 
thought of as a sort of top layer to a big 
Neatly slice this off, we are told, and 
there will be a mad scramble of buyers for 
what remains, though it be smutty, garlicky, 
frozen or one-half of 1 per cent protein. Noth- 
ing could be simpler. 


crop. 


A case of grain dealers is pending before 
the Illinois State Supreme Court, following 
an appeal filed by a brokerage firm of Chi- 
cago from a decision of the Appellate Court, 
which held the firm liable for a $76,000 loss 
sustained by the State Bank of Crete, Ill. The 
appeal court ruled that when the cashier, 
G. H. Kracke, speculated on the Chicago 
Board of Trade with funds of the bank, that 
the defendant brokerage company knew that 
the money had been stolen and thus became 
liable to the bank. The company disclaims 
responsibility on the grounds that an agent 
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handled the transactions and that it should 
not be held liable for the actions of an em- 
ploye. The case establishes an important 
precedent and if the Supreme Court takes 
the same stand as the appeal court, grain 
brokerage firms must be certain that the 
money presented by clients is their own and 
not. stolen, otherwise they will be held re- 
sponsible for losses so sustained. 


The joint wheat pools of the three western 
Canadian provinces have passed a resolution 
expressing their willingness to purchase ele- 
vators of the United Grain Growers in the 
three western provinces and pressure will be 
brought on the company to force the sale 
early in the new year. This will be through 
shareholders who are holders of shares in 
both organizations. The United Grain Grow- 
ers’ officers and directors. have been resisting 
the sale for two years now, but the wheat 
pools seem to be determined to wipe out 
this farmers’ company as they did the Sas- 
katchewan Co-operative. 


An erratic wheat market is Peru. After 
a lapse of over 18 months, the United States 
is again exporting wheat to that country, 
we are informed in a report from Julian D. 
Smith, assistant trade commissioner of 
Lima. Although over 300,000 of 
wheat were shipped to Peru from the United 
States in 1924, statistics show that none was 
exported to that country during 1925. This 
year, in the month of July alone, about 165,- 
000 bushels were shipped from the United 
States to Peruvian ports. Quite frequently 
now, ships with as much as 2,000 tons of 
wheat are arriving from Pacific ports. 


bushels 


Jack Frost, says a Canadian. newspaper, 
has chosen to play the part of the villain in 
this year’s drama of the grain movement. 
We don’t know who the hero is unless per- 
haps the railroad, a freeze-proof proposition 
coming to the rescue of some of the grain at 
least that has not been lured into the icy grip 
of the villain. By greatly hindering, if not 
completely tying up navigation on the St. 
Mary’s River, the ice has prevented the plac- 
ing in eastern positions of a very considerable 
quantity of grain that would othewise have 
been moved during the fortnight just ended. 


As we go to press, the United States Civil 
Service’ Commission 
that applications for four Federal grain and 
hay specialist positions, are now open. They 
must be filed not later than January 11, with 
the Commission named above, at its Washing- 
ton office. A $3,000 salary is offered for a 
grain marketing specialist; $2,400 for assis- 
tant hay marketing specialist ; $2,400 for as- 
sistant marketing specialist on hay inspec- 
tion. We are mentioning this here in order 
to get the attention of younger grain men 
who have had actual experience in the field. 
They are often preferrable to men fresh from 
college halls. Competitors for these posi- 
tions will not be required to report for ex- 
amination at any place but will be rated on 
their education, training and experience. A 
thesis is to be filed with the application. 
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TO, SELL OR NOT -TO SEE 


Announcement has been made and denied and 
announced again, that a considerable part of the 
membership of the New York Produce Exchange 
have perfected a plan to sell the present Exchange 
Building under an arrangement that would be to 
the obvious advantage of the entire membership. 
There is opposition to the plan, however, and it is 
to be offered for the referendum vote of the entire 
membership. 

The Exchange Building is a fine large structure, 
but like all others built 40 years ago has a great 
deal of waste space which should be on a revenue 
basis. It is said that $11,000,000 has been offered 
for the property with an agreement to build a new 
structure on the site, with the three upper floors 
reserved for the exchange floor, executive officers 
and offices of members, for which would be charged 
the prevailing rental rate. 

Similar propositions have been considered on 
several occasions during the past 20 years, but 
there were legal difficulties in addition to the ob- 
jections of a majority of the members. It is 
claimed that the legal objections have been over- 
come, so there only remains the referendum to 
decide the matter one way or another. 


SEATTLE PIT WORKS WELL 

The Pacific northwest generally is passing favor- 
able comment on the reliability of wheat values as 
determined by the trading on the Seattle wheat pit. 
Contrary to the opinion of some, futures prices do 
not control the cash values, but rather it is true 
that the price of the future delivery is the cash 
value plus the customary carrying charges made 
up of warehouse expense and financing. 

In the early days of the Seattle pit, some criti- 
cism was made that the quotations were out of line. 
The logical answer was to sell the option when too 
high, or buy it when too low. One must recognize 
that the wheat that is produced in the Pacific north- 
west may be delivered on the Seattle pit the same 
as to an exporter or miller. The pit market opens 
at eight-thirty in the morning and closes at eleven- 
thirty. 

Exporters, handlers, millers and brokers are 
either in the pit or represented. The daily volume 
has been very gratifying to the membership, and is 
steadily increasing. The markets of the past few 
weeks have demonstrated the advisability of such 
a trading center. With cash buyers generally out 
af the market and the country not selling, spread- 
ing has taken place between the Seattle, Winnipeg 
and Chicago markets, maintaining values and es- 
tablishing prices. 


OAT MARKET LOOKS STRONG 

Wheat: Movement very light in this territory, 
demand has been good for milling wheat but poor 
sample finds slow sale. Markets have been nervous 
and generally lower. Growing wheat is coming 
along nicely although acreage has been somewhat 
reduced. 

Corn: Receipts have been light 
cently on account of snow and rain. But stocks of 
old corn are very large everywhere. The light re- 
ceipts had a tendency to strengthen both cash and 
futures, but as receipts become larger the advance 
fades away rather quickly. Husking returns show 
some decrease from last year, which was expected, 
but the carryover of old corn was so large that a 
lighter crop this year will not be very noticeable 
and about the only demand of any importance in 
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this section comes from industries. We hear con- 
siderable about the poor quality of the new crop, 
but so far it has not been noticeable on any of the 
corn arriving here, in fact most of it is much better 
than the corn that was put on the market last year 
at this time. Our market has kept pace with other 
markets on old corn and has been considerably 
higher than most markets on new corn. 

Oats: Until the last few days receipts of oats 
have been light and the demand has also been 
small, but they have awakened, receipts are larger, 
demand better and prices are advancing with the 
larger movement. We believe that after the first 
of the year, the shortage in the crop will be noticed 
and prices do considerable better. Oats have been 
selling to better advantage here than in most mar- 
kets.—Mueller Grain Company, Peoria, Iil., letter 
of December 10. 


CHICAGO BOARD DONATES TO FLOOD 
RELIEF 

A very satisfactory response and generous co-oper- 

ation have rewarded the efforts of the Chicago 

Board of Trade’s special committee to raise funds 
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for flood relief among the farmers of [linois. While 
it is impossible to determine at the time of going 
to press just what total sum will be realized, it is 
significant that $6,500 was pledged in the first 15 
minutes of the initial meeting. Several thousand 
dollars were also collected on the floor, in the vari- 
ous pits, and it is obvious that the members are 
disposed to come through very liberally. 

It will be remembered that a few years ago ap- 
proximately $20,000 was raised by the board to help 
the farmers who were in distress in the Kansas 
area, some of whom were even unable to secure 
seed wheat. A period of prosperity followed in that 
territory, and it is the hope of the present commit- 
tee—the chairman of which is Royal W. Bell, of 
the J. J. Badenoch Company—that something simi- 
lar may now be accomplished in Illinois. The 
Board of Trade and its members are desirous of 
helping the agriculturists of the country and are 
disposed to do all they can to alleviate an unfor- 
tunate situation. 

Definite decision as to how the money collected 
will be distributed has not yet been made. It is 
possible that the Red Cross will be suggested for 
this function. If for any reason they do not handle 
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it, probably some reliable organization of a suitable 
nature situated within the flood area will be selected ! 
to handle the distribution. 


VOLUME OF GRAIN FUTURE TRADING 
IN NOVEMBER 


The volume of trading in grain futures on the 
Chicago Board of Trade during November showed 
an increase over last month, but was considerably 
under that of November, 1925. The total of last 
month’s figures is 1,503,601,000 bushels, compared 
with 1,289,537,000 last month and 1,807,122,000 a 
year ago. The total trading for November was 
divided among the various grains as follows, for 
purposes of comparison the October figures for 
each grain being given in parentheses: Wheat, 
1,016,372,000 bushels (901,279,000); corn, 357,846,- 
000 (316,377,000); oats, 89,305,000 (52,630,000); rye, 
46,078,000 (17,251,000). 

The average open contracts for November, 
“short” side of contracts only, there being an equal . 
volume open on the “long” side: Wheat, 108,933,- 
000 bushels, compared with 100,156,000 in October 
and 113,110,000 im November, 1925; corn, 63,758,000 
bushels, as against 54,427,000 in October and 56,- 
161,000-last year; oats, 50,015 bushels compared 
with 49,162,000 in October and 50,211,000 last No- 
vember; rye, 15,144,000 bushels, as against 13,823,- 
000 in October and 11,730,000 in November, 1925. 
This from the report of C. A. Fitz, grain exchange 
superviser. 


CHANGE DELIVERY RULES 


On December 13, changes in the rules of the 
New ‘York Produce Exchange become effective. 
These amendments were voted on by members on 
November 29, referred to the Board of Governors 
on December 2, and were then posted for 10 days 
before becoming a part of the rules. The amend- 
ments include changing the discount from 20 cents 
to 23 cents a bushel for Manitoba No. 4 wheat 
under the contract price. Other changes include 
the following: “Provided, however, that on non- 
members’ orders received from points which are 
not either in the United States or Canada, the min- 
imum charge shall be 3% cents per bushel” and 
changing the third paragraph to provide for a min- 
imum charge of %4 cents per bushel on, members’ 
orders. 


SIOUX CITY’S NEW OFFICERS 

At the election on the Sioux City Grain Exchange, . 
on October 19, the following officers were chosen: 
to serve during the coming year: President, J. C. 
Mullaney; vice-president, H. S. Nevileir; secretary-- 
traffic manager, Freeman Bradford; treasurer, R. E. 
Mangan. 

The directors of this organization are: J. C. Mul- 
laney, H. S. Nevileir, R. E. Mangan, C. C. Flanley,. 
F. H. Huntting, H J. Hutton, J. S. Eales, P. A) 
Ketels and M. King. ; 

Following the election, the committees were ap-- 
pointed: 

Violation of Rules, E. A. Fields, chairman, J: S? 
Eales, S. P. Mason, A. D. Doherty, R. E. Mangam:. 
Finance, R. E. Mangan, chairman, H. J. Hutton, C 
C. Flanley. Elevator, M. King, C. C. Planley, P> A: 
Ketels. Interest, F. H. Schroeder, chairman, E.. P: 
Sullivan, H. S. Nevileir. Purchasing, P. A. Ketels,. 


.chairman, Freeman Bradford, Paul Larson. Quota-- 


tions, S. P. Mason, chairman, J. S. Eales, R: E:. 
Mangan, H. L. Jackson, R. A. Henderson, Cy. C:.. 
Flanley. Arbitration, P. A. Ketels, chairman, S?.P?. 
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Mason, E. A. Fields, F. H. Huntting, H. S. Nevileir. 
Appeals, H. J. Hutton, chairman, H. L. Jackson, 
R. A. Swenson, E. P. Sullivan, J. E. Cathcart. Mem- 
bership, H. J. Hutton, chairman, R. E. Mangan, M. 
King. Discount, R. A. Henderson, chairman, J. S. 
Eales, H. S. Nevileir, C. C. Flanley, E. A. Fields. 
Publicity, Freeman Bradford, chairman, L. J. Nel- 
son, Walter Copeland. Building, J. J. Mullaney, 
chairman, J. J. Hutton, F. H. Huntting. Grain, F. 
H. Schroeder, chairman, M. King, R. E. Mangan. 
Transportation, S. P. Mason, chairman, C. C. Flan- 
ley, J. S. Eales, R. A. Henderson, M. King. 


NEW RULES AT HUTCHINSON 

At a special meeting on November 22 of the 
Hutchinson (Kan.) Board of Trade, the following 
rules were passed: 

1. Buying or selling on brokerage, for non-mem- 
ber or non-resident member, of sample track grain 
is prohibited, except when sold for export. 

2. Interest must not be charged on any ship- 
ment after car is diverted from Hutchinson when 
the transaction has been made between two or 
more members of the association. 

3. The buying of in-bound grain on track at 
Hutchinson from resident or non-resident non-mem- 
bers is a violation of the commission rules of this 
association and no grain shall be applied on con- 
tracts for grain purchased to arrive that is on the 
track in Hutchinson at the time of making pur- 
chase. 


GOOD DEMAND FOR HIGH GRADES 

There is very little doing in wheat in this market. 
Corn and oats have had their “ups and downs” but 
for some time we have had a steady market with 
prices on the old grades a little below a parity of 
other competing markets. The old Sample grades 
have, however, sold higher here than in any market 
(we are, of course, excepting Minneapolis and the 
Missouri River markets which are very much higher 
than ours). 

The new corn began to move in good time and 
has steadily increased. The arrivals now of new 
are approximately 75 per cent of the total. Prices 
here on new corn have been better than any other 
competing markets. For a while we were congested 
but that has been corrected and right now we are 
on a good basis for shipments this way. The local 
industries are grinding approximately 70,000 to 
75,000 bushels daily. 

There has also been some shipping demand 
though this has been rather light. We look for an 
increased run of the Peoria industries after Jan- 
uary 1 and are expecting a good lively corn market 
all winter. 

There is not much to say about oats. We had no 
crop of consequence in central Illinois and a large 
percentage of what was grown was badly damaged 
and wasted and arrivals here correspond with those 
elsewhere and are very light indeed. Values are 
gradually but surely hardening and the values on 
all sorts of oats are very good indeed by comparison 
with the far away futures. There is quite a general 
opinion that the advance will continue on oats in 
every position and this market is in shape to take 
care of a good many more than are coming.—Letter 
from P. B. & C. C. Miles, Peoria, Ii. 


OMAHA ELECTS NEW OFFICERS 

Edward P. Peck of the Omaha Elevator Comr 
pany was elected president at the recent annual 
meeting of the Omaha Grain Exchange. Vice- 
presidents selected were E. W. Taylor of the Nye 
& Jenks Grain Company and O. E. Harris of the 
Trans-Mississippi Grain Company. William J. 
Hynes of the Hynes Elevator Company is treas- 
urer, and F. P. Manchester, secretary. 

In addition to the officers named, the new Board 
of Directors consists of F. C. Bell, of the Updike 
Grain Company retiring president of the Exchange; 
H A. Butler, of the Butler-Welsh Grain Company; 
M. I. Dolphin, of the Dolphin-Jones Grain Com- 
pany; Chauncey Abbott, Jr., of the Omaha Flour 
Mills; and William T. Burns of the Burns Grain 
Company. 

Mr. Peck has been in the grain business in 
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Omaha for nearly 50 years and always with the 
same firm. In June, 1877, he became associated 
with C. W. Lyman & Co., Omaha grain dealers, 
which firm was succeeded by Himebaugh-Merriam 
& Co., in 1888. In 1890 the firm became known 
as the Omaha Elevator Company of which firm Mr. 
Peck is vice-president and general manager. Mr. 
Peck is also a director in the Union Stock Yards 
Company of South Omaha, and has taken an ac- 
tive interest in the growth and development of the 
live stock business in the Omaha territory as well 
as the grain business. 

Omaha Grain Exchange standing committees for 
1927, just appointed are as follows: Alleged Vio- 
lation of Rules—O. M. Smith, chairman; Frank 
Sorensen, C. H. Wright, J. L. Welsh, C. D. Sturte- 
vant. Appeals—J. A. Linderholm, chairman; G. F. 
Dristy, O. H. Gibbs, R. J. Moes, Axel Nielsen. 
Arbitration—J. T. Buchanan, chairman; J. W. 
Holmquist, E. A. Lucke, Jas. Trimble, C. W. Adams. 
Membership—J. H. Wright, Jr., chairman; W. T. 
Burns, J. W. Redick, E. H. Tiffany, Jas. Swanick. 
Publicity—H. A. Butler, chairman; F. J. Taylor, B. 
O. Holmquist, E. L. Cahill, Harold Roth, J. F. Mead, 
H. R. Caldwell, C. O. Lyle. Quotations—A. McKin- 
ley, chairman; Fred B. Swett, E. L. Cahill, Geo. S. 
Jewett, A. H. Bewsher. Building—F. C. Bell, chair- 
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man; C. D. Sturtevant, E. W. Taylor. 


Grain—J. T. 
Buchanan, E. C. Twamley, O. M. Smith, O. E. 
Harris, J. A. Cole, L. L. Quinby, C. H. Wright, J. 
A. Linderholm, J. L. Welsh, R. J. Southard. Wheat 
Discount—O. E. Harris, chairman; L. L. Quinby, 
vice-chairman; Harold Roth, C. J. Parrott, F. R. 
Deffenbaugh, J. T. Buchanan. Coarse Grain Dis- 
count—J. A. Cole, chairman; R. EH. Miller, vice- 
chairman; H. C. Christiansen, John C, Ackerman, 
C. H. Wright, Frank Sorensen. Radio—F. P. Man- 
chester, chairman; F. C. Bell, F. J. Taylor. Cash 
Margins—I. C. Hardin, chairman; Albert Hedelund. 
Earl Triplett, Fred Swett, C. C. Crowell, Jr. Transr 
portation—C. D. Sturtevant, chairman; A. McKin- 
ley, vice-chairman; J. A. Linderholm, Chauncey 
Abbott, Jr., J. W. Holmquist. Advisory Commit- 
tee; J. A. Cole, H. A. Butler, C. W. Adams, C. H. 
Compton, F. R. Deffenbaugh, A. R. Kinney, H. O. 
Wandell, J. L. Wills, Max A. Miller, H. J. Albers, 
F. R. Swett, O. H. Gibbs, Earl Triplett, Chas. 
Schneider, W. T. Burns, J. P. Zimmerman, J. H. 
Wright, Jr. 


CORN IN DEMAND AT CINCINNATI 


Receipts of wheat light, but sufficient to meet a 
rather indifferent demand. Corn receipts have been 
light on account of the inability of the farmers to 
get in their fields. We have had very little freezing 
weather with most of the corn fields a sea of mud. 
Receipts have been too light to take care of the 
rather urgent demand. It begins to look doubtful 
if-there will be sufficient corn moved to take care of 
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December orders. Stocks of wheat in our local ele- 
vators have been gradually moving out. At present 
rate of depletion we do not know where the mills 
are going to get their Soft wheat in this section 
after the first of March or April. 

Oats receipts are exceptionally light with demand 
more urgent than we have seen it for some time.— 
Recent Letter from Early & Daniel Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


GOOD TRADE AT TOLEDO 

Demand for cash grain in our market continues 
very good. Receipts of wheat have been rather 
light, but local as well as interior millers have been 
in the market constantly, and all shipments readily 
disposed of at satisfactory prices. 

Movement of corn has been extremely light, due 
no doubt to farmers holding back and cribbing in 
order to improve the condition. 

Oats receipts continue fair, likewise the demand 
same being mostly from the interior. Note during 
the past week that prices at the seaboard for this 
commodity are somewhat below what we are dis- 
posing of this cereal in this market. We look for- 
ward to higher prices in coarse grains.—J. F. Zahm 
& Co., Toledo, letter Of December 11. 


OMAHA ALREADY GETTING SET 

Omaha grain dealers are already at work on 
the entertainment features for the next annual 
convention of the Grain Dealers National Associa- 
tion. The Omaha delegates to the Buffalo con- 
vention, C. D. Sturtevant, newly elected president 
of the national Association, F. C. Bell, J. T. Bu- 
chanan, Secretary F. P. Manchester and Chief In- 
spector H. R. Clark, were sufficiently impressed 
with the hospitality and wealth of entertainment 
furnished by their Buffalo hosts to realize that a 
man-sized job is ahead of them if they are to 
carry on the tradition and equal the high mark 
set for them. But they are out to do it and have 
already began on the preliminary plans which they 
fully intend shall culminate in‘an outstanding con- 
vention. 


F. T. C. DISMISSES BARNES-AMES CASE 

The complaint which was filed with the Federal 
Trade Commission against the Barnes-Ames Comr 
pany of New York, and its subsidiary sales and 
shipping agent, the Barnes-Irwin Company of Phila- 
delphia, has been dismissed by the Commission. 
The charges were that the New York grain export- 
ing house had injured the reputation of United 
States exporters by delivering inferior wheat to 
foreign buyers. 

The suit was instituted two years ago after Ital- 
ian buyers had complained that they had paid for 
wheat of high quality but had received inferior 
grades. Damages of $30,492 were asked. 

The Barnes-Ames company and its subsidiary 
denied the allegations and submitted that if wheat 
leaving this country contained unusual amounts of 
foreign matter the blame lay with Federal inspec- 
tors who tested and graded all shipments. 


SMALL DEMAND IN PITTSBURGH 

The arrivals of corn have been somewhat lighter 
and the demand is for desirable quality quite 
freely, and stocks in elevators have declined con- 
siderably. 

The past two or three days have noticed a very 
sharp decline in the inquiry for both old and new 
corn, and it would appear that the trade is pretty 
well filled up. It is natural to anticipate a slow 
business from now on until after the first of the 
year. Our market is in position to take on natural 
cool and sweet corn when forwarded to Pittsburgh 
for Pennsylvania Lines delivery. This class of corn 
has been bringing about 72 cents per bushel, Pitts- 
burgh, the past few days. 

Oats:—The arrivals of oats continue in excess of 
the demand and the stocks in elevators are about 
the heaviest of the season. Buyers apparently have 
been out of the market on the recent advance and it 
has been only possible to market oats when sharp 
concessions are made. Grades of poor quality No. 3 
White and the lower grades are difficult to dispose 
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of. The trade seems to be saturated with this class 
of oats and discounts continue to be quite heavy. 

Wheat:—The demand for wheat is very small. 
Local supplies are fair but farmers not delivering. 
There are more or less constant offerings of wheat 
from points west of us but mills seem to be buying 
very sparingly, 

Ear Corn: There is very little demand here for 
ear corn, most of the ear corn coming into the terri- 
tory adjacent to Pittsburgh is from the eastern part 
of Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia. This corn 
is of excellent quality and is demanding a premium 
over western ear corn—aA recent letter from the 
Harper Grain Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GOOD CORN ARRIVING 

The Argentine official preliminary estimates for 
wheat, oats and flax for this season, show wheat 
216,800,000; oats 79,600,000; flax 72,800,000 bushels 
vs. 1925-26 season, wheat 192,474,000; oats 81,690,000; 
flax 76,320,000 bushels. Exportable surplus this 
season: Wheat about 141,800,000; oats 59,000,000; 
flax 65,800,000 bushels. Nothing urgent in the cash 
demand here; with larger receipts Kansas City 
holds firm their December about a parity with May. 
Argentine figures make exportable surplus sharply 
under the Broomhall estimate. 

Corn: Stronger with speculative support chiefly 
by the local talent. Arrivals reflect the increasing 
movement of new from country stations. The de 
mand, for both old and new, is good; the quality of 
the new far superior to the average of a year 
ago. A moderate trade for shipment. Liverpool 
unchanged. Buenos Aires up % cent. 

Oats: Trade in futures mainly local. The scarcity 
of offerings of heavy, bright lots is emphasized in 
the further advance in premiums for such desirable 
lots, Northwest stocks are decreasing rapidly; the 
big accumulation is at Minneapolis—Pope & Hck- 
hardt Company, Chicago, Iil., letter of December 11. 


OATS IN DEMAND 


In the market review of December 11, Southworth 
& Co., of Toledo, Ohio, say: Receipts all grains 
almost twice as large as week ago. Wheat is being 
marketed freely, although prices are easier. Outside 
demand is reported light. .No. 2 Red basis under 
the May delivery is unchanged. Coarse grains are 
strong and higher. Corn receipts from nearby points 
average 21 to 22.5 moisture. The quality and 
general appearance is much better than a year ago. 
This class of corn is in excellent demand and selling 
at considerably over a drying basis. Oats arrivals 
are better quality, about one-third grading No. 3 
White. The better grades are bringing top prices. 
Off grades are also selling well as compared with 
other markets. 


CORN FEEDING VALUE LOW 


A good deal of rain and some soft weather, the 
past week have made corn picking tedious and un- 
pleasant. Some localities report a scarcity of 
shuckers. Country roads are not in good condition. 

While receipts of new corn at country elevators 
are light so far, they are equal to the demand. Some 
corn mills are still running on old corn, others seem 
to be pursuing a hand to mouth policy until after 
the holidays. Should we be favored with a stretch 
of steady winter weather balance of this month 
that would permit of gathering the balance of the 
corn crop, one would expect increased offerings and 
some recession in price; on the other hand should 
weather be as unsettled as last winter, the move 
ment to market would be as slow as then. A major- 
ity of our receipts of new corn grade No. 5, damaged 
grains 4 to 10 per cent, the yield in bushels around 
early expectations. The feeding value of this crop 
is low, it will take more bushels than usual to fatten 
a hog. 

Oats are gaining friends; advancing prices have 
induced some sales, we hope that recent shipments 
represent the poorest and not the best of local ele- 
vator stocks as many cars graded sample. 

In 1778 the Boston Tea Party voiced discontent 
on one subject, viz., Taxes. Today the farmers often 
talk of the three T’s: High Taxes, Tariff and 
Transportation. The best moneymaker is the nice 
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little lady from the country who comes to town on 
Saturdays and sells us those fat chickens at $1.50 
each and eggs at 65 cents per dozen. 

Values here: Old No. 2 Yellow corn 72 to 72%. 
Old No. 2 White corn 71% to 72. New No. 5 Yellow, 
5 White corn 61 to 614%. No. 3 White oats 44 to 45. 
—H. I. Baldwin & C0., Decatur, Ill, letter of Decem- 
ber 11. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE PUBLISHES 
1925-26 REPORT 


Nearly 450 pages were required to set forth all 
necessary information in the latest bound report of 
the New York Produce Exchange. The present 
volume includes the charter, by-laws and trade rules, 
complete list of members, and much other useful 
data. Following after some 34 pages of statistical 
data, is the report of proceedings of the last annual 
meeting, in which the Board of Managers reviewed 
recent activities. The net surplus from general ex- 
change and building administration for the year 
1925-26 was $132,362.57, compared to $107,390.94 
the previous year. There were at the date of the 
report 1,133 regular members along with 445 asso- 
ciate members, making a total of members of all 
elasses of 1,578. 

An alphabetical list commences on Page 391 and 
runs to the end of the book, giving the names of 
all members, the names of the firms with which 
each is connected, the business of each and business 
addresses. 

One of the sections of most interest to members 
of the grain trade is that which is entitled “Rules 
Regulating the Grain Futures Trade for Delivery 
in Buffalo among Members of the New York Produce 
Exchange, adopted July 14, 1926.” Twenty-nine 
pages are required for this information. 

The report of the trustees of the Gratuity Fund 
shows that the amount on bond and mortgage is 
$582,750 invested as first liens on property. The 
average rate of interest. is 5.52 per cent. The ex- 
pense of carrying on the system has been $7,862.76 
and the gain in the surplus fund for the year is 
$9,228.31. 


CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP 

Minneapolis.—The following memberships in the 
‘Chamber of Commerce have been transferred: From 
O. T. Newhouse to E. L. Mattson, G. T. Mears to 
Walter Stanger, J. C. Wyman to Wilbur F. Hyde, 
Ray R. Ebmer to Harry G. Cowan. 

Indianapolis.—H. Lee: Early is a new member on 
the Board of Trade and has the trading privilege 
held by Milton Crowe. 

Milwaukee—Elmer J. DeBuhd has been elected 
to membership in the Chamber of Commerce and 
the membership of J. H. Hudson has been trans- 
ferred. Reported by Secretary H. A. Plumb. 

Richmond.—H. O. Gates & Co., have been admitted 
to membership on the Grain Exchange. Reported 
by Secretary W: F. Green. 

Duluth—dJoseph Feuer is a new member of the 
Board of Trade and H. O. Wernli’s membership has 
been withdrawn. Reported by Secretary Charles 
F. MacDonald. 

Chicago0.—The membership of the following on the 
Board of Trade have been transferred: Estate Wm. 
C. Foley, Jr., Lee Rosenberg, Harry F. Hill, Edward 
Hyman and Charles F. Avery. The following are 
new members: Charles F. Roberts, John J. Martin, 
Lynn K. Brugh, Jr.. Emmet G. Barker, Henry H. 
Rohn. Suspended memberships are Lawrence D. 
Donahue, Walter J. McGraw, Oscar C. White and 
Robert J. Zorge. Reported by Secretary James J. 
Fones. 


BUFFALO MARKET ACTIVE 

There continues to be an excellent demand for 
both corn and oats in this market at the present 
time with every prospect of a continuance through- 
out the winter months. The dairy farmers in -the 
eastern section of the country find feeding very 
profitable at prevailing prices for milk and so long 
as they can buy corn and other feedstuffs at pre- 
sent levels they will feed heavily with a resultant 
good demand grain in this market. 

Stocks of both corn and oats in local elevators 
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are larger than is usually the case at this period of 
the year, but owing to the condition of the crops in 
the middle west territory tributary to this market, 
indications point to a lighter winter run of grain 
from the country than has been the case the past 
few years, so that these elevator stocks will all, no 
doubt, be needed to supply the deficiency of country 
grain before the winter is over. 

Wheat trade is slow at present as most millers 
have secured ample supplies to arrive by lake at 
the close of navigation and carry either in elevator 
or vessel to take care of their normal winter re- 
quirements. 

The year just closing has seen the healthiest de- 
mand which this section of the country has enjoyed 
for several years and all indications, at the present 
time are that Buffalo will do the largest merchandis- 
ing business in grain in its history during the next 
12 months.—/J. G. McKillen, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., 
letter of December 11. 


TERMINAL NOTES 


The Winnipeg Grain Exchange has organized its 
Grain Exchange Hockey Club for 1926-27. 


Robert G. Brandt is manager of the New York 
City office of the Armour Grain Company. 

Charles W. Chilcotte is now with Clark, Childs 
& Co., as manager of their ‘grain department in 
New York. 


A glee club has been organized on the St. Louis 
Merchants Exchange. This organization will broad- 
cast over radio station KMOX. 


E. H. Thornton has been re-elected to the posi- 
tion of traffic manager of the Galveston Chamber 
of Commerce, Galveston, Texas. 

The W. M. Bell Company of Milwaukee, Wis., was 
one of the firms to be admitted recently to the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

The affairs of the J. R. Hudgins & Co., grain, hay 
and feed buyers at Baltimore, Md., have been ter- 
minated and the business will be discontinued in 
the near future. 


On November 16, a Chicago Board of Trade 
membership brought $7,000 net to the buyer. This 
price indicated an advance of $200 over the last 
sale of the week preceding. 

Jack, McCarthy succeeds R. H. Glandon as man- 
ager for the Dodge City, Kan., office of Goffe & 
Carkener. He was for a year southwestern traveling 
representative for the company. 


Jesse W. Young who until recently was with 
Southworth & Co. at Toledo, Ohio, is now in busi- 
ness for himself at Lafayette, Ind., under the name 
of the Lafayette Grain Company, Inc. 

Peter E. Bowers is now in business for himself 
at Kansas City, Mo., and is operating as a grain 
futures broker. Mr. Bowers was formerly with the 
Vanderslice-Lynds Company with headquarters at 
Kansas City. 

An additional office is now occupied by Sam 
Strisik, grain dealer of New York City, in the 
Produce Exchange. He had added, the office formr 
erly occupied by the Hall-Baker Grain Company in 
the Exchange building. 

The Vancouver office of the Stevens Grain.Com- 
pany of Winnipeg, Man., has been closed and Mr. 
McLean the local manager there is now with the 
R. P. Clark & Co., as manager of the grain depart- 
ment. 


The Stuhr-Seidl Company, grain commission 
merchants of Minneapolis, has leased the Gluek 
Brewing Company’s grain elevator and malt house 
for a five-year period. It is to be used as a grain 
elevator. 

EK.’ C. MacLean is now with R. P. Clark & Co., 
Ltd., of Vancouver, B. C., and will be in charge 
of the company’s grain department as manager. 
He was formely manager of the Stevens Grain 
Company. 

Members of the Kansas City Board of Trade 
helped E. D. Bigelow celebrate his eighty-eighth 
birthday on December 5. Mr. Bigelow is now as- 
sistant to the president of the Board but is best 
known for his years as secretary of the Board. 
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President L. A. Fuller of the Board celebrated his 
fifty-seventh birthday the same week and received 
a plug hat of the vintage of 1869 as a token of re- 
spect from members of the Exchange. 


Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 


Sawyer Grain Company of San Francisco, Calif. | 


The capital stock of the company, which was or- 
ganized by R. R. Sawyer, William Day and L. B. 
Hart, is $15,000. 


On November 16 the first official list of quota- 
tions on grades of sugar was posted by the New 
Orleans Sugar & Rice Exchange. This followed the 
receipt of the first plantation granulated on the 
New Orleans market. 


Walter J. Morgan is now Pacific inspector for 
the Hay, Grain and Feed Division of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. He was former 
chief inspector of the Ogden Grain Exchange. His 
headquarters will be at San Francisco, Calif. 


The Houston Grain Company of Kansas City, 
Mo., has been liquidated and James E. Houston, 
who was head of the firm, is now associated with 
the Bruce Bros. Grain Company. Mr. Houston will 
handle the future business of the Bruce company. 


The Leeson Grain Company, Inc., of Buffalo, N. 
Y., on December 1 took over the grain handling 
equipment of the Globe Elevator Company, which 
includes Elevators “B” and “C” equipped with grain 
drier and bleacher as well as the molasses feed 
plants. 


In the office of Secretary Fones of the Chicago 
Board of Trade there now hangs a picture of Joseph 
H. Hudlin, in charge of the cleaning force on the 
Exchange floor. He has been with the Board since 
1881 following his father as chief in 1894. His 
father was with the Board for 39 years and eight 
months. 


Membership certificates in the Philadelphia Com- 
mercial Exchange held by the following are to be 
sold at public auction on December 20: Barber 
Milling Company, BeiSwanger Bros., E. E. Delp 
Grain Company, W. S. Hastings & Son, Standard 
Hay Company, uertee C. Townsend and William 
H. Yohe. 


A campaign has been started against smut by 
the Ogden Grain Exchange, Ogden, Utah, in co- 
operation with county, state and Federal authori- 
ties. It claims that the value of the dockages this 
year on grain handled through Ogden terminal ele- 
vators will reach $210,000 with invisible losses 
equally as heavy. 

The fortieth anniversary of the Charles M. Cox 
Company of Boston, Mass., and its five affiliated com- 
panies and 10 retail branches was celebrated on 
November 26, A~ trade convention was held at the 
‘City Club, attended by 120 employes. The company 
has one of the largest feed and grain businesses in 
the New England States. 


The present rule on the Seattle Exchange rela- 
tive to interest charges has been interpreted by the 
Grain Committee to mean that buyers shall not 
charge more than five days’ interest on advances 
paid against cars of grain held for diversion at in- 
spection points, time to be computed from date cars 
are ordered from hold tracks, 


In January the terms of the following members 
of the Board of Directors of the Baltimore Chamber 
of Commerce expire, all of whom have served con- 
tinuously for three years: President, A. R. Dennis; 
vice-president, Ferdinand A. Meyer; chairman of 
the Executive Committee, Eugene Blackford and A. 
F. Sidebotham and A. Leslie Lewis. 


Nominations have been made for officers for the 
coming year on the Chicago Board of Trade as 
follows: President, John A. Bunnell (re-election) ; 
vice-president, David Howard Lipsey; directors, 
H. H. Lobdell and E. D. Norton (re-election) and 
Fred T. Bascom, Frank J. Delaney and Peter V. 
Carey. The election will take place in January. 


A committee was appointed late in November on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade for nominating 
officers for the ensuing year. Harry C. Gamage of 
the Moore-Seaver Grain Company is chairman of 
the committee which comprises James N. Russell, 
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Henry P. Ismert, E. O. Bragg, and W. J. Mensen- 
dieck. The election will be held on January 4. 
C. M. Hardenbergh is now first vice-president of the 
Exchange and will be one of the candidates for the 
presidency following the usual custom of advance- 
ment. 


Nominations have been made by the Nominating 
Committee on the Grain and Hay Exchange, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, for the annual election which will 
take place on December 16. The following nomina- 
tions were made: For directors: Three-year term, 
A. M. Braun, Fred B. Edmunds, D. W. Hopkins, 
Lew McGlaughlin and B. H. Wess; for one-year 
term, F. F. Collins. 


| TRADE NOTES | 


The Strong-Scott Manufacturing Company ot 
Minneapolis, is finding a strong demand for its 
line of feed grinding machinery. The company <ar- 
ries a grinder for every purpose and every feed 
combination and is spreading the gospel of more 
scientific feeding. 

Sprout,. Waldron & Co., 1203 Sherman Street, 
Muncy, Pa., have been working overtime turning 
out feed grinding machinery which has been de- 
manded by both mills and elevators. Few farmers 
in progressive districts now feed whole grain, and 
elevators are finding feed grinding equipment a 
profitable investment. 

The Weller Manufacturing Company, Chicago, Ill, 
has taken over the manufacturing and sale of the 
White Car Door Opener. This opener has been 
on the market for some time. It has been thor- 
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complaint originated on a sale of 30,000 bushels 
of feed oats. In disposing of the case, the judges 
concluded: “The broker’s confirmation is the con- 
tract unless, upon receipt of same, amendment or 
cancellation is effected by immediate communica- 
tion by wire or ’phone with the other party to the 
contract.” 

The second claim between the above mentioned 
concerns, was for $1,113.75 (plus interest from 
September 30, 1925) was granted to the Omaha con- 
cern, on the principle that “a broker who, in good 
faith or otherwise, exceeds his authority, is liable 
for resulting damages.” 


THE MOVING OF HUNTLEY 


The Huntley Manufacturing Company, of Silver 
‘Creek, N. Y., has passed into the Huntley Manufac- 
turing Company of Brocton, N. Y., their plant hav- 
ing been practically moved to their new factory 
building as shown below. 

They are now running full force at Brocton, with 
their machinery in place and in operation, using 
Niagara Falls electric power. They anticipated 
using only a portion of the building at the start 
but found that they would require practically all of 
the available space in order to properly house their 
new machinery as well as the machinery moved 
from Silver Creek and the force of men employed, 
and to be employed. 

Production is increasing daily. For a_ short 
period, there necessarily was some confusion. But 
taken as a whole, the plant has been moved and 
placed in position with very little difficulty all of 
which has now been smoothed out. It naturally 
curtailed production for a very short period which 
has put the company back somewhat on deliveries 


NEW BROCTON (N. Y.) PLANT OF THE HUNTLEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


oughly tried and users are loud in their praise of its 
efficiency. It will remove a door in from two to 
five minutes and does not splinter or chip ihe 
boards, leaving them in condition to be used again. 


The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company of 
Milwaukee, has taken over all the patent rights, 
dies, etc., of the milling and elevator machinery of 
Nordyke & Marmon, Inc., of Indianapolis. The 
latter company will use all its space and effort in 
the production of the Marmon automobile, while the 
mill and eleyator machinery formerly manufactured 
at Indianapolis will now be made at the Allis plant 
in Milwaukee. 


It is rare indeed that one can find an elevator of 
any size which has not Fairbanks Scales or a Fair- 
tbanks-Morse Oil Engine or Motor in its equipment. 
The scales made by this Chicago firm have become 
standard equipment in grain handling plants, and 
the list of new installations which the company 
has on file would fill columns. It is an uncommon 
thing to find a product which has such universal 
endorsement in an industry. 


LARGE CLAIMS SETTLED 


Two controversies between two grain companies, 
one in Omaha, Neb., and the other in New Orleans, 
La., involving claims exceeding $3,500, have been 
settled by the Grain Dealers National Association’s 
Arbitration Committee No. 5. The average arbi- 
trated claim is about $200. The first claim of the 
Trans-Mississippi Grain Company of Omaha, 
against the W. L. Richeson Company, Inc., of New 
Orleans, was for $2,454.30, and was refused. The 


but this situation has been overcome and rapid 
strides are being made in getting everything set 
for a decided increase in production within a short 
period. 

Ease and quickness in handing all raw materials 
into the works and finished product direct into the 
car will make a big difference in output of itself. 
Added. to this, the many new machines purchased 
and placed and the addition of men as they can 
be assimilated, makes it certain that future de- 
liveries of Monitor machines will be much more 
prompt than they have been in the past. 


BORER QUARANTINE REVISED 


A fourth revision of the quarantine on account of 
the European corn borer, made necessary by the 
spread of the pest into new territory—Indiana and 
West Virginia—has been signed by C. F. Marvin, 
Acting Secretary of Agriculture. In addition to the 
new territory described, certain changes have been 
made in the regulations under the quarantine. It 
also includes three amendments, issued previously, 
involving the additions of territory. 

The revised quarantine requires the inspection 
and certification of shelled corn and seed of broom- 
corn, products hitherto exempted from the require- 
ments. Provision is also made for the disinfec- 
tion, as a condition of interstate movement, of any 
restricted article found to be infested with the 
European corn borer when, in the opinion of the 
inspector, such disinfection or treatment will elim- 
inate all risk of transmission of infestation. The 
European corn corer now exists in States of Mass- 
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achusetts, New Hampshire, Main, Vermont, Rhode 
Island, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana and West Virginia. 


NEW VIBRATING SCREEN ON THE 
MARKET 


Simplicity of construction and minimum upkeep 
expense are important considerations in vibrating 
screens. It is said that the new ball bearing vibrat- 
ing screen just announced by the Link-Belt Com- 
pany, of Chicago, Philadelphia and Indianapolis, 
combines these features and also possesses adapta- 
bility to almost any fine screening condition, 

This sereen is a mechanically operated device, 
reduced to the simplest possible mechanism—one 
moving part which rotates in large oversize ball 
bearings. The vibrator has no cams, springs, strik- 
ing blocks or levers to adjust or renew; it consists 
simply of a shaft, driven at suitable speed from 
any common source of power. This shaft, thrown 
out of balance by adjustable counterweights, im- 
parts vibrations to the screen box on which it is 
mounted, and these in turn are transmitted to the 
screen cloth secured under tension to the box. 

The screen cloth is placed upon the deck with its 
two longitudinal edges bent up. Binders are pro- 
vided on the fine mesh cloths for protection against 
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mate of the Argentine crop which has just been 
released places the 1927 production at 215,316,000 
bushels. This is an increase of about 24,000,000 
bushels over last year’s crop. Unofficial estimates 
place the Australian wheat crop at 140,000,000 bush- 
els, an increase of about 27,000,000 bushels over the 
previous year’s crop in that country. If the Argen- 
tine exports during December are no larger than 
during October and November the stocks of old 
wheat on January 1 will exceed last year’s stocks 
on that date by about 25,000,000 bushels. This will 
make the total supply of wheat in the Southern 
Hemisphere, including the 1927 crop, around 80,- 
000,000-85,000,000 bushels larger than last year. 


While the United States had exported to December 
4 about 134,500,000 bushels of wheat compared with 
54,000,000 bushels last year, there still remains 
around 80,000,000 bushels available for export as- 
suming that the domestic consumption this year 
will be about the same as last year and allowing 
for an increase of around 25,000,000 bushels in the 
carryover June 36. 

The Canadian exportable surplus has been esti- 
mated at around 300,000,000 bushels, about the 
same as last year. During the three months August 
to October, however, exports totaled only 60,000,000 
bushels compared with about 84,000,000 bushels for 
the same period last year. This would indicate that 


Forty-Fifth Year 


est premiums of the crop were paid for the best 
offerings during the week ending December 11. 
No. 1 Amber Durum sold at Duluth as high as 45 
cents over the December price. Ordinary qualities 
of this grade, however, sold at around 20-25 cents 
over the future quotations. 


Mills and elevators are active buyers of Hard 
Winter at this writing but shippers are taking most 
of the high protein wheat. Twelve per cent protein 
No. 2 Hard Winter is quoted at 5 cents over the 
December price with 14% per cent protein selling 
at 5% cents over the December. Export bids are 
around 11 cents over the Chicago December for 
wheat delivered to Gulf ports. 


Soft Winter wheat prices have been held fairly 
steady in the central-western markets by light re- 
ceipts. Milling demand has been only moderate. 
In the Pacific Northwest export demand is slightly 
more active but is mostly for shipment on previous 
sales. Freight rates from Pacific Coast markets 
have also been reduced but exporters are reported 
to be unable to work much new business except in 
parcel lots. Country movement has been slightly 
larger recently and it is estimated by the trade that 
around 20,000,000 bushels will still remain for ex- 
port at the first of the year. Stocks of wheat at the 
principal markets of the country reported to the 
United States Department of Agriculture totaled 


SIDE VIEW OF NEW LINK-BELT BALL-BEARING VIBRATING SCREEN 


tearing. Two flanged clamp plates engage these 
binders or the bent edges of the cloth; and by 
tightening the wing nuts on each side, the cloth 
can be stretched quickly to the desired tension. 
These side clamp plates stretch the cloth, clamp 
the cloth to its deck, eliminate wear of the screen 
box side frames and prevent leakage along side 
edges. A longitudinal vibrator strip assists the 
screening action by imparting raps to the cloth— 
minimizing wear. The binders are quickly detach- 
able and can be re-used; and screen cloths, which 
are of standard width, can be obtained in rolls from 
the cloth manufacturers. 


THE GRAIN MARKET SITUATION 


By G? A. COLLIER 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


The grain market was generally firm and prices 
tended upward during the latter part of November 
and the first half of December. At this writing 
(December 11) however, the upward tendency in 
wheat prices has apparently been checked. The 
undertone of the corn market is also slightly 
weaker than during the past week or 10 days. 
Oats continue to have independent strength but the 
rye market is following wheat grains. Barley 
prices in the Central West have followed the trend 
of other feed grains. 

The world wheat market situation differs matert- 
ally from last year at this time when the trend of 
prices was sharply upward. The supply of bread 
grains in Europe is much smaller than last year but 
North American stocks are much larger and pros- 
pects for the wheat crop in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere are more favorable. The first official esti- 


the amount of wheat still available for export in 
Canada is materially larger than at this time last 
year. In this connection, however, it should be 
borne in mind that the quality of the Canadian 
wheat is not so good as last year. The principal 
cause of the damage has been the wet weather and 
it is difficult to tell what quality the wheat will be 
when it is dried out. Navigation on the lakes will 
close at midnight December 12 so that the move- 
ment of Canadian grain is not likely to be heavy 
until navigation opens again in the spring. 


While considerable old wheat remains to be ex- 
ported from Argentina, exports recently have been 
light because of the high ocean freights and new 
crop grain will not reach European markets for 
another 60 days. During this period export demand 
for United States wheat is likely to continue fairly 
active as European stocks are light and the United 
States is probably the most convenient country 
from which to obtain prompt shipments. Ocean 
freight rates have recently been greatly reduced, 
and space for December and January shipment to 
Europe is avialable at rates only about half as 
high as a few weeks ago. 

Cash prices have in general followed the trend 
of future prices and premiums have not been materi- 
ally changed. High protein wheat continues to sell 
at a much smaller premium over the future price 
basis than last year. Twelve per cent protein No. 1 
Dark Northern is selling at this writing at Minne- 
apolis at 3 cents to 7 cents over the December 
price. Thirteen per cent protein is selling at 5 
cents to 8 cents over. Offerings of desirable mill- 
ing grades continue about equal to current mill de- 
mand. Offerings of desirable qualities of Durum 
wheat have been very scarce recently and the high- 
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slightly over 75,000,000 bushels at the close of the 
week ending December 4. This was a reduction of 
about 4,000,000 bushels since the first of November. 


CORN PRICES UP 5 CENTS FOR THE MONTH 

Corn prices have advanced about 5 cents per 
bushel since the middle of November but at this 
writing (December 11) are holding barely steady. 
Prospects of a heavier movement should the 
weather become more favorable has_ recently 
caused a slightly easier undertone to the market. 
The demand has been about sufficiently active to 
absorb current offerings but with stocks of corn 
at the markets still unusually large there appears 
to be some doubt as to whether the present limited 
demand can absorb materially increased receipts 
except at lower prices. Stocks of corn at the prin- 
cipal markets totaled close to 30,000,000 bushels at 
the close of the week ending December 4. 

Deliveries on December future contracts to date 
have not been large as the spread of about 8 cents 
between the December and May prices provided a 
very satisfactory carrying charge for the grain in 
store. ; 

Husking and cribbing of corn has continued to 
make slow progress from the Ohio Valley and 
Middle Atlantic States northward because of per- 
sistently unfavorable weather or wet fields. Con- 
siderable husking remains to be done in this area 
with a large percentage of damaged corn in some 
sections. West of the Mississippi River gathering 
made fair to good progress with the crop mostly 
harvested and housed in the Great Plains States. 
From the demand standpoint there has been little 
change in the corn market situation. Argentine 
corn is competing with corn from the central west- 
ern markets on the Pacific Coast. 
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VARIETY of oats called “Gopher oats’ raised 
A at ‘the Minnesota Agricultural college has again 

demonstrated its superiority in tests and in com- 
petition with ‘the older varieties. Six trials were made 
in Houston County and an average yield of 60 bushels 
to the acre ‘was reported as against 54 bushels for the 
common varieties in that county, according to a report 
from L, A. Churchill, Houston County agent, by officials 
at the county farm. One farmer obtained from his 
Gopher oats more ‘than 94 bushels to the acre, as com- 
pared with a ‘little less than 83 for the common va- 
rieties. The same report shows that Velvet barley, a 
variety developed at the Minnesota station, did better 
than the common varieties by about 4.3 bushels. The 
average production ‘for six farms was 44.67 bushels 
of Velvet barley as compared with 40.32 bushels of com- 
mon varieties. Development of Gopher oats was made 
in an effort to produce a variety especially suited to 
the black soils of ‘southern Minnesota, which would be 
free from losses through lodging. Such losses are 
Jargely overcome ‘by ‘the new oats which yield even 
‘more freely than the common varieties and produce 
a high quality of seed. 

* * = 

George Parker Harding, vice-president of E. S. 
Woodworth & Co., died recently at his home, 1815 Col- 
fax Avenue South, after having been ill for several 
months. Mr. Harding had been connected with the 
ermaiin business in Minneapolis since 1884, when he came 
to ‘Minneapolis from Canada. He was born in 1864 
in &t. John, New Brunswick, and was educated in Can- 
ada. He first entered the :accounting department of 
the grain firm of F. H. Peavy & Co., and soon became 
the gompany’s cash grain trader. In 1892 he asso- 
ciated |himself with FE. S. Woodworth & Co. Before his 
death ine was vice-president of that company and gec- 
retary of its affiliated organization, the Concrete Ele- 
vator Cmmpany. He was for years a director of the 
Chamber of Commerce and served as president of the 
Minneapottis Grain Commission Merchants Association. 

* * * 

The Stwhr-Seidl Company, grain commissioners, 60 
Chamber of Commerce Building, have leased the Gluek 
Brewing Company, grain elevator and malt house for 
a period of jifive years. Since the enactment of the 
prohibition amendment the Gluek company’s eleva- 
tor has been unused. Before the adoption of the 
Bighteenth Armendment it had been in constant use. 
The building, situated among others of the plant at 
2021 Marshall Street Northeast, has a capacity of 175,- 
000 bushels. The building is to be used exclusively 
@S a storage plant and for grain elevator purposes. 

* * = 

The delegation who represented Minneapolis at the 
reeent hearing of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
at Washington, D. C..on the 6-cent adjustment of grain 
and flour rates, proposed by the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railroad to seaboard states and by the Soo Line to 
New fngland consisted of the following: Shreve M. 
Archer, president of the Chamber of Commerce; A. R. 
Rogers president of the Civic & Commerce Association; 
H. R. Reesner, president of the Minneapolis Traffic 
Association, which is maintained by the Chamber of 
Commerce and Civic & Commerce Association and rep- 
resents them in rate and traffic matters; Frank B. 
Townsend, director of traffie’of the Minneapolis Traffic 
Association; Edward J. Grimes, chairman of the grain 
and milling division of the Trade Association, and vice- 
president of the Cargiil Grain Company; G. F. Ewe, 
vice-president ef Van Dusen-Harrington Company; H. 
A. Feltus, traffie manager, and Albert C. Remele, attor- 
ney, of Van Dusen-Harrington Company; W. H. Perry, 
traffic manager of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Company ; 
M. H. Strothman, supervisor of traffic of Washburn 
Crosby Company; Charles C, Bovey. vice-president of 
Washburn Crosby Company; Morton W. Smith, presi- 
dent of Fraser Smith Company; E. S. Woodworth, 
president of E. S. Woodworth & Co.; B. F. Benson, 
president of Benson-Quinn Company; J. A. Mull, sec- 
retary of the Central Elevator Company; Ernest C. 
Carman, assistant attorney general of Minnesota. 

. s . 

James F. Whallon, secretary of the Columbia Eleva- 

tor Company, Minneapolis, died recently at his home 


from the result of injuries received in an automobile 
accident. He was very well known among members 
of the Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Whallon was a 
32nd degree Mason, member of the Minneapolis, La- 
fayette and Minikahda Clubs of Minneapolis and of 
the Minnesota Club, St. Paul. 

* * * 

Douglas Malloch, writer, Chicago, was the principal 
speaker at the banquet held by the Minneapolis Traffic 
Club at the ballroom of the Nicollet Hotel, November 
18. About 800 guests were present. C. T. Vandenover, 
president of the club, was toastmaster. 

‘er Srer ee 

Chas. Austin has succeeded Capt. Getchell as head 

doorman at the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 
* * * 

A request for transfer of membership in the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce has been made from 
J. B. Becher to Edward F. Barret of the Becher, Bar- 
ret, Lockerby Company. 
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ECEIPTS of grain have been exceptionally light in 

this market, which is probably due to the open 
winter. As a rule, this season of the year can 
boast of a heavy movement of corn and oats, but with 
corn in the present state the movement is very light, 
and there are still some oats in the fields that have 
never been threshed on account of the wet threshing 
season. 


A 


%* * * 


Bert Boyd contends that if shippers would sort their 
corn before shelling it, they would avoid the excess 
amount of damaged grains and would get a better price. 
Some No. 4 corn shows 9 per cent damaged, while 
others from the more conservative shippers show only 
4 per cent damaged. Naturally, the corn that contains 
the lowest average of damaged grains sells better, more 
readily and at a better price. Shippers don’t seem to 
understand this condition and it seems impossible to 
explain it, but the whole fault is that too many dam- 
aged ears are shelled, and a little sorting of the corn 
would help matters considerably. 

* * * 

Oats are in good demand, especially No. 2 White, 
while Sample and off grades are readily sold at a dis- 
count. Wheat receipts are very light and selling at 
$1.34 Indiana points. No. 2 White oats are selling at 
45 cents Indiana points. Corn varies according to 
grade and is sold on its merits; in fact, every car sells 
on its merits. 

* * * 

Cc. G. Watkins, president of the Cleveland Grain & 
Milling Company, spent some time in Indianapolis last 
week looking over and inspecting the company’s hold- 
ings here. E. K. Sheppard, manager of the company, 
expects to have the new Ellis Drier in operation very 
shortly. The new elevator is about completed and ex- 
pected to be in operation in the near future. 

* * * 

H. E. Kinney announces the installation of a new 
feed mill at his Castleton, Ind., elevator, lately acquired 
by the company. With the new equipment the company 
is in position to grind oats and corn. In addition to 
the feed mill, a mill for the purpose of cracking corn 
for poultry feed has been installed. The location is 
ideal, being situated in the center of one of the pros- 
perous dairy communities, and considerable cotton seed 
meal is being sold. Mr, Kinney is preparing feeds at 
Fountaintown, Ind., another one of his elevators. War- 
ren Mannon, president of the Kinney Grain Company, 
was married on November 11 to Miss Moorehead, of 
this city. Little has been seen of Warren since the 
wedding. 
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Pending establishment of an intrastate quarantine by 
Indiana officials against the movement of corn from 
areas infested with European corn borer to uninfested 
counties, the state of Indiana will be included in a 
Federal quarantine against this pest, it was learned on 
the return to Indianapolis of Frank N. Wallace, state 
entomologist, who has been in close touch with the work 
of checking the borer. This quarantine, until the 
establishment of the state quarantine by the state 
entomologist, will prohibit the shipping of any corn or 


corn parts with the exception of cleaned shelled corn 
which has been certified by a Federal inspector. In- 
diana will soon establish a quarantine of the few north- 
ern counties, where the borer has’ been found, and the 
state quarantine will contain the same restrictions as 
the Federal quarantine. 

: e x ok 

Feeds in general are dull with little demand, and 
only an occasional inquiry. This applies to mill feeds 
and corn products, while the demand for cotton seed 
meal is very good. Cotton seed meal is selling at a 
low figure; in fact, about the lowest in some years, 
being quoted around $31 Indianapolis. Dealers believe 
that some good cold weather might open up the feed 
business, but indications at present are not encouraging. 
Hay is very dull with some demand in scattered sec- 
tions through the South, but nothing to boast over. 

* * * 

On November 29, Division No. 1 of the Federal Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Washington, D. C., of 
which E. I. Lewis, commissioner, is chairman, listened 
to argument in the-case of the Indianapolis Board of 
Trade against the Wabash Railroad, involving rates on 
grain in Indiana and Illinois. This is one of several 
cases brought by the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
through which it is hoped to obtain more equitable rates 
for shippers. The Board of Trade was represented by 
L. E. Banta, the Board’s traffic manager. Arrayed 
against Banta were lawyers representing the railroad 
and the Chicago Board of Trade. Mr. Banta remained 
over for a hearing in what is known as the Minne- 
apolis overland rate case, a case in which Indiana ship- 
pers are much interested, and in which the Indianapolis 
Board of Trade intervened. 
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AD weather, wet fields, poor roads and along with 
B this movement of tobacco, has resulted in move- 

ment of corn having been light on the new crop. 
The poor prices in effect also had their share of 
holding back movement from the farm, but with the 
market up about 10 cents a bushel, movement would 
probably be better with dry weather, or a freeze. At 
the present time No. 2 White or milling corn is 
80 cents a bushel, with No. 2 Mixed 78 cents. Oats 
are also in fair demand at 52 cents for No. 2 White 
and 50 cents for No. 3 White. There is very little 
demand for off grade oats or corn. Corn is too moist 
to take chances with off grade, which will heat. 

* * * 


Right now the corn dryers are not rushed, but a 
little later on when the corn crop gets into good 
movement, local dryers will have all the business they 
can handle. 

* * * 

Local grain men claim that while there is a reported 
earryover of 182,000,000 bushels of corn no old corn 
is being seen here, the markets being fairly well 
cleaned up, and if there is a lot of old corn, it 
must be in the large elevator centers, and strongly 
held. 

+ * * 

The Ballard & Ballard Company, local flour millers, 
are getting along nicely in tearing down, and erecting 
some new buildings in order to clear the site for a 
new 1,000,000-bushel grain elevator to go up on the 
old mill yard, and give the company much needed 
capacity for storage. The Washburn Crosby plant 
at Louisville, known as the Louisville Milling Com- 
pany, is also using more storage than formerly, and 


at the present time is leasing the elevator of the 
W. A. Thomson interests. 
” * « 
O. H. Wathen, local distiller, and later corn mill 


operator and elevator owner, has recently been elected 
a director of the Louisville Railway Company. 
* * = 
The Kentucky Public Elevator Company continues 
to be fairly busy, with a lot of long storage grain in 
hand, but daily handlings are lighter than they were. 
*- — — 
Osear Fenley, of the Kentucky Public Elevator 
Company, is one of the surviving six out of 31 charter 
members of the Pendennis Club, Louisville, which 
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was formed in 1881. The club has grown until it 
is one of the larget and oldest in the South. 
* * + 

Fire on the evening of December 3, caused loss 
of about $10,000, when the feed warehouses of: George 
¥F. Korfhage & Sons, 1518 South Preston Street, burned 
at 7 o’clock in the evening. About 18 cars of hay 
were reported destroyed in the blaze. 

* * * 

R. D. Rideling Company, hay and grain dealers, 
Louisville, was fortunate in a small fire in the 
company stables, which was caught in time to prevent 
any heavy loss on the evening of December 3. 
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HE price for tickets of membership in the N. Y. 
Produce Exchange sustained a further decline 
during the past month. In our last report we 
mentioned a sale of a “regular” ticket at $3,350, and 
ii is now reported that a sale has been made at $2,800, 
or possibly for slightly less according to gossip in 
some quarters. Likewise, the last sale reported of 
an associate ticket was at $2,200, compared with $2,500 
asked a month ago. At the prices last paid there 
are said to be a few more tickets of both classes 
available with some inquiry in evidence at slightly 
less. In view of the much, higher prices at which 
tickets sold a few months ago and also the general 
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belief that there will be a general improvement in 
business; notably in the wheat pit, there are many 
who endorse the opinion that a substantial rally in 


prices of tickets may be looked for in the near future. 
* * * 
Moore of the John E, Bastien Grain Company, 
was a visitor on 'Change last month. 
* * * 


Alex 
of Chicago, 


Harry A. King, grain dealer, has been 

membership in the N. Y. Produce Exchange, 
se ow 

Although they have the well known Bowling Green 
right in front of their own door-step, the members 
of the N. Y. Produce Exchange Bowling League found 
it necessary to engage five alleys in a large! “Bowling 
Palace” up on “The Great White Way” in order to 
accommodate the great number of pin-smashers who 
turned out in response to the opening invitation. The 
first night of rolling tor the Handicap Individual 
Championship was featured by a large and enthu- 
siastic attendance and also by some creditable scores; 
also others ‘not so good.” Harry G. Gere of the Gere 
Grain Company, who rolled as “anchor’. on last year’s 
Exchange team and defeated the star of the Maritime 
Exchange in a special individual. match, seems to 
have a handicap of three pins, but this writer has 
failed to discover who the ‘scratch’’ man is and 
cannot even hazard a guess as to who is good enough 


to “spot” Harry even three pins. He averaged 187 
for three games including one “clean” score of 214. 
The other ‘‘clean” — was made 


by “Robby” Straub of Montgomery, Straub & Co. He 
did have a handicap of 40 pins, but in view of his 
average of 186 it is the ‘one best bet” that he is due 
for a severe cut. “Charley” Connor of Flahive & Co., 
who was also on last year’s team and rolled ‘with 
Gere in a two-man match against ‘‘The Maritime,” 
was a little off form and averaged only 167. John 
F. Gerard of the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Company, 
averaged 178, while Joseph A. Hook of Lambert & 
Barrows, freight brokers, averaged 170. A. A. Rasmus 


of the North American Forwarding Corporation, made 
the best single score--217. 
* * * 
Leopold Samuels of J. R. Willison & Co., stock 


brokers, has been e'’ected to membership in the N. Y. 
Produce Exchange. 
= * * 

B. H. Wunder, president of the Produce Exchange, 
received the heartfelt condolences of his many friends 
early this month because of the death of his mother. 

* * * 

H. L. Switzer of Pellatt & Pellatt, Inc., brokers, has 
been elected to membership in the Produce Exchange. 
= * = 

Members 
only in New 
with deep 


of the grain, hay and feed trades, not 
York, but in all other markets learned 
regret that Edward A. Dillenbeck had 
passed away on December 1, after a prolonged illness 
which finally necessitated a serious operation. Fol- 
lowing the operation he was taken to his country home 
in upper New York, but he was there only a short 
time when it was found necessary to take him to his 
home in New York City where his death occurred. 
Mr. Dillenbeck was a member of the old firm of 
Dillenbeck & Miner and as he was in his eighty- 
second year he was generally regarded as the oldest 
man in the trade; at least. in local circles. He was 
born at Palatine Church, N. Y. on February 28, 1845, 
and entered the hay trade in New York City in 
March, 1873, continuing to take an active part until 
the time of his final illness. His fiftieth anniversary 
in the business was fittingly celebrated in 1923 by a 


elected to 
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testimonial dinner and reception at the Hotel Mar- 
tinque under the auspices of the New York Hay Ex- 
change Association at which time a memorial volume 
attesting the esteem and affection of his many friends 
was presented to him. Mr. Dillenbeck was of a kindly, 
lovable nature, a man of unusual popularity among 
his large business associations, where he was sought 
after because of his good judgment and wise counsel. 
He had been very active in the state and national 
hay associations, having held high offices in both, 
and very rarely missed any of the annual meetings 
of either. He was survived by one son, Edward A., 
a daughter, Mrs. Frank Cross, both of New York 
City; a sister, Miss Mary Dillenbeck of St. Johns- 
ville, N. Y.; three brothers, Norman of St. Johnsville, 
Harvey of Albany, and Dwight of Fort Plain. He 
was buried in the latter town where he had attended 
the Fort Plain Academy and lived for a number of 
years subsequently. 
* * * 

B. W. Snow, whose reputation as a crop expert is 
world-wide, and who is associated with Bartlett Fra- 
zier Co., commission merchants on the Chicago 
Board of Trade, was one of the late November visitors 
on the Produce Exchange. 

* * * 

W. H. Quinn of M. B. Jones & Co., grain exporters, 
has been elected to membership in the N. Y. Produce 
Exchange. 

* * * 

Henry J. Dahl, according to a notice posted on the 
bulletin boards of the Produce Exchange, has severed 
his connection with Guild & Co., grain merchants. 

* * * 

J. A. White, a member of the firm of Lamson Bros. 
& Co., well-known commission merchants on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, paid a brief visit last month to 
friends in the local grain trade. 

* * * 

H. C. Bodenheimer, commission merchant of Paris, 
France, is an applicant for membership in the N. Y. 
Produce Exchange. ’ 

* * * 

A. N. Mosser, familiarly called “Gus” by his many 
friends in the grain trade on the Produce Exchange 
where he has been active for many years, is no longer 
connected with Knight & Co., grain merchants. 

* * * 

J. C. Murray of the Quaker Oats Company of Chi- 
cago, spent a short time with members of the local 
grain trade in November. 

* * * 

C. W. Sloat of the Armour Grain Company, has been 

elected to membership in the N. Y. Produce Exchange. 
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PITH 40 lake freighters carrying millions of 
bushels of grain caught in the grip of tightly 
packed ice in St. Mary’s River channel at Sault 
Ste. Marie early this month, elevator and grain inter- 
ests at Buffalo expressed doubt whether or not these 
ships, most of which are carrying winter storage 
cargoes on their final down-bound trip, would ever reach 
the lower end of Lake Erie this season. Weather con- 
ditions up to a week ago carried little promise for the 
stranded grain carriers, and as the ice became more 
solid fear was expressed for the safety of the ships and 
their grain cargoes. But that fear, of course, has now 
been relieved. 

If these boats had failed to get through to Buffalo, 
hundreds of thousands of dollars would have been ‘lost 
this season to elevator interests on the lower lakes, and 
it is certain that the year will go down in history as 
one in which the weather dealt severely with shipping 
interests on the Great Lakes. The season began with 
the worst ice blockade in the annals of the lakes, de- 
laying the vessels several weeks at an enormous cost 
in ice damage to the grain carrying fleet and also in 
earnings. Now comes the close of the season and an- 
other great fleet carrying millions of bushels to eastern 
markets caught for days in an intense ice jam in the 
narrow channels of St. Mary’s River at the Soo. 

* = * 

Up to the early part of December there were but 47 
boats in port at Buffalo with winter storage cargoes of 
grain. It was expected there would be a fleet of at 
least 75 ships behind the protecting arms of the Buffalo 
breakwall this winter, and with the release of the 
boats at the Soo this number may be reached. 

* * * 

Figures compiled by the terminal elevators at Buffalo 
early this month on the amount of grain handled via 
the Great Lakes route this season show a decline, due 
to lake conditions, of 46,683,000 bushels for 1926 as 
compared with 1925. The total for the year to Decem- 
ber 1 was 168,722,000 bushels, with 215,405,000 bushels 
handled during the corresponding period of last year. 
Last December 38,000,000 bushels of lake grain were 
handled in Buffalo. It is estimated by elevator owners 
here that the total receipts this year at terminal ele- 
vators will not exceed 200,000,000 bushels, as compared 
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with 271,789,000 bushels for 1925. The decline in re- 
ceipts at Buffalo is due to the short lake season and 
the lack of demand from Europe for grain. The latter 
has been caused, grain interests say, by the coal strike 
in England and demoralized money conditions in other 
European countries. 

aA Soe. 

Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., grain elevator operators 
at Buffalo, indicted on charges of violating the Elkins 
Act, went on trial before Federal Judge John R. Hazel 
in United States court from the western district of New 
York at Buffalo, December 7, charged with giving and 
receiving rebates to grain dealers in violation of rulings 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The opening 
sessions of the trial were devoted to discussions of 
technical aspects of the grain storage and shipping 
rates. Indications pointed to a long trial. The Govern- 
ment, which is conducting the prosecution, is repre- 
sented by Federal District Attorney Richard H. Temple- 
ton and Elmer R. Collins, specidl prosecutor from 
Washington. The defense is represented by William 
Carroll and Thomas L. Newton, of Buffalo. Blevator 
owners and operators along the water front are at- 
tending the trial and are watching with great interest 
the outcome of the action. 

* * * 

Operating under a special extension license from the 
state of New York, motorship J. L. J. No. 101 left Buf- 
falo early in December with a cargo of grain consigned 
to New York City. 
New York State Barge Canal for the 1926 season. The 
motorship is one of a fleet of five boats owned by the 
Erie & St. Lawrence River Corporation, which has been 
engaged in the grain carrying trade this summer be- 
tween Buffalo and Montreal via—the St. Lawrence River 
and also between Buffalo~and New York Via the State 
Barge Canal. 

= * * 

The International Cooperage Company, Inc., has an- 
nounced plans for the erection of a new plant in Buf- 
falo on a site of 2%, acres in the Hamburg turnpike 
adjacent to the Pennsylvania Railroad branch freight 
depot. The structure will have 50,000 square feet of 
floor space and will engage in the production of steel 


drums and wooden barrels for the milling trades, with ~ 


an initial output of 1,000 barrels daily. 
* * * 

Edward Stengel, president and manager of the Queen 
City Seed & Nursery Company, of Buffalo, died early 
this month after an automobile accident which resulted 
in a stroke of apoplexy. He was found dead at the 
wheel of his car. Mr, Stengel was 52 years old and 
for many years had been active in Democratic politics. 
He served as sheriff of Erie County for two years and 
was a member of the old board of aldermen before the 
enactment of the commission form of government in 
Buffalo. He is survived by his widow. 

H * * * 

The International Milling Company of Minneapolis 
has filed plans for the erection of a flour mill at the 
foot of Ganson Street in Buffalo, to cost $300,000, anda 
grain elevator with a capacity of 1,500,000 bushels. Tt 
is expected construction work will be completed next 
June, 

* * * 

Reports received by the Buffalo Corn Exchange say 
that during the month of November elevators at Fort 
William and Port Arthur, at the Canadian Head of the 
Lakes, shipped on lake vessels 12,205,564 bushels of 
grain, as compared with 22,956,577 bushels for the cor- 
responding month of 1925. On November 30 the ter- 
minal elevators at the two Canadian ports had in store 
25,510,972 bushels of grain, as compared with 20,837,000 
bushels a year ago. 
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PPROXIMATELY 9,000,000 bushels of all grains 

were loaded out of Duluth and Superior elevators 

during the closing days of lake navigation, re- 
ducing stocks carried over to around 21,700.000 bushels. 
Receiving and shipping of grains during the new crop 
year from August 1 last to the navigation windup 
was described by operators as about the slowest in 
a period of 25 years and failing a substantial picking 
up in export demand in the near future, the trade 
here is unable to find anything special to enthuse over 
at present. The great bulk of the late shipments 
were Spring wheat and Durum forwarded to Buffalo 
on account of millers down there. They too were 
so well supplied with grain that they did not take 
all the stocks belonging to them out of store. A lot 


of 1,700,000 bushels of Hard Winter wheat that was - 


brought here early last September from Omaha on 
Buffalo millers account remains in the elevators here 
and will go down in the spring. 
= 7 * - 

To Great Northern Elevator “S,"’ at Superior went 
the credit for loading out the last cargo of Spring 
wheat for the season on December 5. It was a mixed 
lot of bonded Spring wheat, Durum and barley for 
delivery at Buffalo on account of the Canadian Pool. 


This was the last boat over the ~ 
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December 15, 1926 


The Cargill Elevator Company ran Elevator “S,” a 
close race, loading out a cargo of 300,000 bushels of 
wheat for Buffalo which cleared from its house at 
Superior a short time after the other steamer had 
gotten away. The Cargill Blevator Company has set 
the pace in getting out grain for winter storage at 
its house. It loaded out a cargo of 400,000 bushels of 
oats to be held here for delivery at Buffalo next 
spring. For the last loadings of the season of wheat 
from the elevators here the vessel interests obtained 
a rate of 7 cents a bushel for prompt unloading at 
Buffalo. Space, to include winter storage here, is 
being offered at 6%4 cents a bushel. The feature in the 
vessel cargo market here this fall was the sharp 
bulge in lake freights quotations from 2% cents quite 
late in the fall to 6% cents a bushel at the tail end 
of the season, The Buffalo milling owners of the 
Spring wheat and Durum held here were ready’to pay 
the advanced freight rates demanded as they required 
the grain down there to enable them to carry through 
their flour contracts. It is admitted that considerable 
more grain would have been loaded out of the elevators 
during the rush period around the close of navigation, 
had it not been for the ice jam below the Soo. That 
condition knocked eleventh-hour shipping plans into 
a cocked hat as neither grain men nor agents for the 
boat companies dared to take any chances upon rush- 
ing any more grain East on the chance of its being 
caught in the ice down below. 
+ * * * 

Buyers here for the Buffalo mills including the 
Barnum Grain Company asserted that they had ex- 
perienced a fairly active season in picking up Durum 
and Spring wheat for their plants. The Duluth-Superior 
Milling Comany and other mills making macaroni flour 
were ready to pay fancy prices for Durum of good 
bright color as they urgently required it to enable 
them to fill their flour contracts. For fancy No. 1 
Amber Durum a price of 45 cents over the December 
was paid. As an indication of the tight situation in 
the spot Durum market, an operator mentioned that 
he sold a car of No. 2 off-color Mixed at 26 cents 
over the December price during the last day of the 
navigation season, that he would have been glad to 
have taken around 10 cents over a short time before. 
High premiums are still being offered for milling Durum 
of good quality on this market, the basis at this writ- 
ing standing at 45 cents a bushel over December and 
for Nos. 1 and 2 Mixed Durum 35 cents a bushel over 
is being asked. In view of the fact that high premiums 
were paid by millers here all along last fall for Spring 
wheat and Durum carrying fair percentages of protein, 
operators here fail to see any ground for farmers com- 
plaints that they were unable to obtain remunerative 
prices for any grain they might have on hand. 

* * * 


C. M. Hanson, manager of the Farmers & Produce 
Company at Dawson, Minn., was a recent visitor on this 
market. As he sees it, southern and western Minnesota 
farmers are likely to come out all right this season in 
spite of the short Spring wheat crop. Farmers in his 
district had been going in for mixed farming quite ex- 
tensively lately, he said, and with incomes from dairy- 
ing and the raising of hogs, they are now doing quite 
well on the average, he asserted, 

* * * 

L. R. Cusick of the Continental Grain Company of 
New York, has taken over the Duluth Board of Trade 
membership of S. J. Spain. That was the only member- 
ship change reported on this market during the last 
month. \ 
— * 2s 

Charles F. Haley, Jr., received warm congratulation 
from his friends on the trading floor here last week on 
the occasion of the arrival of a young daughter at his 
home. He set up the cigars for the crowd. 

* = sd 

Charles F. Macdonald, secretary, and F. S. Keiser, 
traffic commissioner of the Duluth Board of Trade, at- 
tended the recent hearings before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on the applications of the Soo Line 
and the Minneapolis & St. Louis railroads to cut the all- 
rail freight rate from the Twin Cities to the eastern 
seaboard six cents. Attorneys for the Board here and 
at Chicago and the other Middle West grain markets 
argued that the putting of the proposed lower rate into 
effect would result in a general demoralization of 
freight rates. The commissioners promised to give a 
decision at the earliest moment as they recognized its 
paramount importance to the trade. 

J s * s 

Sampling rates on flaxseed at this market have 
been advanced 25 cents to $1.50 a car. For making a 
moisture test on flaxseed, a charge of $1.25 a car is 
made, 

s es s 

Officials of the \Occident Elevator Company reported 
that they had succeeded in forwarding all the Spring 
wheat and Durum that had been contracted for to the 
Russell-Miller Milling Company, their Buffalo connec- 
tion. | 

s s 
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More interest was shown in the oats trade on this 
market lately and as a result of better general inquiry 
holders have begun to prick up their ears. As compared 
with a month ago quotations show an advance of 
around 2% cents and on the prospect of a better mar- 
ket in the spring around 1,000,000 bushels of oats were 
loaded out of the elevators for holding in storage at 
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Buffalo. That action was inspired by the desire to have 
the grain down there to be available at any time it 
might be wanted and the elevators shipping desired to 
increase their available storage space for the winter 
months. Stocks of oats in the elevators here still stand 
at 7,750,000 bushels. They are held chiefly by the Globe 
Elevator Company and are carrying full storage 
charges. A movement of oats from interior elevators 
started this way after the close of navigation. Thirty- 
six cars were reported on December 10 and advices 
received led operators to look for a fair run during the 
next few weeks. 
e s s 

Specialists on the rye trade on this market experi- 
enced a rocky road during the last few weeks. Eastern 
inquiry was fairly active at one stage and operators 
had hopes of cleaning up their holdings fairly well be- 
fore the close of the navigation season. Then with the 
persistent decline in the wheat market interest died 
away and stocks of over 5,000,000 bushels remained in 
the elevators when the navigation season ended. Prices 
for spot rye are off 4 cents compared with a month ago, 

on = = 

R. M. White of the White Grain Company reported 
an active inquiry for coarse grains and feeds from 
points over this territory recently as a result of a re- 
markable expansion in dairying operation. 
that dealers and the larger consumers have been show- 
ing a greater disposition to cover their needs for longer 
periods ahead owing to the impression that quotations 
in feed lines are reasonable at around their present 
level. 

* = s 

A wide circle of friends in the grain trade on this 
market learned with regret of the sudden death of 
Charles R. Norlin, chief clerk in the state grain weigh- 
master’s office here on December 8 at the age of 54 
years. Mr. Norlin had been connected with that de- 
partment for 25 years, having advanced from outside 
scale man to the position he held at the time of his 
death. 

= s = 

No extensions in the elevator system at the Head of 
the Lakes are in sight at present for the coming year. 
With the rated capacity of the houses at this point 
standing at 38,000,000 bushels, operators consider that 
they are well equipped to take care of any grain move- 
ment likely to develop over a period ahead. A disposi- 
tion is also being shown to await developments in the 
agitation for farmers aid legislation before adding to 
capital investments in the grain trade. 

= * * 

W. D. Jones, representative of the Hallet & Carey 
Company on this market, is being given full credit for 
putting through his full share of the commission trade 
in grains on this market during the present crop year. 
Mr. Jones looks for only a moderate run of grains from 
the country during the winter months, 
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E favorable showing in grain receipts made by 

Milwaukee in October, the best for a long time, 

was continued again during the month of Novem- 
ber although the grain dealers now report that trade 
is pretty slack and that in all probability the grain 
trade will soon be back in the old rut in which it was 
before the fall spurt in offerings materialized. The 
showing in the way of receipts is good for wheat, 
corn and rye, but there is still a noticeable slack in 
barley and oats trade, which has been a characteristic 
of grain trade all this fall. 

* * * 

The wheat supply for the past month was more 
than 660,000 bushels as compared with receipts of 
only 214,000 bushels for the corresponding month of 
a year ago. Corn receipts are approximately 666,000 
bushels against 400,000 bushels. Rye is the third 
grain to show gains in receipts with figures for the 
past month of 91,000 bushels against only 38,000 
bushels for the same week a year ago. 

* * * 

While the Soo has been locked fast in ice and a 
hundred ships or more are unable to move, the 
grain trade at Milwaukee to lower lake ports goes 
merrily on. The Robert B. Wallace has just taken 
out 353,000 bushels of wheat for Buffalo and the 
Nottingham carried east approximatély 297,000 bushels 
of oats. 

* = 2 

The grain in store at Milwaukee in December is 
still pretty heavy despite the fact that efforts have 
been made to rush as many ships us possible out De- 
fore the winter tie up. The total grain holdings 
still exceed the 4,000,000-bushel mark, where they 
have been for several weeks. 

> * = 

An ordinance recently vetoed by Mayor Hoan of 
Milwaukee was of special interest to the grain trade, 
it being the permit of the Donahue, Stratton Company 
for a corn drying plant near the foot of South Water 
Street. -The measure will go back to the common 
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council for correction so that the permit can be 
granted without violating previous ordinances. 
- * > 

Plans have been developed for spending more than 
$1,000,000 in 1927 on Milwaukee port development. 
The only condition which remains is the question of 
transferring the title to Jones Island to the city. 
This is now in the process of litigation. The official 
announcements of the plans of the Harbor Commission 
were made by Karl A. Albrecht, traffic director of the 
commission. The first move of the commission will 
be to spend $600,000 for two car ferry slips and for 
the necessary side tracks to connect these with the 
railway lines in Milwaukee. 

* * = 

Members of a Milwaukee Downer College class 
made an inspection of the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce, with officials of the board explaining the 
workings of the exchange and the essential functions 
performed by any grain board of this kind. 

* * * 

The rate of interest for the month of December 
has been determined by the Finance Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce at 6 per cent, the same as 
for many months in the past. 

* * * 

Arrival of corn and other grain in Milwaukee in 
very wet condition has made acute the provision of 
facilities for drying of grain on a bigger scale than 
for any time in the past. -Many of the elevator 
companies have been forced to supply new equipment 
to take care of the new condition. 

* * * 

“Present receipts show the corn crop has a serious 
supply of moisture,” “declared Allen A. Breed, chief 
inspector at Milwaukee. “Even barley and also rye are 
skewing abnormal supplies of moisture. 

“This is due to the continued wet weather during 
the harvest season and the long and wet fall and 
winter. Farmers should carefully cull out their wet 
corn if they expect their corn to reach the top in 
inspection at the terminal markets.” 


Most of the corn received here, according to Mr. 
Breed, is grading No. 3 or something lower which 
allows for 17.5 per cent of moisture and 6 per cent 
of damage, Grain men here say much of the corn 
is running 22 to 23 per cent moisture. They assert 
that even corn with 17 per cent of moisture is not 
safe for storage. 

* * > 

The new Elevator “EB” with capacity of 1,000,000 
bushels is increasing its drying capacity about 
40,000 bushels for every 24 hours, making a 
total of almost 80,000 bushels for the daily period. 
The drying capacity of the Rialto Elevator is being 
increased about 36,000 bushels daily to a total of 
60,000 bushels, according to the Donahue-Stratton 
Company. The Riebs Company is increasing its 
drying capacity about 9,000 bushels a day, giving 
Milwaukee a total drying capacity of about 165,000 
bushels daily. 

* * s 

According to the inspectors wheat and oats are the 
only grains showing the normal moisture content, 
these having been harvested very largely before the 
wet weather set in. 

* a * 

One of the biggest shipments of wheat to Milwaukee 
this season was one brought to the Kinnickinnic 
Elevator when a solid train load of wheat was brought 
from Kansas City over the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railroad for shipment by boat to the East 
before the official close of the navigation period, 

This is a part of the movement of certain grain 
men to take grain out of the Southwest and ship 
it to eastern ports and Europe through the Milwaukee 
terminal, The total of the trade runs to many mil- 
lions of bushels annually. 

* * * 

Criticism of the Harbor Board has been withdrawn 
by H. M. Stratton, grain dealer, following the failure 
of the Townsend to load 400,000 bushels of wheat at 
the Kinnickinnic Elevator. The marine authorities 
of Milwaukee were in dispute as to whether this 
604-foot boat could make a turn in the Kinnickinnic 
basin after being loaded. On the contrary, the Harbor 
Board, when it heard of the difficulty of loading the 
Townsend, specifically offered its services and did 
everything possible to facilitate the movement, Mr. 
Stratton stated, The Harbor Commission has promised 
that as a part of the greater harbor project the 
Kinnickinnic basin will be caretully dredged, thus 
making a turning basin of ample size for the largest 
ships on the Great Lakes, Mr. Stratton says this 
policy will be of tremendous help to the grain interests 
of the city. 

* * a 

J. L. Bowlus, traffic manager of the Chamber of 
Commerce has just returned from Washington, where 
he went to fight the proposition of the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis and the Soo lines to cut rates to eastern 
territory. 

Mr. Bowlus said that the new rate would enable 
Minneapolis to ship grain to Buffalo cheaper by all 
rail than Milwaukee can now ship by a rail and water 
route. He contends that the new rates would be 
highly preferential to the Twin Cities and equally 
damaging to Milwaukee. This reduction would mean 
the virtual closing of the lake ports as grain ship- 
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ping centers, Mr. Bowlus maintains, and is easily the 
most important rate case that has come up before 
grain men here in recent months. 

* *¢ 8 

Corrected reports show that the corn crop situation 
in Wisconsin was very spotted. Some fine corn was 
produced in the southern part of the state, whereas 
farther north, in various counties, the corn crop 
proved to be soft in individual fields. The yield of 
corn proved to be much smaller than expected, with 
an estimate of only 34.5 bushels on the average as 
compared with an average a year ago of no less than 
46.5 bushels an acre. 

* 2 * 

Figures have just been compiled in Milwaukee 
showing that this city is the largest malt producing 
center in America. Four of the leading malt plants 
here have an annual capacity in excess of 8,500,000 
bushels and of these four plants, the smallest has a 
capacity of 1,000,000 bushels per year. Besides this, 
there are several smaller malting plants with a 
capacity of about 2,000,000 bushels a year. Adding 
this to the capacity of the four main plants, the total 
capacity is approximately 10,500,000 bushels per year. 
The Milwaukee malt plant owners also own many 
plants in various parts of this state and in other 
states. One of these companies actually has the 
largest malt capacity of any concern in the country. 

The tremendous malt demand has made Milwaukee 
one of the leading barley markets of the country, 
according to Chamber of Commerce officials. The poorer 
grades of barley are also taken by the merchandising 
trade after it is dried out in the big drying plants 
in the elevators here. 

A third class of barley is also in ready demand in 
Milwaukee, that used for pearling. As a rule the 
barley used for this purpose brings about a cent more 
than the barley which is utilized for malting. 

* ¥ * 


A separate corporation has been formed for the 
purpose of operating Elevator ‘“H’’ of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad. The company is to 
be known as the Wisconsin Elevators Company and 
is a subsidiary of the Armour Grain Company. The 
new concern is organized with capital stock of $100,- 
000 consisting of 1,000 shares of $100 each. The 
incorporators are Albert R. Taylor, Edward C. Christl 
and John W. Bank. The only other elevator to be 
under the jurisdiction of the new company is the 
400,000-bushel structure at Savannah, IIl. 

* * * 

Among the new members of the Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce is Elmer J. De Buhr with the Froedtert 
Grain & Malting Company. 

* * * 

The new Grand Trunk car ferry built at Manitowoc 
at a cost of $600,000 has arrived in Milwaukee for 
its first trip. Mayor Hoan and other city and harbor 
officials welcomed the officials of the new vessel. The 
ship will start at once in carrying loaded cars across 
lake to Michigan for the Grand Trunk Railroad. 
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OFT wheat prices have been steady during the 
S past month with a gradual tendency to work 

nearer December future. Local demand from mills 
has been fair and the outside trade liberal. Local 
stocks are slightly larger than a year ago but at the 
expense of the country according to those who have 
canvassed the situation. Bids lately out of this mar- 
ket have failed to bring out much wheat and this 
is taken as a fair indication that country stocks are 
not large. No doubt there is some wheat being held 
for higher prices but admitting that indications are 
that Soft wheat of milling quality is not plentiful. 
Probably a 10 cent advance would bring out liberal 
amounts but even that is doubted by dealers here. 
The crop was short again this year and while early 
movement was excellent quality, the later wheat was 
mostly low grade. Export demand has been better 
of late than it was during the latter part of November 
and a few good parcels have been sold. 

s s c 

H. C. Shaw of the Pierce Grain Corporation was a 
recent visitor on the exchange floor and at several local 
grain offices. 

s & 

‘Millfeeds have worked much higher during the past 
month. Lack of offerings from the Northwest and ac- 
tive demand from local buyers advanted the market 
sharply. Heavy production has so far failed to make 
any burdensome accumulations. A strong undertone 
prevails. Feeders are going to need large supplies 
this winter even with the unmerchantable corn which 
can be used. The day of balanced rations is here and 
farmers have learned it pays to feed stock the things 
they need regardless of cost. It all comes back when 
the farmer sells his finished product. Colder weather 
has prevailed during the past 10 days and no doubt 
had a stimulating effect on prices. Wheat feeds have 
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been more active than coarse grains and mixers have 
been heavy buyers. A further advance seems assured 
unless cheaper offerings are suddenly poured into the 
market, 

* * * 

Hay prices have been about steady all month with 
dealers reporting just a fair demand. Timothy appears 
plentiful, while Clovers are correspondingly scarce. In 
fact, Clover hay has advanced without pressure, due 
to the shortage this year. Alfalfa is reported plenti- 
ful but receipts in this market have so far been light. 
Roads are not so good right now and may be the 
reason for farmers holding back. Cold weather may 
help to reduce farm and city holdings and later bring 
about a more definite trend. Nearby terminal mar- 
kets have had a better trade than is reported here. 

* * * 

Corn prices have followed the futures closely during 
the past month although at times breaking out into 
higher levels independently. Old corn movement looks 
to be about over and there was a keen demand for the 
last arrivals. New corn has been bringing better 
prices lately and grading showing improvement. Buy- 
ers have been disappointed with the early movement 
but cannot blame farmers for holding until the corn 
has a chance to dry out some. Discounts have been 
pretty wide on some of the low grade corn. Dryers 
should make a handsome profit for their owners this 
year as most all the new corn will have to be dried. 
Local feed mills have been good buyers and paid 
fair prices right along considering the quality. 

* = * 

Attractive prices are being paid for both old and 
new oats here as buyers have been in need of them. 
Arrivals have been light. So many oats were badly 
damaged by the wet weather during and after harvest 
but late arrivals have been grading better. Rye sales 
have been fairly good, although no export sales being 
made. Most of the demand is for mills here and out- 
side. The price is considered attractive at present. 

s s s 

Clover seed has shown strength lately and deferred 
futures have been especially strong. An easier tone 
is noted in the December, due to pressure of offerings. 
There has also been some selling of this future and 
buying of the February and March. Most of the trad- 
ing over was done at a fair carrying charge. Most 
of the longs in December will take delivery of the 
seed and either hold or ship it out, For that reason 
deliveries are expected to be quite liberal. Imports 
are heavier and arrivals here are easily grading prime 
with high purity and good color. This seed must be 
stained of course to comply with the new Federal 
seed law but this will not injure the quality of the 
seed in any way. Receipts of domestic Clover have 
been much smaller than in former years due to the 
shortage of the crop this season. Shipments, however, 
have been large and should increase still more after 
deliveries are made on December. A French dealer 
recently wrote their market was firmer because the 
erop over there, while of excellent quality, had been 
disappointing in yields. Nearly two-thirds of their 
crop has left farmers’ hands. Continental Europe has 
been a good buyer at firm prices. They expect to see 
higher prices at the end of the season. The big ques- 
tion among dealers here is whether the carryover of 
domestic and the imports will be sufficient to offset 
our domestic shortage. Our crops have been growing 
smaller for the past four years. Farmers may .substi- 
tute Alfalfa and Sweet Clover but there remain 
those who prefer Red Clover even at high prices. Alsike 
remains strong, largely in sympathy with Clover, as 
trade has been light. Timothy underwent some liquida- 
tion by December longs and there has been fair de- 
liveries on December contracts. It should be attractive 
to dealers and investors around present levels. 

‘* = * 


Several grain laden steamers on their way to the 


Toledo Harbor were caught in the ice jam at the Soo. 4 
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Seed receipts for the month of the November were 
783 bags of Clover, 126 bags of Alsike and 1268 bags of 
Timothy. 

* * * 

K. D. Keilholtz of Southworth & Co., Louis Schuster 
of C. A. King & Co. and Joe Streicher of J. F. Zahm 
& Co. attended the seedsmen’s meeting held in Chicago 
last week. 

2 Shi WE. 

Fred Jaeger of J. F. Zahm & Co. will soon celebrate 
a birthday in the sixties and claims he feels better than 
he did 20 years ago. He is an ardent walker, a heavy 
drinker (of water) and the best natured grain man on 
the Exchange floor. 

* . . 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture has severed fre- 
lations with the Ohio state department and will not en- 
deavor to co-operate further in reporting Ohio crops. 
Cc. J. West will continue in his capacity as the Federal 
statistician and give out his own reports. Friction be- 
tween Mr. West and the state director was given as 
the cause for termination of the agreement which has 
been in force about eight years. 

s so a 

The regular monthly meeting of the Northwestern Ohio 
Farmers Grain Dealers Association was held in the Y. 
M. C. A. Building, Fostoria, Ohio, Monday evening, De- 
cember 6. Charles B. Krohn, president, of Deshler, 
Ohio, gave a brief resume of the business transacted 
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at the national meeting in Washington, D. Cc. B. A. 
Wallace of Ohio State University, Columbus, told of 
farming conditions in Ohio. G, A. Lergier, manager at 
Weston, Ohio, talked of the new corn situation. Several 
local grain dealers attended. 

= = 2 

The contract for the construction of the new elevator 
of the National Milling Company will be let soon and 
work started at once so that it may be ready for the 
next crop of wheat. The new storage will be of con- 
erete construction, adding about 1,000,000 bushels to 
the capacity making a total of 2,000,000. 

= 2 = 

John Rupp, manager of the Hlmira Elevator Com- 
pany, Elmira, Ohio, is a frequent visitor here and is 
always more than welcome for he always brings some 
of his wife’s famous candy to sell the boys on the floor. 

* * * 

According to official statistics recorded by the de- 
partment of rural economics, Ohio, State University, 
the stock farmers in Ohio are receiving from 70 to 198 
per cent more for their crops by feeding than by selling 
the harvested crop. 

* = = 

Jesse W. Young, formerly with Southworth & Co., is 
now a Hoosier. He has opened an office in Lafayette, 
Ind., under the name of the Lafayette Grain Company, 
Inc. Mr. Young has had a wide experience in the grain 
business both at terminal markets and in the country, 
He will buy grain on track and make shipments direct 
to the consumer. His many friends in Toledo wish him 
good luck in his new venture. 

>" > * * 

The Toledo Harbor will have about the largest num- 
ber of grain boats tied up here for the winter that {t 
has had in many years. Several cargoes of Spring 
wheat have-already been received for local mills and 
some will be shipped to outside mills. 

* * ® 

Rudolph T. Adams, who for a number of years has 
been engaged in the flour and feed business in this city, 
died recently at the age of 37 years. He was formerly 
in business with a brother in the firm of Fred Adams & 
Sons Company. He is survived by his wife. 

* = * 

G. C. Heist has purchased from H. G. Pollock his 
half interest in the Heist & Pollock plant at Cavett, 
Ohio. He will now operate that plant under the name 
of G. C. Heist. 

= * = 

Joe Streicher of J. F. Zahm & Co. and Louis Schuster 
of the C, A. King & Co., entertained several local grain 
men at their new elevator on the Clover Leaf R. R. 
formerly known as the Central Elevator, on Friday 
afternoon, November 12, 

: * * * 

Through the courtesy of Paul Barnes of the Toledo 
Grain & Milling Company and Kent Keilholtz of South- 
worth & Co. the stay-at-homes were able to hear re- 
turns from the Ohio-Michigan football games, via the 
radio. Those who enjoyed it said it was better than 
attending because it was warm, there was no long trip 
home and it didn’t cost a red cent. 
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N NOVEMBER 12, the Federal .court confirmed 
its decision rendered some time before, involving 
the right of the state to tax trade in grain 
futures. The decision confirms the stand of the Kansas 
‘City Board of Trade and the St. Louis Merchants Ex- 
change, which contended that the law putting a tax on 
every trade in grain for future delivery, was super- 
seded by the Capper-Tincher Act, making trades in 
grain futures interstate commerce. The law was passed 
in 1907 and placed a 25-cent tax on each transaction 
in grain futures. Last February the Kansas City Board 
of Trade brought suit to nullify the act, and early last 
summer a temporary injunction against the enforce- 
ment of the law was granted by the Federal judges. 
The taxes collected since last February have been im- 
pounded and amount to $27,000, which will be returned 
to the taxpayers, deducting the amount of the attor-- 
neys’ fees. The judgment came as the result of the 
failure of the state to file an answer to the Board of 
Trade within the designated time. The decision will 
result in a saving to grain dealers in the state of 
$30,000 a year. 
s . ° 

Walter R. Scott, secretary of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade, appeared before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Washington December 1 and 2 on the 
proposed 6-cent reduction in flour rates from Minne- 
apolis to eastern points. Following this hearing, Mr. 
Scott stayed in Washington for the Port Differential 
Case on December 9 and 10. 

* + * 

On December 5, E. D. Bigelow, for 27 years secre- 
tary of the Kansas City Board of Trade, celebrated his 
eighty-eighth birthday. Mr. Bigelow, who resigned as 
secretary of the Board in 1924, is assistant to the 
president of the Board, and is at his office every day. 
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The members of the Board observed the day by pre- 
senting Mr. Bigelow a birthday cake, flowers and other 
gifts. Mr. Bigelow has had a long and active career in 
the grain business in Kansas City, coming on the Ex- 
change in 1891, representing the Bigelow & Macey 
Grain Company. He served repeatedly as a director of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade, later becoming chair- 
man of the Board of Arbitration. In 1897, Mr. Bigelow 
was elected secretary of the Board and held that posi- 
tion until 1924, when he resigned and Walter R. Scott 
was elected. At that time Mr. Bigelow was elected 
assistant to the president, and in spite of his advanced 
age has devoted his time to this office without inter- 
ruption. Mr. Bigelow is in exceptionally good health, 
although he is somewhat handicapped by deafness. AS 
secretary of the Kansas City Board of Trade for 0 
many years, Mr. Bigelow has been familiar with every 
step in the development of the grain business in the 
Southwest during the last 29 years, having a thorough 
knowledge of the business and a wide acquaintance 
with grain men throughout the United States. Mr. 
Bigelow has appeared on many platforms before gath- 
erings of grain men, and once shared the program with 
Joe Cannon, who recently died. Mr. Bigelow has lived 
in Kansas City for 41 years, coming here from Boston. 
A handsome oil painting of Mr. Bigelow hangs in the 
board room of the Kansas City Board of Trade. 
s * * 

On November 30, trading in wheat futures on the 
Kansas City Board reached the largest daily volume 
since the records were started on January 1, 1921. On 
that day 6,058,000 bushels of wheat were traded. The 
nearest approach to this record was on March 6, 1925, 
with a daily volume of 4,596,000. 

* * * 


Cc. D. Sturtevant, of Omaha, recently elected presi- 
dent of the Grain Dealers National Association, has 
been elected to membership on the Kansas City Board 
of Trade. Mr. Sturtevant bought his membership from 
Paris J. Keyes, independent trader, for a consideration 
of $10,000. 


* * * 

John H. Lynds, 82 years old, pioneer grain man of 
the Southwest and member of the firm of Vanderslice- 
Lynds Grain Company, died in St. Joseph Hospital here 
on November 10. Mr. Lynds was vice-president of the 
company, which he organized with Howard Vanderslice 
in 1887. For years Mr. Lynds lived in White Cloud, 
Kan., where he operated a mill, and from where he 
directed a line of country elevators, which he owned 
throughout that part of northeast Kansas and south- 
east Nebraska. After 25 years in the business there, 
Mr. Lynds sold out his mill and elevators and came to 
Kansas City some 10 or 12 years ago. Although a 
member of the firm since 1887, Mr. Lynds had never 
been active in the business, and after he moved to 
Kansas City he was occupied with some oil lease inter- 
ests in Oklahoma. Mr. Vanderslice originally was from 
White Cloud also. Mr. Lynds had many real estate 
holdings in Kansas City, including a large apartment 
hotel and several apartments, and a number of farms. 
He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Lucinda Lynds, two 
daughters and four sons. He was buried in White 
Cloud. 

* * * 

Members of the Kansas City Board of Trade adopted 
an amendment on December 6, making No. 38 wheat de- 
liverable on future contracts at a discount of 3 cents a 
bushel, instead of 5 cents, as at present. The amend- 
ment will become effective immediately and will apply 
on contracts maturing in May, 1927. 

* * * 

The Nominating Committee for the selection of nomi- 
nees for the 1927 election of officers on the Kansas 
City Board of Trade has been appointed by the direc- 
tors. The committee consists of H. C. Gamage, chair- 
man, James N. Russell, H. P. Ismert, E. O. Bragg, and 
W. J. Mensendieck. According to the custom of the 
Board, C. M. Hardenbergh, now first vice-president, will 
be one of the candidates for president. F. C. Blodgett, 
second vice-president, becomes first vice-president auto- 
matically. The election takes place January 4. L. A. 
Fuller is the president this year. 

. * * * 

George S. Carkener, vice-president of the firm of 
Goffe & Carkener, has been elected president of the 
Liberty Memorial .Association. The position is one of 
great honor and responsibility. The association was 
formed eight years ago and under its direction the re- 
cently dedicated Liberty Memorial was established. 
President Coolidge came to Kansas City on November 
“11 to dedicate the memorial. Mr. Carkener has been a 
member of the Board of Governors of the association 
since its organization. Mr. Carkener’s son, Stuart 
Carkener, was killed at Roncheres, France, during the 
World War, and received a posthumous award of the 
Distinguished Sérvice Cross. Mr. Carkener is the sec- 
ond president of the association, succeeding R. A. Long, 
who has been president since 1319. 

* . * 

nk P. Logan, manager of Farnum-Winter & Co., 
grain dealers, has a young son, Frank P. Logan, Jr., 
who is making an enviable record for himself in the 
life insurance game. Young Logan, who is just 23 
years old, has written over $600,000 of life insurance 
this year, a record which only the most successful in- 
surance salesmen achieve, regardless of age. Mr. 
Logan, Jr., is the largest producer for his age in Kansas 
City, and in his company in any of its agencies. 
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GRAIN NEWS FROM BOSTON 
By L. C. BREED 


The Charles M. Cox Company, its five affiliated com- 
panies and 10 retail branches, comprising one of the 
largest grain and feed dealing organizations in New 
England, celebrated its fortieth anniversary recently. 
What might properly be termed a trade convention, as 
there were in the gathering at the City Club, Boston, 
120 employes of the various companies in attendance, 
proved to be a very successful and enjoyable affair in 
which the dinner and the distribution of bonuses by 
President Cox were the leading factors. The women 
employes of the organization were entertained at the 
home of President Cox at Melrose, and after the dinner 
at the Hotel Somerset were guests at a theater party. 

* * * 


W. H. Day, manager of the Chamber of Commerce 
Transportation Bureau, recently made a trip to Chicago, 
where a conference was held on the freight rate ques- 
tion under the auspices of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

* * 2 

The steamer Menominee is now loading 245,000 

bushels of Canadian wheat for shipment to Europe. 
s ® * 


A remarkable feat in the way of rapid loading took 
place here on Sunday, October 31, when 175,000 bushels 
of Canadian wheat were loaded for shipment to Hayre 
in 12 hours in order to make October shipment. 

s * * 

The Massachusetts Retail Grain Dealers Association 
held its annual meeting at the Chamber of Commerce, 
November 23. Harry L. Ryther, of Enfield, the presi- 
dent of the organization, presided. Through the efforts 
of Secretary J. H. Sturges, the attendance was quite 
large. 

* * * 

Coarse grains and feed have ruled somewhat higher 
of late, with some improvement in the movement. The 
demand for feed has been curtailed by the mildness of 
the weather which has, most of the time, prevailed this 
season. Canadian feedstuffs are not being offered—in 
fact, offerings are only made here when the Canadian 
mills are busy with export orders for flour. 

* * * 


In hay, the market is about steady. The receipts are 
running somewhat heavier, but the demand shows im- 
provement. Notwithstanding the reports of shortage, 
which in some localities were warranted, the supply of 
hay in this market has been fully adequate to meet the 
demand. No doubt good pasturage this fall has enabled 
farmers to ship more hay than earlier in the season 
was regarded probable. Receipts of hay for the month 
of November were 279 cars. Straw, six cars. 

* * * 

As tabulated by the Boston: Grain and Flour Ex- 
change, the receipts of grain at Boston for the month 
of November were as follows: Wheat, 558,875 bushels; 


corn, 5,050 bushels; oats, 114,925 bushels; rye, 8,950 
bushels; barley, 18,050 bushels; malt, 2,700 bushels; 
millfeed, 123 tons; cornmeal, 714 barrels; oatmeal, 
4,831 cases and 815 sacks. 


s ¢ #8 


Stocks of grain at Boston in regular elevators as of 
November 29 were as follows: Wheat, 382,057 bushels; 
corn, 4,353 bushels; oats, 35,793 bushels; rye, 5,576 


bushels. 
* * * 


Among the visitors to the Exchange during the month 
of November, outside of New England, were the fol- 
lowing: O. S. Dowse, Chicago, Ill.; C. A. Williams, 
Kent, Ohio; F. HE. Stubbs, Minneapolis, Minn.; W. E. 
Ashe, Buffalo, N. Y.; Cliff H. Morris, New York, N. Y.; 
John Trotter, Troy, N. Y.; Arthur Cain, Leavenworth, 
Kan.; William Croven, Los Angeles, Calif.; William V. 
Hamilton, Caledonia, N. Y.; Chauncey Abbott, Jr., 
Omaha, Neb. 


RYE CASE CHARGES ANSWERED 


Reports criticising the Chicago grain market for 
a verdict in a recent case in which grain mixing 
was charged were officially branded as misleading 
in a letter just sent to all members of Congress 
by the Chicago Board of Trade. 

At the direction of Governor Hammill, the Iowa 
Industrial Commission has made a hasty inquiry 
into the case in which a grain company was charged 
with mixing an inferior quality of grain with a bin 
of rye. 

Its incomplete report, which the grain trade as- 
sailed as another “drive of Iowa politicians to in- 
jure Iowa farmers,’ was sent to members of Con- 
gress by Secretary J. G. Mitchell. The exchange, 
which had been co-operating with the Government 
in the case, then determined to place the facts 
before Congress. The Iowans had also assailed the 
Illinois Commerce Commission and the Department 
of Agriculture. 

In attacking the rye case criticisms as “political 
bosh”, grain trade leaders accuse Iowans of beating 
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down the price of corn the past year by constantly 
telling the world that there was too much corn and 
discouraging investment, and declare if Iowa politi- 
cians had deliberately set out to injure the farmers 
they could have done no better. 

The statement to congressmen sketches the rye 
case in detail. In part, it follows: 


Under the laws of Illinois, Class A warehouses 
(commonly called public elevators) for the storage of 
grain must be licensed by the state and must fur- 
nish to the state a bond for the faithful performance 
of their duties as warehousemen before they can ac- 
cept grain for public storage. The laws of the state 
further provide that no grain may be received and no 
grain may be shipped from a public elevator except 
such grain as has been inspected and graded by the 
Illinois State. Grain Inspection Department, which is 
under the control of the Commerce Commission of the 
State of Illinois and also under the supervision of 
the Federal Government under authority of the Fed- 
eral Grain Grades Act, approved 1916. The Board of 
Trade ‘has no authority whatever to determine the 
grades of grain or the grading of any particular lot 
or carload of grain. All inspections are made by em- 
ployes of the State of Illinois, licensed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, under the Federal Grain Stand- 
ards Act. Receipts for grain stored in public ele- 
vators, showing the grades fixed by ‘the State, are 
registered by the Grain Registrar Division of the 
Department of Trade and Commerce of the State of 
Illinois. These receipts, when properly endorsed, are 
ready collateral at banks. 

In addition to provisions of the state law, the Board 
of Trade of the City of Chicago endeavors to throw 
further safeguards around such of these grain re- 
ceipts as may come into possession of members of 
the public through deliveries on contracts in the 
futures market, by providing that only such public 
elevators as are willing to submit to further super- 
vision by the Board of Trade may have their receipts 
“regular for delivery on Board of Trade contracts”. 

Most of the operators of public elevators in Chicago 
also operate private elevators, as much of the grain 
which comes to Chicago has to be cleaned or dried 


‘before it will be of a grade high enough to be applic- 


able on Board of Trade future contracts. The Board 
of Trade, therefore, required of public elevator oper- 
ators, whose receipts were deliverable on Board of 
Trade contracts, signature to an agreement, one of 
the provisions of which is “We, however, will not 
accept grain for storage in our regular (public) ware- 
houses that is not satisfactory to the Grain Committee 
of the Board of Trade of the City of Chicago, as to 
grade, unless it comes from sources over which we 
have no direct control.” 

Another provision of this agreement provided: “Any 
intentional or wilful violation of the above agreement 
shall be considered as dishonorable conduct and sub- 
ject us to discipline by the Board of Directors” (of the 
Board of Trade). 

Under these provisions of the agreement, a repre- 
sentative of the Board of Trade Grain Committee is 
customarily present and called upon to pass on grain 
which is being transferred from private elevators to 
public warehouses. If the grain is not satisfactory 
to the committee, permission to transfer it is refused. 
This service is performed by the Board of Trade 
organization as a protection to the public. The Board 
of Trade maintains, also, a Weighing Department, 
one of whose duties is to co-operate with employes 
of the Grain Committee in the supervision of regular 
warehouses. 

One day last April, a small quantity, less than 6,000 
bushels, of rye was transferred from the Northwest- 
ern Hlevator (a private elevator) to Northwestern 
“A” (a public elevator) without the approval (as 
provided in the agreement) of the Grain Committee of 
the Board of Trade and in the temporary absence of 
the representative of the Committee. A deputy of 
the Weighing Department took a small hand sample 
of this grain as it passed through the scale bin and 
brought it to the attention of his superior who took 
up the matter with officials of the Board of Trade. 
The Grain Committee of the Board made immediate 
investigation and found that the Illinois State Grain 
Inspector had graded this transferred grain as No. 2 


rye, while the small sample taken by the Deputy 
Weighmaster indicated a quality which would not 
have been approved by the Grain Committee. At the 


instance of the Board of Trade Grain Committee, the 
entire contents of the bins, into which this 6,000 bushels 
had been run, was run over to other bins under suner- 
vision of another state inspector and a Federal inspec- 
tor. At this time the inspector’s examination indi- 
cated No. 3 rye Ergoty, a grade which is not deliver- 
able on Board of Trade contracts. On receiving report 
of these facts, the Board of Directors of the Board of 
Trade ordered receipts canceled and the grain removed, 
and the receipts were canceled and rye removed.. 

“As a further protection for the future, instructions 
were issued to the Board of Trade Weighing Depart- 
ment not to permit grain to pass through the scales 
before going from private into regular (public) ele- 


vators without first having a memorandum of ap- 
proval from the representative of the Grain Com- 
mittee of the Board of Trade. 


The Board of Trade, in the interest of the public, 
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through its employes, discovered the irregularity of 
this transfer and took prompt and effective steps to 
protect the public. 

Having taken action to protect any possible owners 
of grain receipts in this regular (public) elevator, the 
officers of the Board of Trade set to work immediately 
to fix the blame for the irregular transfer. The Board 
officials claimed a violation of the agreement. The 
elevator operators admitted a technical violation but 
denied any “intentional or wilful violation” such as 
would subject the officers of the elevator company to 
discipline by the Board of Trade under terms of the 
agreement, 

Special committees of the Board of Trade made 
thorough investigation of all facts obtainable and 
examined many witnesses. ‘Since these committees 
are made up of members who serve without compen- 
sation, who have their own private businesses to con- 
duct, and whose committee work is necessarily carried 
on outside of business hours, their work consumed 
many weeks, due in part also to the absence from 
town of material witnesses. 

Following these investigations, charges were filed 
against certain members but when time set for trial 
approached, these first charges were withdrawn be- 
eause of technical defects and charges of dishonorable 
conduct were filed against seven members of the 
Board who were officers of the companies operating 
the private and public elevators involved in the 
transfer of rye which had been certified by the State 
of Illinois as No. 2 rye. 

The defendants on the charges filed August 17, 
1926, went to trial early in September before a jury 
composed of the members of the Board of Directors 
of the Board of Trade, the president of the Board 
presiding at the trial. 

The Northwestern Elevator is the largest in Chi- 
cago (10,000,000 bushels’ capacity) and many employes 
are required for its operation, including a large office 
force, both at the elevator in South’ Chicago and at 
the main offices of the operating company in the heart 
of the city. 

The representative of the Grain Committee of the 
Board of Trade regularly stationed at this elevator 
testified that he had called the elevator by telephone 
and, in answer to his inquiry whether any grain was 
to be transferred from private to public bins that 
morning, was told “No’’.. He said he then told the 
elevator employe that he would be late in arriving at 
the elevator. No elevator employe was found who re- 
ceived such a call. The elevator superintendent testi- 
fied that he had no knowledge of this inquiry and sup- 
posed the representative of the Grain Committee was 
on duty as usual. He further testified that, some 
weeks previous, he had received general instructions 
from the downtown office to transfer all the rye in 
the private house whenever he could conveniently do 
so, to make room for more corn in the private bins 
and had, some days before, issued such instructions to 
one of his subordinates, who completed the transfer 
that morning in the ordinary course of his work. 
Testimony also showed that the rye remaining in 
the private elevator was the last of two cargoes of 
rye received by lake from Duluth which had been 
cleaned and from which had been taken about 10,000 
bushels of oats before the rye had been put in public 
storage. 

The grain inspector for the State of Illinois testi- 
fled that he had been personally present when several 
of these cars had been sampled and that his regular 
sampler had brought him official samples of the other 
cars. He stoutly maintained that the rye tested fully 
up to the U. S, standard set for No. 2 rye. 


No evidence was produced to show any knowledge 
py any officer of the operating company that rye was 
being transferred on that day or that this was being 
done in the absence of the Grain Committee’s repre- 
sentative. The evidence, in regard to ownership of the 
rye and whether ownership changed at time of trans- 
fer, was somewhat confused but no change in actual 
ownership of the grain was established. 

All evidence available was presented by the mem- 
bers of the Committee which had made the final inves- 
tigation and which had filed the charges. No profes- 
sional counsel is permitted on either side of such 
trials. 

After protracted hearing and argument, the jury 
voted that the charges of “intentional or wilful viola- 
tion” of the elevator agreement by anyone of the 
seven defendant members of the Board of Trade, who 
were officers of the defendant operating corporation, 
had not been sustained. 


Corporations cannot become members of the Board 
of-Trade and such corporations as do business on the 
Board of Trade are entitled to this privilege only 
through the personal membership of their executive 
officers. 

For many years past, the conduct of the regular 
warehouses has been carefully supervised by repre- 
sentatives of the Board and we submit that this 
single and only instance of irregularity to come 
to the attention of the Board’s Grain Committee is 
not sufficient to warrant the inference of a general 
practice, nor do the facts surrounding the law, the 
rules of the Board, the conduct of these investiga- 
tions and this trial justify the assumption that the 
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elevator company was “exonerated, apparently on 
the theory that no actual injury had been done to 
the public.” The communication is signed by Presi- 
dent Bunnell, 


A LEADING ENTERPRISE IN A 
NEBRASKA TOWN 


The elevator shown in the illustration on this 
page is not a very old one, but is an excellent ex- 
ample of the type of grain elevator which consti- 
tutes one of the leading enterprises in a prosperous 
community. It was built in 1914 by Imig Graff 
Hentzen. In 1923 it was purchased by the Imig- 
Schneeback Grain Company—a partnership. The 
grinding business was commenced by the new 
owners in 1924. 

The elevator of the Imig-Schneeback Grain Com- 


THE ELEVATOR’S YARD 


pany is situated on the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railway’s right of way in Seward, Neb.. 
and the superintendent of the elevator is HE. J. 
Imig. The house is of cribbed construction and 
measures 34 by 32 by 57 feet. One of the character- 
istics which distinguish this house from most ele- 
vators at country stations is the neatness of its 
appearance and the excellent condition in which 
its grounds are kept. 

The capacity of the Imig-Schneeback Grain Com- 
pany’s elevator is 25,000 bushels, and this is di- 
vided among nine large units and two small ones. 
Six bins have 3,000 bushels’ capacity each, three of 
them have 2,000 bushels each and the remaining 
two can hold 1,000 each. The receiving capacity is 
1,000 bushels per hour, and the shipping capacity 
and cleaning capacity are the same. 

The Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Company 
supplied the cleaning equipment. A No. 3 Jay-Bee 
Feed Grinder is used. Four scales make up the 
weighing department’s quota of machinery and 
these include two sack scales, a truck scale and an 
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a 30-foot chain. Operation control is by a switch 
for the elevator and starting box for the mill. 

Wheat, corn and oats are the principal commodi- 
ties handled, and the quantity of grain passing 
through the house last year exceeded 125,000 bush- 
els. In addition to grain, the company deals in 
bran, shorts, Purina Chows, and does a good busir 
ness in custom grinding. 

Few, if any, country elevators have a neater or 
more picturesque elevator yard than the Imig- 
Schneeback Grain Company., They have a blue- 
grass lawn instead of weeds, shrubbery instead of 
miscellaneous trash and a flower bed instead of old 
discarded machinery. Different kinds of flowers 
are planted each year. They say that it is no more 
trouble to keep up their yard than it would be to 
keep down the weeds and other trash. The easy 
approach to the elevator does not drive customers 
away either. In line with good practice in protec- 
tion against lightning hazards, the building, the 
metal spout to the grinding building and the metal 
dust collector on top of the grinding room, are 
grounded. 

Some time ago when the company’s management 
decided to add grinding to their grain business they 
at first contemplated installing the grinder in the 
main elevator building. They finally decided to 
install it in a separate building. As a result, the 
growing business in grinding ha’ been handled con- 
vyeniently and successfully. 


WHEAT WINNERS NAMED 


Grain judging at the Chicago Grain and Hay 
Show returned a Canadian winner in the Spring 
Wheat Division for the first time in many years. 
Herman Trelle, whose Hard Red Spring wheat was 
judged superior to all others in the world’s great- 
est display of this class, hails from Alberta. C. 
Edson Smith, Corwallis, Mont., won the first honor 
in Hard Red Winter; with two other Montana 
growers taking second and third prizes. 


CORN TAX MODIFIED 


Six weeks’ operation of the new Czech corn tax 
has proved it to be less cumbersome than the pre- 
vious tariff arrangement... Effective November 1, 
1926, the Czechoslovak Government modified the 
sales tax collected on imported corn by substituting 
a lump sum tax of 2.50: crowns ($0.074) per 100 kilos 
(220 pounds) to be paid at the time of importation, 
for the previous tax of 1 per cent ad valorem levied 


IMIG-SCHNEEBACK GRAIN COMPANY’S 


automatic scale. Two of these units were provided 
by Fairbanks, Morse & Co. Special devices have 
been installed to guard against fires, chemical ex- 
tinguishers being installed on the work floor at 
various stations and one of them being provided 
on the manlift. 


Electricity is used both for power and lighting.” 


Three motors supply the necessary 48 horsepower; 
and the drive is arranged with a belt to shaft and 
then chain. An 18-foot belt is required along with 
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on each separate turnover, as reported by E. Bald- 
win, commercial attache at Prague. 

Since it is estimated that the interior sales taxes 
of 1 per cent on each transaction formerly 
amounted to approximately 4.50 crowns ($0.133) per 
100 kilos in the normal course of distribution of 
imported corn, the substitution of this tax of 2.50 
crowns per 100 kilos, paid once for all subsequent 
turnovers, represents a reduction of approximately 
two crowns ($0.059) per 100 kilos. 


December 15, 1926 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Following are receipts and shipments of grain, 
etc., at the leading terminal markets in the United 
States for November. 


BALTIMORE—Reported by Jas. B. Hessong, sec- 

retary of the pee, eee re: es ates 
m——Recei BGeriat cis p — 

192 1925 1926 19 
Wheat, bus.. 1,992,080 1,240,069 1,712,361 1,296,976 
Corn, bus.... 40,305 AIED9 Gia ORNL CRA stati ke css 
Oats, bus : 62,706 SSeS Ae ratwaie eas 12,028 
Rye, bus.... 36,366 2,706 TASS oo PS en can 
Barley, bus 491,249 344,851 341,929 168,106 
Malt, bus.... 5,471 7,924 1,324 7,764 
Buckwheat, poe 2,734 BAO Wem ucr fers aea | atcte. srs. 
Hay, tons. 1,121 Be AAG ci oomieanerac ig ge 
Mul F ce uF 5a7 i Te ths Neo : 
il ee ons PR AOM Le arsiyatee Te slsveteve: « 
Flour, bbis... 134,256 109,003 52,211 37,031 


CHICAGO—Reported by J. J. Fones, secretary of 
the Board of Trade: 


min s——, -———-Shipments-—_, 


386.0 740-000 2 ioe 00 900-000 
Wheat, bus.. 1,686,000 740, 409, ' 
Gorn, pus. ...13,333,000 7,324,000 6,663,000 2,737,000 
Oats, bus.... 3,882,000 3,265,000 2,129,000 2,343,000 
Barley, bus 540,000 492,000 200,000 111,000 
Rye, ores 88,000 631,000 235,000 17,000 
imot eed, 
4 ibs. fe ... 2,113,000 2,047,000 2,832,000 709,000 
d, 
hey eee 2,133,000 2,125,000 1,067,000 499,000 
her Grass 
other Ibs... 2,972,000 6,074,000 1,088,000 672,000 
Seed, : 
eae as Pitta 211,000 290,000 4,000 3,000 
Hay, tons.... 13,394 18,222 1,705 1,210 
Flour, bbls... 1,144,000 1,044,000 889,000 674,000 
CINCINNATI—Reported by J. A. Hallam, chief in- 
spector of the one: aay Exchange: Shipments 
s ——s 
md 359,600 345, 5 : 
Ss. Sanh, are 401,800 534,800 375,200 288,400 
Oats, bus.... 300,000 252,000 186,000 144,000 
Barley, bus. 1,400 Bib O0mer Macc s sf Vets dierete: 
ibe bus.. ,200 2,800 PACH OU Ce rolatershes 
eg bu 28, 000 BORN OO NE ote cis 26 : 
um, 
Grain ee. ae 2,800 aL Nt > oth teehee ae 
Buckwheat, 
DURE» oes a (MOTT DEM RS. |) GEIB R soierehotet 
Feed, tons... - 450 SOC0MEMEE eto ies oe 
Hay, tons ... 4,433 PANE NE ous oc\'s,) | alia eat <0 's 


DULUTH—Reported by Chas. F. MacDonald, secre- 
tary ef the Board of Trade 
ee ane oie c—Shipments-—_, 


19 925 1926 1925 
Wheat. bus.. 8,395.178 11,573,320 7,758,990 15,070,002 
Corn. bus.... 19,400 weal 7 URoncien) len leigane Ne 
Oats, bus.... 369,658 2,020,235 928.049 2,483,314 
Barley, bus.. 875,246 995,877 655,875 1,145,585 
Rye, bus..... 1,265,764 1,073,447 1,099,803 730,374 
“cS ope soe eee at gate ere 2,018,163 3,527,302 
Flour, bbls.. 740,670 2,570 864,450 4,585 


FORT WILLIAM. ONT.—Reported by E. A. Ursell, 
Statistician of the Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada: 


R ts -Shipments 
Fak toon 1996 1925 
Wheat, bus. .60,440, ae 51,534,814 61,432,957 56,410,432 
Corn, bus... UALR Sarina REaR Ar eee W's lees 
Oats, bus..... 3.069.083 6,388,792 2.292.087 5,433,938 
Barley. Bre 5,905,385 6,240,317 6,552.307 6.198.996 
Rye, bus..... 1,218,493 663,063: 2,939,211 829,008 
d, 
sien .. +. 1,146,605 1,478,136 470,424 907,660 


Board of Trade: 
mete ots the iiss oe Gageoe eh aoae 
Wh .. 227.000 308,000 288,000 — 290.000 
eae: é 1.736.000 2,447,000 1,087,000 1,648.000 
Oats, bus..... ain, $82,000 (744,000 408, 000 
Rye, bus... 6,000 SUnLY ” SS aes 
In Stor 
Flour, bbls., mfg. 34,623 31,676 16,508 12,907 


KANSAS CITY-—Reported by W. R. Scott, secretary 
of the Board of Trade: 
Oe eae oo 7——Shipments-—_, 


sor : He 4, 02.450 3 Aip.doo 1 309.600 
$f 4 4 9: 

mane h “mene 745,000 3810 500 353,700 
Oats, bus. 338" 000 644,300 148,000 472,500 
Barle bus. 56.000 55,500 11,200 24,700 
Rye, Dus. 31,500 44,200 9,000 4,400 
Bran, tons... 7,120 2,020 13,720 24,160 
—. orn - $897,100 279, va eS oa 124,000 
Hay, ton..... 23,016 34,044 00 16,908 
Flour, bbls... 88,400 83,200 728, 700 547,950 


MILWAUKEE—Reported by H. A. Plumb, secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce: 
—Receipts———_, -——-Shipments-—_, 


36 8 0 Hee00 1 658.870 69-599 
Wh -. 660.80 “ 
eet ele 666.000 414,400 6,625 115,325 
Oats, bus.... 1,422,720 1,707,750 456,113 1,394,300 
Barley, bus.. 8,7 22,980 127,531 159,419 
Rye, bus.. 4. 91,975 88,205 33,806 32,390 
Lo mala paa 120,000 180,000 109000) «ak xi<. 
a cag text Bb, 614 772,012 145,350 165,425 
Flax Seed, 

PNR va 180, 015 ROTA Beg tae wnat a ars 
Hay, we 1,155 863 72 166 
Flour, bbls... 167, 180 192,730 18,040 46,740 

emer by G. W. Meschke, stat- 


MINNEAPOLIS— 
istician of the Chamber of 


Wheat, bus.. 732850 11,043-070 3,673-760 5.986090 
at he 1230470 2,400 740 1.784.010 2,870,170 

Re be wees OBE OG) TE 
caret eae a 
Flour, bbls... 22,501 70,289 960,835 1,152,320 
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NEW YORK CITY—Reported by H. Heinzer, stat- 
istician of the Produce Exchange: 


Sree Dean c—-Shipments-——_, 
926 1925 1926 it 
Wheat, bus..11, 139, 800 9,778,000 6,567,000 7,966,000 
Corn, bus.... 20,500 DEO ema RMt een te ME AL fx? ai-a;0) ac): 
Oats, bus.... 612,000 1,234,000 7,000 1,111,000 
Barley, bus... 2,814,900 2,111,900 1,628,000 2,225,000 
Rye, bus..... 734,000 227,500 74,000 216,000 
Clover Seed, 
(ek fat See toss eects Oke 1,700 8,364 4,987 
Flax Seed, 
DUBS tte cieys 1,436,500 GSO OU, Mamma tet atayetac mal prea tiaeous,< 
Fay tons... « ,546 Ui GRAMME e eA is\selavese 
Flour, bbls... 1,216,649 1,108,352 504,000 +448,000 


NEW ORLEANS—Reported by S. P. Fears, Chf. 


ce Insptr. & Weighmaster of the Board of Trade, 
——Receipts———_, -——-Shipments-—_, 

1926 1925 1926 1925 

Cars Cars Bus. us. 
Wheat 158 24 843,979 103,999 
@orn® % 225 205 225,621 317,362 
Oats: .. 79 29 89,213 63,928 
Barley 2 Wb) BRO Grandes = ecto e aeiears 
ERY, © Witeletet sic cat - Taam ft pted RELA i escatsia-s 
Grain Sorghum 2 haa Bho tee ee Ne ee 


OMAHA—Reported by F. P. Manchester, secretary 
of the Omaha Grain Exchange: 
SS Ta en aaa 


926 19.25 1926 5 
Wheat, bus. 1,037,400 1,180,200 1,297,800 523,600 
Corn, bus.... 1,419,600 1,457,400 1,162,000 897,400 
Oats; bus). 282,000 790,000 462,000 880,000 
Barley, bus.. 49,600 9,60 ,0 0,00 
Rye, bus. 57,400 46,200 77,000 19,600 


PEORIA—Reported by John R. Lofgren, secretary 
of the Board of Trade: 
——Receipts———_,_ ——_-Shipments-—_, 
1926 1925 1926 1925 


Wheat, bus.. 74,450 99,600 49,200 103,200 
Corn, bus 1,355,950 2,809,600 1,106,850 2,077,800 
Oats, bus..... 531,900 17,6 462,60 73,200 
Barley, bus.. 82,600 100,800 58,800 77,000 
Rye, bus..... 9,600 2,400 3,600 2,400 
Mills Feed, 

TONS icles 4 28,640 38,080 36,411 37,760 
Hay, tons... 2,150 2,350 360 550 
Flour, bbls... 236,200 212,200 217,900 216,800 


PHILADELPHIA—Reported by A. B. Clemer, sec- 
retary of the Commercial Exchange: F 
—— Receipts——_, aa ene. 


1926 1925 1926 3 
Wheat, bus.. 1,579,117 2,287,977 629,218 2,352,917 
Corny bus sa. - 10,55 PD ONL ADE) aMiaciek AON yy | ete ciens 
Oats, bus.... 121,660 ASOD wn Mnyere techs 477.564 
Barley, bus... 51,144 55,674 49,896 66,874 
RVG. DU con ,229 GAD 2 Gag ese ccc eta so es eheun 
NOW DOLSne —s alcsthe 230,060 32,857 25,684 


SAN FRANCISCO—Reported by J. J. Sullivan, chief 
inspector of the Chamber of Commerce: 
(eR adie pesere aes Some ae 


1925 1926 

Wheat, tons. 4,067 TONS Di Oreen wateec\c le acoeue Ube. t cisis. « 
Corn, tons... 3,928 DRO MEUM CAPER Dida, oiseeats 
Oats, tons.... 1,228 BD (ARE Mimee | oy a eo ww iL Vol ovale axe 
Barley, tons.. 27,410 DARLSTE ML che eitiork «Cine cere 
Bran, tons... 310 ORE 0) SSAA be tg Ogre 
Beans, sacks. 105,826 DeesO Goa kone «ore 
Foreign Beans, 

SCS Wee ea i ERE Te TROLS by Gi a are cae en 
Hay, tons.... 3,664 Ee AP 2 Por ie a eae ae eee 


SUPERIOR—Reported by E. W. Feidler, chairman 
of the Wisconsin Grain and Warehouse Commission: 


hk eed -Shipments-——, 
926 1925 1926 1925 
Wheat, bus.. 5464 921 6,559,915 4,987,771 17,747,167 
Corn, bus.... 4,058 BG 2U0GH) Teale Way ee nh oi 
Oats, bus.... 253,097 681,144 861,680 1,538,193 
Barley, noe 683,224 764,640 769,929 1,064,709 
Rye, bus..... 676,226 531,274 599,905 487,624 
Flax, bus. 650,147 982,835 1,074,581 1,219,216 
anced, Wheat, 
LEH Gages 244,757 201,512 261,808 70,000 
Bonded Oats, 
are aieteed 19,535 53,314 31,762 BOT ROe 
Bonded Rye, 
sia 13,423 14,527 69,544 eratelate 
Bonded Barley, 
ehtaa 168,940 169,635 239,897 155,070 
Bonded Flax, | 
LOE Bc treeaenes 29,996 DOPAL Sie mera elenas 28,377 


TOLEDO—Reported by A. Gassaway, secretary of 
the Produce Exchange: 


——— Receipts——_, ——_-Shipments-——_, 
1926 1926 1926 1925 

Wheat, bus.. 829,800 1,173,400 327,480 314,655 
Corn, bus.... 457,500 287,500 201,100 78,555 
Oats, bus.... 569,900 248,050 182,405 326,040 
Barley, bus.. 2,400 CIEZAN) ui sahcaty Riso » nS Ce 
Rye, bus..... 18,000 8,400 13,870 1,500 
Timothy Seed, 

DAES? Zecoor 1,268 95 22 1 
pipes Seed, 

bass! Ses. 783 2,262 743 1,023 
Alsilee, bags. . 126 106 60 3 


GRAIN WORLD 


There has been a general increase in Winter 
wheat sowing compared with last year, according 
to the German Agricultural Council Commissioner. 
G. C. Haas has cabled the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that Prussia, whose wheat area 
last year was 59 per cent of the total-German wheat 
area, shows an increase of 24 per cent. Rye sowing 
has been decreased generally, a 6 per cent decrease 
being indicated for Prussia which last year included 


76 per cent of the total German rye area. 
* * * 


Unofficial estimates of wheat production have 
been received from New South Wales and Victoria 
amounting to 35,000,000 and 50,000,000 bushels re- 
spectively. Adding these figures to the official esti- 
mates of 37,000,000 bushels for South Australia and 
29,000,000 bushels for western Australia and allow- 
ing 3,000,000 for Queensland and Tasmania, a pro- 
duction of 154,000,000 bushels is indicated for Aus- 
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tralia as a whole. The total crop has been unoffi- 
cially estimated at 150,000,000 bushels. 
* * * 

Forecast of the German hop crop for 1926 is 5,600,- 
000 pounds, according to a cable from the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture. This figure is much 
below private estimates received so far this season 
which have ranged from 8,267,000 to 11,023,000 
pounds. Production last year was officially esti- 
mated at 10,646,000 pounds and for 1924, 12,418,000 
pounds. 

* * * 

Roumania’s second estimate of corn production 
has been placed at 225,381,000 bushels. The Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture states that this 
is an increase of 22,000,000 bushels over the first 
estimate and an increase of 50,000,000 bushels over 
last year’s final estimate of 175,464,000 bushels. 

* * * 

The first estimate of the Jugoslavia corn harvest 
was given as 147,629,000 bushels, compared with 
149,233,000 last year and about the same the year 
before. 

* * * 

United States exports of wheat up to November 
20, according to the Department of Agriculture, 
amounted to 126,666,000 bushels, as compared with 
48,500,000 bushels last year, and 146,000,000 bushels 
in 1924. There has been a considerable increase in 
the exports of wheat during the latter part of the 
period now being reported, making the total amount 
exported this season about 50 per cent greater than 
that exported during the same period last year. 

* * * 

Corn exports from the United States this season 
have been 24 per cent greater than those of last 
year, the increase going to Canada. Exports of 
rye, however, have decreased 15 per cent, barley 59 
per cent and oats 88 per cent from the exports’ of 
last season. 

* * * 

Russian Government grain procuring up to No- 
vember 10 amounted to 5,110,000 short tons, com- 
pared with 4,424,000 last year. 

* * * 

Exports of wheat from Argentina and British In- 
dia are reported as continuing light and the exports 
from Australia have been considerably smaller than 
they were a few weeks ago. 


SMOOTH OHIO WHEAT BEST 


Smooth wheat yields are better than those of the 
bearded sorts in the variety tests at the Ohio Bx- 
periment Station. The tests also show that the 
Soft Red Winter wheats are better adapted to Ohio 
conditions than the Hard Red Winter varieties. 
The test includes all the varieties commonly known 
in Ohio and leading varieties of other sections, 
grown, year after year, in tenth-acre plots in the 
variety fields. 

The seven-year average yield of 14 of the 
best bearded varieties of wheat was 34.3 bushels and 
of 14 smooth varieties 35.6 bushels per acre. The 
highest average yield of a bearded variety was 36.7 
bushels; the highest smooth variety 38.1 bushels. 
The lowest yielding bearded sort averaged 29.7 
bushels; and the lowest smooth, 32.6 bushels, When 
the 28 varieties are placed in order to yield, the 
six at the top of the list are all smooth. 


FIRE LASTS SIX WEEKS 


The Blair Elevator Corporation, Atchison, Kan., 
has been unable to come to any agreement with the 
Underwriters’ Grain Association, which represents 
the various insurance companies interested in the 
loss, as to the damage to the tanks left standing 
after the recent fire at the Blair plant. 

An unusual feature of the situation is that the 
tanks were subjected to flames for about four 
hours, which turned them red hot and fired the 
grain inside. Despite the attempt to draw this fired 
grain, fire burned in the interior of the tanks for 
six weeks. As a result, all of the tanks need relin- 
ing and there is probably some damage to the steel 
reenforcement, as well as to the concrete. 
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Hints for the Elevator Millwright 


“Big Bill’ Davis Tells Something About Using Files and “Truing” 
Up a Bevel Gear Tooth 


By JAMES F. HOBART 


Davis,” called a man from an 
automobile which had just stopped in 
front of the elevator where Mr. Davis was 
“doing borrowed time” in getting elevator machines 
out of trouble. ‘Will you ride over to Dunstable 
with me? I have a set of gears out there, which 
never have worked right.” 

“Sure I will. Things are running smoothly here 
just now,” replied Bill Davis. “Just what seems to 
be the trouble out your way?” 

“Why, it is with a set of bevel gears, one a wood- 
en tooth, or mortise gear, the other, a smaller gear, 
a solid, cast iron pinion, or ‘wallower’ as the old 
millwrights call such a gear. This gear seems: 
pretty rough, and never had any finish except what 
has been given to it with cold-chisel and file. There 
seem to be one or two teeth which are out of posi- 
tion slightly, and each time these teeth come 
around and hit one of the wooden cogs, there is a 
considerable jump of the mortise gear, the teeth 
thus. hit show signs of great wear, and in a short 
time, one or more of the wooden cogs thus misused 
will break, and we have some repair work to do 
on that mortise gear, which sure uses up a lot of 
time.” 

Upon arriving at destination, Big Bill lost no 
time in getting at the gears. He had them run for 
a few minutes, and found there was a big jump, 
as stated, each time the pinion made a revolution. 
Then, he had the gears thrown out of mesh by 
raising the pinion a few inches, so he could get at 
the small gear from every side. Before separating 
the gears, however, Mr. Davis made a mark on the 
edges of the two gears while they were running, the 
mark consisting of a circle which represented the 
pitch circle of the two gears—the mortise, and the 
pinion, as well. He made the mark at the point of 
intersection of both sets of teeth, applying the tang 
of a file lightly and cautiously, so as not to get it 
caught between any of the gear teeth, thereby caus- 
ing a flip of the file and perhaps tearing it from 
his hands. 

After borrowing a pair of dividers, Big Bill pro- 
ceeded to “step’’ around the cast iron gear, keeping 
the dividers exactly upon the pitch circle which he 
had drawn, and starting the spacing directly in the 
middle of the teeth, which were almost exactly in 
place, that is, he did not start spacing upon one of 
the teeth he supposed to be “out”. It required a 
bit of time and considerable patience to get the 
dividers so exactly adjusted that Mr. Davis could 
“step” around the gear and come out exactly at the 
starting point. But, this result was finally obtained, 
and the gear had its pitch line and the central 
point—or what should be the central point, laid 
down with considerable exactness. 


yg ELLO, Mr. 


“There you are,’ said Mr. Davis, pointing to two 
of the cast iron teeth, upon which the central points 
made by the dividers were noticeably out of the 
corresponding tooth centers. “One of these cogs is 
nearly one-sixteenth inch ‘out’ and the other tooth 
shows that it is out of place a good thirty-second 
of an inch,” 

Calling for center punch, tin-snips and a bit of 
thin brass or tin, Mr: Davis carefully drove, the 
center punch into the center points of the two “out” 
teeth, and also into the center of one tooth which 
was very smooth. A corresponding center punch 
hole was driven through the bit of thin sheet metal, 
and with the snips the metal’ was trimmed away 
until its edge would come fair with the tooth’s root 
circle of the gear, while the center hole laid ex- 
actly over the center mark on the good tooth. 
Holding the bit of thin metal in this position, “Big 
Bill” carefully marked the metal around the edges 
of the good tooth, and later, trimmed closely to the 
marked line with the snips, leaving enough metal 
at the bottom of the “tooth-templet” thus formed, to 
bear against the gear on either side of the tooth, 
thus making it easier to adjust the templet fair 


upon the tooth. All this took but a short time. 

The templet was then placed. upon one of the 
out of place teeth, centered upon the punch mark, 
and the tooth, previously well chalked, was marked 
with a sharp awl, around one side of the tooth 
templet. It was impossible to mark the other side 
of the tooth, because there was no iron there for a 
line to be drawn upon. 

TRIMMING A GEAR TOOTH 

After the two “out of place” teeth had been thus 
marked, Mr. Davis remarked, “There you are; the 
metal outside of the line on each of the two teeth 
represents the cause of the jump which has afflicted 
this pair of gears. Now, if we trim those two teeth 
to that line, the cogs will run smoothly as any of 
the others, but they will be weakened a bit by the 
removal of the metal, and there may be a bit of 
back-lash caused by lack of the metal removed, the 
tooth being made thin and allowed to ‘flutter’ a bit 
in the other, or mortise gear, each time the thin 
teeth come around. 

“You can cure the backlash”, continued Mr. 
Davis, “by riveting a piece of one-sixteenth inch 
metal upon the thin side of the tooth. But, the 
drilling will weaken more the already weak tooth, 
and I don’t believe the little backlash will do any 
harm, even if it is noticed at all, so, I wouldn’t 
bother with it.” 

Davis then asked for cold chisels and files. He 
selected two good chisels, and dressed them himself, 
in the shop forge fire. He forged a taper about an 
inch long on the three-quarter “hex” chisels, and 
left the point about an eighth of an inch thick. He 
ground the tools on a grinding wheel, and made 
one bevel flat, and ground the end of the tool, which 
he made slightly rounding, to a bevel of 65 or 70 
degrees. Thus, the cutting point of the chisel was 
a little more “stuny’’ than the side of a three- 
cornered file, which, by the way, is about 60 degrees. 
When Mr. Davis used the chisel, he placed the 
slightly rounded point fair upon a portion of ‘the 
scribed line on one of the “out” cogs, and hit the 
chisel with a fairly heavy hammer, keeping the 
flat bevel on the under side of the chisel in line 
with the direction in which the tooth was to be 
chiseled, that is, the flat side of the chisel was held 
in line with the desired direction of cut. 

Davis drove the cut clear across the gear-tooth, 
cutting a chip about one-sixteenth inch thick. Had 
it been necessary, Bill Davis would have “squared 
across” the end of the gear tooth to be trimmed, 
and would have marked that end of the tooth also, 
making for that purpose another and smaller 
templet. 

Having trimmed the entire surface of one side of 
the gear tooth until the new surface was a mass 
of flat chisel-cuts, Davis selected a 12-inch bastard 
file and another 12-inch mill cut file. The mill file 
was new. He would not take a used one; but the 
coarser bastard file had been used a bit but was in 
good condition. Davis examined the files by squint- 
ing along both sides of each file, and rejecting a 
mill file which had sides with one or two short 
curves in them. 

“T don’t care about a single long curve in a file,” 
remarked Bill Davis, “but I won’t use a crooked 
file. It is not good for this kind of a job.” He 
planed out two hardwood sticks, as wide and as 
thick as the width of the files he was to use. About 
four inches of one end of each stick, he rounded 
with a plane, and took light corners off the sticks 
on all edges. Then he placed a file flat upon each 
stick, and wired them fast together at tang and 
point, with soft stove-pipe wire, which fastened 
sticks and files solidly together. 

“Now”, said Mr. Davis, “I can file flat. The file 
is held straight by the stick, and will not bend when 
I am filing and cut away the ends of the cog while 
its middle is left high or ‘rounding.’ As you see, 
the file which was concave, has not been quite 
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straightened by its stick, so I will press a very thin 
wedge in between the stick and the middle of the 
file, until the file is straight, Then, it is ready to 
work on the gear tooth. Should the convex side of 
the file chance to be placed next to the stick of 
wood, which, by the way, makes a far better hand- 
hold than any ordinary file handle, then the file 
will be straightened by pressure against the work, 
and there will be no danger whatever of rounding 
off the ends of the cog while it may be left ‘high’ 
in its middle.” 

The mill file being new, Big Bill first pushed the 
file across a piece of white chalk and the chalk 
helped to absorb oil or grease which might have 
been present between the teeth of a new file, there 
by helping to prevent the lodging of metal particles 
between the file-teeth while the tool is working. 
With the coarser file, he quickly trimmed off the 
flat chisel marks, then with the finer mill file, the 
surface of the cog was speedily smoothed down until 
the marks of the coarser file had all been removed. 
Then the gears were put into mesh again and when 
started, they travelled smoothly, with no signs of 
any bump or jar, and with no appreciable back-lash 
on account of the two thin cogs. 

FILING A KEYWAY 

Davis noticed.one of the millwrights closely ex- 
amining the file and its wooden backing and the 
man said thatthe rig-up might be “pretty good for 
filing a keyway.” 

“Tt is,” replied Mr. Davis, “but I use a modifica- 
tion of that rig which I think far better for key- 
way work. Instead of using a solid piece of wood 
for backing up, and straightening the file, I use two 
thin wedges, which, when laid together head and 
point beside the file, will just file the desired width 
of keyway. As the filing proceeds, and the desired 
width has not yet been obtained, slip one of the 
wedges endwise a bit, until the file and the sticks 
fill the slot, yet slide easily in it. In this way, the 
file will always be forced to stand up squarely with 
the shaft, provided the slot has been started thus, 
and the entire length of keyway can be cut easily 
and cleanly to the same width. 

“The sticks are particularly desirable, when, the 
slot having been worked down to the required 
depth, the width must be increased, without cutting 
the slot any deeper. To meet conditions such as 
these, use a safe edge file, and it is pretty safe, 
before starting to use such a file, to give the file a 
few lengthwise rubs on the side of a grinding wheel, 
or a grindstone. ‘So doing, will remove any teeth, 
or fragments of file teeth which might inadvertently 
come in contact with the bottom of the keyway, 
and cut it deeper, instead of wider, as required. 
The edge of a file is not ‘safe’ until you have made 
sure, by grinding it yourself.” 

CARE OF FILES 

“Take care of your files,” said Davis, as he saw 
the millwright gather up the two big files in one 
hand together with a couple of cold chisels and a 
hammer. “Files are, more often worn out by misuse 
than by the useful work they do. Now, those two 
files which you have in your hand, will be grinding 
their teeth together all the way to the shop, as you 
carry them along. That hardened cold chisel and 
the hardened hammer face, rubbing against the 
file teeth all the way to your shop, will wear out 
those files more than all the work I did with them 
on those gear teeth, Another thing that is hard on 
files:. You-guys usually keep your files, perhaps a 
whole bunch of' them, in a drawer under the work 
bench, with a lot of cold chisels and hardened 
wrenches. Files alone, thrown in’ a mass, will 
quickly wear out. The files should be kept by them- 
selves. If in a'drawer, in separate compartments, 
one for each file, little strips of wood or soft metal 
separating each file from its neighbor. A very good 
way to keep files, is to make a set of horizontal 
pigeon holes for them, placing only one file in each 
hole. Do not use vertical pigeon-holes, as the files 
are liable to come loose from their handles and fall 
to the floor and get lost in shavings and rubbish. 
If the vertical holes for files are made closed, there 
is nearly always a collection of dirt in each pocket 
which spoils the cutting qualities of files, even if it 
does not wear them out like hardened articles.” 
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Two Pioneer Feed Mills Combine 


The Aggregate Capacities of the American Milling Company, Peoria, Ill., and 
M. C. Peters Branch, Omaha, Give Illinois Firm Added Prestige 


SIGNIFICANT happening in the feed world 
A occurred early this summer when the Amer- 

ican Milling Company, of Peoria, Ill., pur- 
chased the feed plant of the M. C. Peters Mill Com- 
pany, at Omaha, Neb. The Omaha plant is being 
operated as the M. C. Peters Branch of the Ameri- 
can Milling Company, and H. G. Atwood, president 
of the American company, immediately made prep- 
arations to operate the new unit at full capacity 
and with increased facilities. W. T. Burns and R. 
M. Peters, long connected with the Peters concern, 
were continued as managers. The same brands 


operating house 47 feet wide and 76 feet long, three 
bays wide and five bays long, with a capacity of 
150,000 bushels. The bins, of which there are 57, 
range in capacity from 250 to 5,200 bushels, so that 
there is a total capacity of 300,000 bushels. 

On the first floor of the mill there are two No. 7 
Monitor Separators, two No. 11 Monitor Separators 
and one clipper made by the same manufacturer. 
On the scale floor of the cupola, there are two No. 
9 double shoe receiving separators, one 48-inch No. 
7 Riehardson Separator, one No. 6 Prinz Mustard 
Machine, six Hureka Gravity Mustard Machines, 
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are being produced. The well known brands of 
Arab Horse Feed, Red Feather Poultry Feeds and the 
various other brands have an excellent reputation 
in the territory covered by the company. The pur- 
chasing company is already one of the largest buy- 
ers of millfeeds in the Middle West, or in the coun- 
try for that matter. Two mills are operated in 
Peoria, and one in Owensboro, Ky., as well as the 
newly acquired mill in Omaha. 

The facilities now available are unusually good. 
The plants of both companies were up-to-date, and 
both are unusually well equipped. The brands 
made by the companies are well established with 
the trade, and the men who manage the business 
are seasoned veterans of the feed industry. The 
methods of manufacture used by the two companies 
are founded on years of experimenting and continu- 
ous merchandising. By combining the results of 
the two, a strong business must naturally result. 

The plant of the American Milling Company, at 
Peoria, Ill., turns out an average of 1,000 tons of 
Sucrene Mixed Feeds daily, and by modern meth- 
ods, facilitated by carefully planned mechanical 
equipment, this company. has been enabled to guar- 
antee a uniform grade of feeds at all times. Prim- 
arily, the plant is so designed that only one eleva- 
tion of grain and other materials is necessary, the 
gravity principle being used throughout. The feed 
mill measures 282 by 67 feet, and is 175 feet high. 
It consists of three sections, with a storage section 
preceding the grinding and milling and mixing sec- 
tions. © : ; 

here are 103 motors in the mill, ranging from 1 

to 75 horsepower in size, and aggregating 2,050 

horsepower. Silent Chain Drives, made by the 

Morse Chain Company, of Ithaca, N. Y., are used 

throughout. The large elevator operated in connec- 
tion with the mill is 171 feet high, and includes an 


and one flax and cracked wheat separator. The 
total horsepower used by motors in the elevator is 
550. The machinery was furnished by the Webster 
Manufacturing Company, of Chicago, and the Morse 
Chain Company provided the Silent Chain Drives. 
When the M. C. Peters Mill Company built its 
mill at Omaha, Neb., the making of Alfalfa hay into 


one obstacle after another was overcome, the 
Peters Mill in its original plant finally had 11 build- 
ings of frame and brick type. In 1909, due to 
sparks from an engine, the old plant was entirely 
destroyed by fire. The management immediately 
set about erecting a thoroughly modernized and 
fireproof plant, using the experience gained through 
years of successful operation. Additional land was 
purchased, and the property was divided up for 
trackage, 17 tracks being laid with spaces between 
them for the buildings. Plans were made for the 
future, and the new buildings were arranged and 
erected in such a way that ample provision was 
made for the natural increases of the business. 
Needless to say, great care was taken to have fire 
resistant construction throughout. 

The various buildings are quite modern both in 
structure and equipment, and they are fully pro- 
tected by a sprinkler system. On the west side of 
the property is a large receiving warehouse, which 
has steel beams, a concrete floor, iron sides and a 
fire resistant roof. This warehouse has a capacity 
of 3,000 tons, intended originally for the storage of 
Alfalfa meal manufactured in the western branches 
or the surplus produced in the Omaha mill. This 
building is equipped with automatic piling ma- 
chines, which the company constructed, automatic 
belt carriers for easy and economic distribution of 
the sacked meal, and other necessary devices. 

In an annex to this warehouse are the packers 
for handling that surplus of meal which is above 
the requirements of the mixed feed department. 
This warehouse is reached by inbound and out- 
bound trackage, with an overhead carrier to take 
any surplus from cars distant 500 feet, and inter- 
changeable belt carrier leading from a warehouse 
600 feet distant, from which the mixing systems 
may be supplied with raw material should an emerg- 
ency exist. 

Next to this large warehouse is the Alfalfa meal 
cutting plant wherein there are two 10-inch Alfalfa 
meal cutters of the latest model. South of this 
cutting mill is another extensive warehouse for sur- 
plus when the Alfalfa hay receipts are heavy. Also 
leading to the cutting mill underground from distant 
tracks is a chute with a speedy carrier, leading also 
from another warehouse so that the Alfalfa hay 
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meal was primarily considered by the inventor. 
Continuous experiments finally culminated in a 
Peters’ Cutter, operated at the low speed of 400 
R. P. M., powerful in its wide sweep, cutting 10 tons 
per hour with one-tenth the horsepower of the orig- 
inal machine, providing a quality that now thor- 
oughly satisfies all market requirements. The cut 
particles of the Alfalfa fall into conveyors for venti- 
lation and delivery to the packers in the branch 
mills, and with the addition of air service when 
necessary in the mixing mills. 

In the various processes and additions whereby 
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supply may be gathered from four tracks on the 
west side or from three tracks on the east side. 
Adjoining the cutting mill and warehouse is the 
large mixing mill which contains primarily the en- 
tire Peters’ Process of feed production. In this 
brick structure, which is five stories in height, is 
the very latest type of mechanism employed for 
the conversion of corn into the products required 
for mixed feeds, and the handling of mixed grains 
and cut Alfalfa and the molasses mixing process. 
Next to the mixing mill is a complete drier plant, 
and the extra machinery for handling the grain for 
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milling, this grain having been previously cleaned 
in the adjoining elevator, a modern unit which was 
erected in 1918. This building is 160 feet high, pow- 
erfully pillared and posted in concrete. It has at 
the top a water tank for fire protection and dis- 
tributes the surplus grain storage into six storage 
tanks, the total grain capacity being around 250,000 
pushels. All machinery is motor driven, each ma- 
chine whenever possible being direct connected, 
and in many of the departments there are double 
motors for emergency use in case one motor is 
inoperative. 

North of the mixing mill is an extra storage ware- 
house, built of steel, and ironclad, and adjoining is 
the third molasses tank of 2,500 tons’ capacity, and 
a building utilized for extra and auxiliary molasses 
pumping, the whole plant being doubly prepared 
for instant extra service operation whenever there 
is the slightest fault with any one branch of the 
operating service of any department. 

The next building adjoining on the north is a 
concrete gravity molasses tank to which the mo- 
lasses from the proper tracks glides without the 
necessity of applied power. Above the molasses 
tank is the poultry feed finishing room where the 
products all having been carefully scaled and other- 
wise prepared by automatic means, are sacked and 
dropped to belt carriers, which transport the fin- 
ished article into the cars on either side of the 
tracks or to the main loading chute on the housed 
tracks. Above the poultry feed finishing room is 
the mill office and lunch service room for the oper- 
ating force. 

The M. C. Peters Mill Company is not confined to 
Omaha alone in its efforts. They have branch 
Alfalfa mills in the Basin Valley of Wyoming, Gar- 
land and Worland, and at Worland the company has 
two large farms, one of 555 acres and the other of 
640 acres. The company also has several other 
farms and smaller units. Experiments are con- 
stantly in progress and the raw material is watched 
very carefully in order to insure the production of 
the best feeds possible. 


NEW FEDERAL SUPERVISING HAY 
INSPECTORS APPOINTED 


The Hay, Feed and Seed Division, United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, has recently ap- 
pointed three new supervising hay inspectors. 
Walter J. Morgan, formerly chief grain and hay in- 
spector at Ogden, Utah, has been appointed as super- 
vising hay inspector at San Francisco, Calif.; Heber 
J. Webb, formerly state agricultural inspector for 
the State Board of Agriculture of Utah, will be 
supervising hay inspector with headquarters at Salt 
Lake City, Utah; and A. D. Harlan, who has been 
a large producer and shipper of Johnson hay, will 
be supervising hay inspector at Atlanta, Ga., in 
place of L. W. Stephenson, who recently resigned. 

With the appointment of these three supervising 
inspectors the organization of the Hay, Feed and 
Seed Division for the supervision of Federal hay 
inspection is practically complete. The divisions as 
now established are as follows: 

The Northeastern Division includes the New Eng- 
land States, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia, North 
Carolina and South Carolina. The headquarters of 
this division is at the Bureau of Agriculture Eco- 
nomics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The Southeastern Division consists of Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Tennessee 
and Kentucky, except points on the south bank of 
the Ohio River. The headquarters of this division 
is at 1715 Citizens and Southern Bank Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

The North Central Division consists of the states 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and 
points joining these States on the south bank of 
the Ohio River and western bank of the Mississippi 
River. The headquarters of this division is at Room 
1209, 189 North Clark Street, Chicago, Il. 

The West Central Division consists of the States 
of Arkansas, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma and Mis- 
souri, except points on the west bank of the Missis- 
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sippi River. The headquarters this division is at 
1513 Genesee Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

The South Western Division consists of the 
States of Texas and New Mexico, For the present 
the work of this division will be handled from the 
headquarters of the West Central Division of 1513 
Genesee Street, Kansas City. 

The Intermountain Division consists of the States 
of Montana, Utah, Wyoming, Idaho, and Colorado. 
The headquarters of this division is at Room 304 
Capitol Building, Salt Lake, Utah. 

The Pacific Coast Division consists of the States 
of Washington, Oregon, California, Nevada, and 
Arizona. The headquarters of this division is at 
Room 244, 25 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


RANSOM’S 1926 BUSINESS SHOWS 
MARKED INCREASE 


There are two recognized methods of general 
procedure in approaching any contemporary prob- 
lems of an economic nature, and on these two most 
widely differing theories are based the two most 
prevalent roads to commercial future. One method 
is trying to thrust the burden on the Government 
and thereby penalizing the public at large. So- 
called relief legislation and the familiar political 
panaceas are the result of this sort of muddling. 
The other method is to settle down to hard work 
and the application of sound business principles 
with efficient management. 

This latter method was followed by the Ransom 
Coal & Grain Company, which has headquarters at 
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3028 East Efghteenth Street, in Kansas City, Mo. 
By assiduous effort on the part of the management 
and consistent rendering of friendly service the 
company’s hiisiness has been caused to grow rap- 
idly and Mr. Vaughan, the sales manager, is able 
to say with watisfaction that “so far this year the 
business has heen 177 per cent of last year’s total.” 
And when he made the statement, there were still 
two complete months to go. 


The storage capacity of the Ransom Coal & Grain 
Company’s elevator is 35,000 bushels, and this is 
divided among 25 bins. The receiving capacity is 


12 carloads daily and the shipping capacity is also~ 


12 carloads per day. The elevator machinery in- 
cludes an oat clipper and a Monitor Cracked Corn 
Separator, made by the Huntley Manufacturing 
Company of Brocton, N. Y. 

Electric current is used both for lighting and 
power and is provided by central station service. 
Fourteen Fairbanks-Morse Motors are used and 
they aggregate 370 horsepower. For the weighing 
department, a hopper scale has been provided. 
Adequate protection has been made against the 
ordinary hazards, especially fire, fire-extinguishers 
being distributed at intervals throughout the entire 
house. 

A well diversified line of products are handled 
by the company, including wheat, corn, oats, barley, 
kafir and rye among the grains. In addition to 
these the company also carries a good stock of 
feeds, coal and hay. The four lines are empha- 
sized—feed, hay, coal and grain and the company 
has adequate facilities for handling all. 

The company has been in business at the same 
location for 38 years and was established in 1888. 


Forty-Fifth Year 


It still has the same officers who appeared origi- 
nally except in the case of one, who is deceased. 
When the enterprise started, it was a retail con- 
cern, but at present it is largely wholesale. The 
management has arranged for memberships in the 
local and national trade associations and keeps a 
close contact with what is going on in the fields 
covered. 

The plant itself covers almost a complete square 
block or its equivalent. The operation of its busi- 
ness necessitates the constant employment of from 
50 to 70 people. These employes include 10 trav- 
eling salesmen, three city salesmen and the neces- 
sary operative, office and auxiliary help. The slogan 
which is featured and to which”all employes are 
required to suit their actions is “The House of 
Friendly Service.” 


CANNOT AFFORD TO BURN WHEAT 
STRAW 

Carefully compiled data indicate that the accumu- 
lated straw stacks on the average wheat farm of 
the Southwest covers approximately two acres, ac- 
cording to H. M. Bainer, director of the South- 
western Wheat Improvement Association. He 
says: “The Space occupied by straw stacks rep- 
resents the disuse of thousands of acres of good 
wheat land, but it does not begin to. equal the loss 
in fertility and organic matter that is represented 
by the wasteful, but common, practice of burning 
the straw.” 

Much farm land is already deficient in organic 
matter and fertility, and every pound 
of wheat straw or stubble burned 
makes this condition that much 
worse. In some of the older farm- 
ing sections this deficiency in or- 
ganic matter amounts to as much as 
one-half of what the soil originally 
contained, therefore any additional 
loss on account of burning straw or 
stubble is expensive. As much of 
the straw as possible should be left 
on the field in the form of stubble. 
This is fairly well done by the head- 
er and is completely solved by the 
harvester-thresher. Harvesting with 
a binder is at fault because it re- 
moves too much of the straw. As 
far as possible, wheat straw that is 
a cut by the binder should be stacked 

in corrals or feed lots, where the 
feeding and tramping by the livestock will assist in 
converting it into manure. Such straw as cannot 
be handled through the feed lot should be stacked 
in out-of-the-way places where it can remain until 
rotted and ready for spreading. 

Organic matter improves the physical condition 
of the soil and makes tillage operations easier; 
it reduces baking, cracking, washing and blowing 
and also furnishes food for the indispensable soil 
bacteria. Organic matter and nitrogen go hand 
in hand and a soil is known for its fertility, in 
proportion to the amount of each of these elements 
it contains. Low wheat yields and poor quality 
of wheat are, therefore, largely due to an insuf- 
ficient supply of organic matter and nitrogen. 
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GOOD HOOSIER FEED MARKET 

In view of the unusual momentum which is being 
gained by the Indiana poultry industry, elevators, 
large and small, all through the Hoosier State, autor 
matically become exceptional outlets for commer- 
cial mixed feeds for poultry. The Indiana State 
Poultry Association with its more than 500 mem- 
bers, represents Indiana’s 20,000,000 hens, and its 
hatcheries with a capacity of 5,000,000 eggs at one 
setting. Each year it publishes a blue book list of 
its members which is the largest publication of its 
kind in the world. 

The trend among poultry raisers, as evidenced 
by their magazines and convention reports, is clear- 
ly toward the ready made mixed feed. However, 
there are comparatively few stores in Indiana 
which handle feed exclusively, and elevators re- 
main one of the main cogs, if not the principal cog 
in the poultry feed rewiling machinery. 
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PROVES WORTH OF SOYBEAN HAY 


Soybean hay has been tested in three feeding 
experiments with Holstein cows in a high state of 
lactation at the Pennsylvania Experiment Station. 
The results indicated clearly that soybean hay and 
Alfalfa hay were of equal feeding value for milk 
and butterfat production. The importance of har- 
vesting soybean hay just after the beans have be- 
gun to develop in the pods is emphasized. If the 
forage is allowed to mature too far, the leaves fall, 
the stems become woody and unpalatable, and con- 
siderable waste in feeding results. Soybeans are 
highly recommended as an emergency hay crop 
that can be used in case of an inadequate supply of 
Clover or Alfalfa for dairy feeding purposes. 


GAS HORSE FOR HAY HAULS 

The phenomenon of a hay dealer’who boosts the 
horse drawn vehicle in order to protect his hay 
market and at the same time delivers hay by motor 
trucks, we suppose, will be with us always. Snap 
judgments should not be given out in these cases, 
however, for in almost any large business, there 
are several types of delivery service required. 
Often, horse drawn wagons will be used in connec- 
tion with a motor truck service. The trucks of 
heavy capacity can distribute goods-to outlying sta- 
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compared to 1,067 short tons 12 months before. 
Cotton cake showed a comparative increase in the 
same period from 9,218 to 10,947 short tons. Lin- 
seed cake tonnage declined from 23,775 to 22,452. 
Cottonseed meal, linseed meal, bran, and pre- 
pared feeds showed gains, while scréenings, other 
oil meals, and millfeeds showed loss during the 
month. The total value of hay and feed exports 
for the nine months this year was $1,835,000, as 
against $1,962,000 in September last year. 


LINSEED MEAL PRICES RELATIVELY 
FIRM 

Linseed meal prices are averaging only slightly 
lower than a year ago in spite of unusually heavy 
production during recent months and the competi- 
tion of other high protein feeds which are relatively 
cheaper, reports the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Prices of linseed meal in eastern markets at the 
middle of November average about $2 a ton lower 
than a year ago, reflecting in part the slackened 
export inquiry. Quotations in central western mar- 
kets, however, are about $1 a ton higher than at 
this time last year. 

Export demand has been somewhat restricted by 
the comparatively high prices and high ocean 


HAULING HAY BY TRUCK 


tions where the products are then relayed econom- 
ically by team. 

G. L. Weaver, hay dealer of El Monte, Calif. 
owns four heavy-duty trucks which he uses with 
very satisfactory results, over an 80-mile run in a 
hilly country which he believes could not be cov- 
ered as well by horse drawn vehicles. ‘Trailers 
can be attached to the trucks, thereby nearly doub- 
ling the hay carrying capacity. This truck and 
trailer arrangement, illustrated here, has averaged 
over several months, 14 miles an hour. This, auto- 
motive experts say, is almost passenger car mile- 
age in such hilly territory. 

Mr. Weaver has found the cost of truck and 
trailer operation to be very reasonable. Horse- 
drawn operation might possibly be less expensive, 
but not so much in the nature of express service 
as the motive horsepower method. The truck and 
trailer make eight miles per gallon of gasoline, 
and use a quart of oil in 400 miles. Whether the 
interest charge on the investment and the deprecia- 
tion charge necessary in the case of the truck and 
trailer are more than those charges on horses and 
horse-drawn vehicles, is a subject open to conjec- 
ture. 


FEED EXPORTS SLUMP 

Due to slow|foreign demand in some cases, and 
to increased domestic demand in other cases, the 
feed exports from this country are continuing the 
1926 decline previously reviewed from time to time 
in this publication. 

The total value of hay and feeds exported during 
the first nine months of this year is $18,243,000 
compared to $23,343,000 for the first nine months 
of 1925. In September (latest revised record 
month), 687 short tons of hay were shipped out, 


freight rates but domestic buying has been active 
and trade reports indicate that offerings have been 
well absorbed even-though good fall pasturage has 
curtailed the demand for most feedstuffs. 

Around 165,000 tons of linseed meal were pro- 
duced in the United States for the three months 
July, August and September, it is estimated from 
census figures of flaxseed crushings and linseed 
oil production. This compares with about 130,000 
tons for the same period last year and 125,000 tons 
two years ago. This output is also much larger 
than that of 130,000 tons for April, May and June 
this year. 

Exports of 70,000 tons for July-September this 
year are practically the same as for the same pe- 
riod in 1925 but the exports for the season ending 
September 30 amount to only about 90 per cent of 
the total for the previous season. 


WHEAT FEED PRICE ADVANCES 

Prices of bran and middlings have recently ad- 
vanced about $2 per ton, but early in December 
are still slightly lower than a year ago, reports 
the United States Department of Agriculture. Win- 
try weather over a wide area the second half of 
November caused increased feeding and this de- 
mand was promptly reflected in the terminal mar- 
kets since many feeders and dealers had been fol- 
lowing a hand-to-mouth buying policy. Supplies of 
these feeds in storage are moderate while produc- 
tion has been restricted recently by a limited de- 
mand for flour. 

Production of wheat feeds for October is esti- 
mated at about 472,000 tons, the smallest October 
output since monthly records were begun in 1923. 
Production for the four months July to October 
totals about 1,853,000 tons compared with 1,808,000 
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tons for the same period last year and 1,969,000 
tons two years ago. Imports of these feeds from 
Canada for the four months amounted to about 
79,000 tons compared with 92,000 tons for the same 
time in 1925. 
NEW YORK HAY PRICES BREAK 
By C. K. TRAFTON 

Toward the end of November a marked increase 
in the arrivals became noticeable, while buyers be- 
came more cautious. As a consequence there has 
been a rather serious accumulation of supplies and 
prices have broken $3 to $4 per ton. One note- 
worthy feature in connection with the increased ar- 
rivals was the much larger proportion of medium 
bales which receivers were forced to sell cheaply in 
order to move, this condition being especially bad 
at the Bushwick terminal. No. 1 in medium bales, 
which sold last month at $27 has declined to $24 
and in some quarters this is considered a full top 
price. Low grades also sold well early in the 
period, but likewise became much quieter later on. 
Still, with hay of choice quality still making up a 
large proportion of the arrivals, the differences be- 
tween various grades have continued narrower than 
usual, No. 3 now being quoted at $21 to $23. 

At this writing the reluctance of buyers has be- 
come still more marked as a result of the young 
blizzard which has visited this part of the country. 
Trucking conditions in the city are now extremely 
bad and hence actual consumption is being cut 
down and buyers are taking no more hay than they 
actually need for immediate use. There is consider- 
able doubt as to how soon the present oversupply 
will be cleaned up. Of course, a continuance of 
bad weather will delay a reduction in stocks, but 
it is believed by some experienced and conservative 
distributors that a shrinkage in the arrivals will 
shortly be noted, partly because of wet weather in 
the country and also because farmers are busy and 
are less willing to sell at the lower levels now cur- 
rent: It is still pointed out in some quarters that 
interior shippers continue to buy hay at relatively 
higher prices than they can obtain in this market, 
although some are still trying to dispose of hay 
which they bought at top prices. 


HAY SITUATION UNCHANGED 

The Martin Grain Company, St. Louis, Mo., in its 
letter of November 9 says: 

Posted receipts of hay today 11 cars against 32 
cars this date last year. Three cars of the above 
were Alfalfa hay. 

There is very little change to note in the hay 
situation; there is a scarcity of the better grades 
of Timothy which are wanted by the local trade, 
the offerings consisting mainly of medium to com- 
mon hay for which demand is limited. Relatively 
high prices are ruling on the better grades of Tim- 
othy and feel confident that steady if not higher 
prices will rule during the balance of the month. 

Light Clover Mixed hay continues in scant offer- 
ing with a good demand. Heavy Clover Mixed hay 
scarce and wanted. Pure Clover hay very scarce, 
would sell well if here. 

Alfalfa situation unchanged. Offerings are light 
and demand exceedingly good for all sound grades 
of Alfalfa with the exception of coarse ‘hay, which is 
slow. There is an excellent local and shipping out- 
let. The better grades are wanted for the local 
trade and the shippers are taking the medium 
grades. Our market is absorbing large quantities 
of Alfalfa and shipments should be made now. 

Prairie hay market steady with a fair demand for 
selections off grades are quiet. 


A CORNER IN MOLASSES? 

Elevator owners who have stocked up well on 
molasses feeds are fortunate, for there is a pos- 
sibility that this type of commercial mixed feed, 
will be enhanced in value by 1927. That there is 
an actual attempt being made to corner the mo 
lasses market by certain molasses interests is the 
charge made by distributers of and dealers in mo- 
lasses. It is said that these interests have bought 
up control of the molasses available and through 
this means seek to boost prices beyond a normal 
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level. It is reported that, in fact, these forces in 
question are chiefly responsible for the present 
high quotations and are asking seven and one-half 
cents to eight cents a gallon when six and one-half 
cents and seven cents is considered to be a normal 
price. 

As for the large feed manufacturers it is re- 
ported that sooner than pay high prices for black- 
strap molasses they will turn as they always do, in 
case of emergency, to the use of grain and cereals 
for cattle foods. 

It is said that all large buyers have laid off 
firstly, because of high prices being asked, sec- 
ondly, because the alcohol business is poor just 
now, and thirdly, because of the anticipated large 
crop next year, which is estimated to be as large 
as that of last year,’ which was unusually large. 


HAY SENT TO 15 NATIONS 

Canada still holds the seat of honor among na- 
tions who are on our hay exporters’ buying list, in 
the matter of volume, yet more remote countries 
should not be overlooked. During the last month, 
United States hay was sent to 15 different coun- 
tries, which are as follows: Mexico, Costa Rica, 
British Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, Salvador, 
Barbados, Trinidad and Tobago, Cuba, Dutch West 
Indies, Dutch Guiana, Venezuela, China, the Philli- 
pines and Canada. 


STRENGTH MARKS NEW YORK FEED 
By C. K. TRAFTON 
Conditions in the New York feed market have 


been radically altered since our last review was 
written. At that time prices were on the down- 
grade. Several factors have combined to bring 
about the abrupt change. The widespread cold and 
stormy weather caused a striking revival of con- 
suming demand which in some quarters is described 
as the best in a long time. Then, too, the weather 
was largely responsible for the sharp reduction in 
available supplies. 

In the case of wheat the holding tendency on the 
part of farmers was prompted partly by expecta- 
tions of a better demand for native wheats owing 
to the fact that many bushels of Canadian wheat 
were tied up by ice at and west of Sault Ste. Marie, 
the jam being reported as the earliest and most 
serious ever known. In the case of corn, the colder 
weather allayed fears regarding the ability of old 
crop grain to keep in condition, and hence elevator 
owners were less anxious to sell, especially as the 
belief became more general that the new crop in- 
cluded a large percentage of low grade grain. In 
wheat feeds the movement has been especially ac- 
tive in the heavy mixed varieties. Many millers 
have no more to sell for prompt shipment and some 
will not sell for shipment before January. In the 
meantime the better demand is confined almost 
wholly to prompt positions and hence spring bran 
and middlings are about $4.50 higher than a month 
ago and Red dog about $2.50 higher. There has 
been a little business in cottonseed oil meal which 
is about 65 cents higher than a month ago, but lin- 
seed oil meal has been inactive and is still quoted 
at the same price: as a month ago. Imported beet 
pulp is offered at $35 f.o.b. New York, but no offers 
of domestic pulp are reported. 


GOVERNMENT CONDUCTS ARMY HAY 
SCHOOL 

A school for training officers of the veterinary 
corps, United States Army, as Federal hay in- 
spectors is now in progress at the Hay Standard- 
ization Laboratory of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. This school is conducted 
each year as part of the course for army veterinary 
officers attending the army veterinary school. The 
work in this subject is given at the Hay Standard- 
ization Laboratory of the Department of Agri- 
culture by department specialists, and officers 
qualifying are licensed as Federal hay inspectors 
by the Department of Agriculture. They are thus 
enabled to give Federal inspection on hay offered 
for delivery to the Army on contract. The pres- 
ent class includes 13 officers of the veterinary 
corps of the United States Army and two officers 
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from the Cuban army, who are attending the 
United States Army Veterinary School. 
A class is also being conducted for the men in 


‘attendance at the enlisted men’s school of the 


veterinary school, so that these men may become 
familiar with the standards and other work relat- 
ing to hay inspection, thereby being enabled to 
assist the officers in their work. 


HAY INSPECTION CONTEST AT 
CHICAGO 

A Hay Inspection Contest in connection with 
the Students’ International Crop Judging Contest, 
under the supervision of the Hay, Feed and Seed 
Division of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, was held at the Stock Show Saturday, 
November 27. Twelve teams from as many different 
colleges competed. On Friday, these teams visited 
the local offices of the Hay, Feed and Seed Division 
and later, the Chicago hay tracks. 

The work was conducted by H. H. Whiteside, 
division supervisor of the Chicago office and H. 
O. Pollock, division supervisor of the Kansas City 
Office. The first three winning teams were Kansas, 
Iowa and Oklahoma. The contest proved very 
beneficial and several other colleges have signified 
their intentions of entering teams next year. Mr. 
Pollock and Mr. Whitside officiated as judges at 
the students’ judging contest. 


NEW FEED BRANDS 
“MIL-LAC” stock and poultry food. The Mil-Lac 


Company, San Francisco, Calif. Filed August 11, 
1926. Serial No. 235,842. Published November 9, 
1926. 

“MOTHER HUBBARD” 


MIL-LAG MEMO SPERRY AT 
paMeR., 


stock feeds. Hubbard 


COMBINATION 
Pe oSTNEnzy, 
RA 


mt 


CHIKORA 


Filed Septem- 
Published Novem- 


Minn. 


Milling Company, Mankato, 
ber 1, 1926. Serial No. 236,752. 
ber 9, 1926. 

“FORTUNA” cattle and poultry feeds. 
ville Grain Company, Lawrenceburg, 
September 14, 1926. Serial No. 237,246. 
November 9, 1926. 

Cattle and poultry feeds. The Rossville Grain 
Company, Lawrenceburg, Ind. Filed September 14, 


The Ross- 
Ind. Filed 
Published 


1926. Serial No. 237,245. Published November 9, 
1926. 

“MEMO” scratch grains, dairy feed, and egg 
mash. The Mennell Milling Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


Filed September 24, 1926. 
lished November 9, 1926. 
_ “CONTINENTAL” mill feed and bran. The Con- 
tinental Milling Company, Ellicott City, Md. Filed 
August 12, 1926. Serial No. 235,883. Published 
November 16, 1926. 

“CHIKORA” poultry food. 
pany, New York, N. Y. Filed October 8, 1926. 
Serial No. 238,307. Published November 16, 1926. 

“PRODUCTO” poultry feed and dairy feed. 
Peoples Milling Company, Muskegon, Mich. Filed 
July 31, 1926. Serial No. 235,418. Published No- 
vember 16, 1926. 

“EMPIRE” dairy feed. American Milling Com- 
pany, Peoria, Ill. Filed July 31, 1925. Serial No. 
218,152. Published November 23, 1926. 

“GRO-MOR” feed for livestock. Leonora M. Mc- 
Clung, doing business as Gro-Mor Feed Products 
Company, Omaha, Neb. Filed August 30, 1926. 
Serial No. 236,652. Published November 30, 1926. 

“CALIFORNIA MILK MINERAL COMPANY” 
poultry food. 
Gustine, Calif. Filed July 2, 1926. Serial No. 234,- 
023. Published November 30, 1926. 

“FARMER’S PRIDE” feed for poultry and live- 


Serial No. 237,682. Pub- 


The Dry Milk Com- 


California Milk Mineral Company, . 


Forty-Fifth Year 


stock. Geo. G. Ruppersberger & Sons, Inc.,. Balti- 
more, Md. Filed October 1, 1925. Serial No. 221, 
076. Published November 30, 1926. 

Not Subject to Opposition 

“SPERRY COMBINATION” poultry food, namely, 
egg mash. Sperry Flour Company, San Francisco, 
Calif. Filed October 7, 1925. Serial No. 221,388. 
Published and registered November 16, 1926. 

Trademarks Registered 

220,571. Self-rising flour, dairy feed, scratch feed, 
horse feed and hog feed. Acme-Evans Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Filed May 6, 1925. Serial No. 
213,875. Published October 6, 1925. Registered 
November 9, 1926. 

221,071. Cottonseed meal and cottonseed hulls. 
Texarkana Cotton Oil Company, Texarkana, Ark. 
Filed October 8, 1925. Serial No. 221,216. Pub- 
lished September 14, 1926. Registered November 
23, 1926. 

221,470. Pig and calf meal composed of the fol- 
lowing ingredients: cocoa meal, cocoanut meal, soy 
bean meal, cottonseed meal, oil meal, flour, peas, 
calcium carbonate, powdered buttermilk and salt. 
Fred W. Simpson, doing business as Western State 
Farmers Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Filed July 19, 


1926. Serial No. 234,748. Published September 21, 
1926. Registered November 30, 1926. 
221,471. Stock feed. Dr. J. W. Woods Balanced 


Ration Company, Walla Walla, Wash. Filed July 
20, 1926. Serial No. 284,807. Published September 
21, 1926. Registered November 30, 1926. 


COMMERCIAL FEEDS IN GERMANY 

German stock raisers and poultry farmers are 
rapidly becoming educated in the use of specially 
prepared, proprietary or mixed feeds. Production 
of these feds within Germany is small, because it 
is hampered by legal restrictions. Imports also 
are small, because they are regarded with sus- 
picion by consumers. Such imports as are received 
come mostly from, Denmark, with the addition of 
a small quota from the United States. * Headquar- 
ters for both trading and production are in Ham- 
burg. 

A law now in force states that any party de- 
siring to produce mixed feeds for cattle or dairy 
cows within the limits of Germany must obtain 
permission beforehand from the Ministry of Feed 
and Agriculture. With the written request for 
such permission must be enclosed a chemical an- 
alysis of the materials used and a sworn state- 
ment to the effect that not more than three com- 
ponent elements have been employed. This restric- 
tion as to the number of elements applies to 
imports as well as to domestic output. A new law 
is under consideration at present, in the Reichstag, 
which may lift some of these restrictions, however. 

Consumers buy their feeds, both simple and 
mixed, as a rule from the wholesale dealers, who 
in turn purchase from importers in Hamburg. 
Feed should be packed in 50 kilo (110 pound) 
sacks. Germany uses the metric system of weights 
and consequently does not like to deal in terms 
of English or American pounds. For this reason, 
it is advisable to quote on 50 kilo lots. 

“Germany already imports from the United States 
large quantities of cottonseed meal, cottonseed 
cake, linseed cake, cocoanut cake, corn feed, corn, 
and bran. South America, India, and other coun- 
tries also come into consideration as sources of 
supply. The oil cake industry of Hamburg is an 
important one. For specially prepared or propri- 
etary feeds, Denmark is the greatest rival of the 
United States. 


STATUS QUO FOR GLUTEN FEED 
RATES 


The interstate distribution of gluten feeds to ele- 
vators and other retail outlets is now attaining to 
such immense volume that some gluten feed rate 
disputes are inevitable. One of these cases, has 
just been dismissed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The American Maize Products Com- 
pany complained that the rates on its commodity, 
in carloads, from Roby, Ind., to stations in New 
York were unreasonably high. The examiner, how- 
ever, found the rates charged might legally be ap- 
plied. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


January 25-26.—Twenty-third annual convention of 
the Farmers Grain Dealers Association of Iowa, at 
Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

February 8-10.—Annual meeting of the Illinois 
Farmers Grain Dealers Association, at Jacksonville, 
Ill. 

February 15-17—Annual meeting of the Farmers 
Elevator Association of Minnesota, at the West 
Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. ‘ 

February 22-23. — Annual meeting of the Ohio 
Farmers Grain Dealers Association, at Toledo, Ohio. 

February 24-25.—Annual meeting of the Indiana 
Farmers Elevator Association, at Indianapolis, Ind. 

March 1-3.—Annual meeting of the North Dakota 
Farmers Grain Dealers Association, at Minot, N. D. 

March 22-23.—Annual meeting of the Missouri 
Farmers Grain Dealers Association, at Kansas City, 
Mo. 

March 24-25.——Annual meeting of the Oklahoma 
Farmers Grain Dealers Association, at Enid, Okla. 

March 29-31. — Annual meeting of the Kansas 
Farmers Grain Dealers Association, at Hutchinson, 
Kan. 

October 10-12—Annual convention of the Grain 
Dealers National Association, at the Fontenelle 
Hotel, Omaha, Neb. 


OMAHA TO BE HOST OF G. D.N. A. 
: IN 1927. 


Omaha, Neb., has been named as next years Ccon- 
vention city for the Grain Dealers National Asso- 
ciation, and the headquarters will be at the Fon- 
tenelle Hotel. The Board of Directors of the national 
organization recently held a meeting at which this 
decision was made, and at the same time the date 
for the convention was determined—Monday, Tues- 
day and Wednesday, October 10, 11 and 12, 1927. 
The business sessions of the annual méeting will be 
held in the large ball room of the hotel on the mez- 
zanine floor. The last time the grain dealers met 
in Omaha was in 1911. ahs 


MASSACHUSETTS GRAIN DEAL- 
ERS tEEECT 


On November 23 the Massachusetts Retail Grain 
Dealers Association held its annual meeting, at the 
Copley Plaza Hotel in Boston, Mass. A dinner was 
given previous to the business session, and Albert 
K. Tapper, president of the Boston Grain & Flour 
Exchange made an address, as did also Willard A. 
Munson, director of extension service at the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, and W. Sanford Van 
Durzee, president, and Wilbur A. Stannard, secre- 
tary, of the Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants. 

William H. Howard was elected president of the 
Massachusetts Retail Grain Dealers Association and 
James A. Sturges was re-elected secretary and 
treasurer. 


MISSOURI DEALERS MEET 


On November 11 about 60 grain dealers and mill 
representatives attended the meeting of the Mis- 
souri Grain Dealers Association which was held 
at Sedalia, Mo. The morning was spent in inspect- 
ing the corn exhibited at the National Corn Show 
which was held in Sedalia November 11-13. The 
afternoon was taken up with the business session. 
Secretary D. L. Boyer read his report, in which he 
said among other things: 


SECRETARY BOYER’S REPORT 


Probably the subject uppermost in your mind is 
what our radical politicians tried to put over during 
the last session of Congress and what will happen in 
the next session. During the last session they were 
Swamped with so-called relief bills, some of which 
were as follows: The Aswell Bill, the Adkins Bill, 
the Beck Bill, the Brookhart Bill, the Little Bill, the 
Christopherson Bill, the McLaughlin Bill, the McNary- 
Haugen Bill, the Tincher Bill, and the Sinclair Bill. 

The’ principal ones of these were the McNary- 
Haugen Bill (second edition) and the Tincher Bill, 
the first being favored by the radical farm propagand- 
ists and the latter supposedly an administration bill 
supported by Secretary Jardine and others. The 
House and Senate Agricultural Committees held hear- 
ings for weeks on the proposed bills and finally gave 
up trying to arrive at a majority decision and passed 
the buck to Congress by submitting both bills. This, 
however, did not accomplish anything as the McNary- 
Haugen Bill went down to defeat in the House on 
May 21 by a vote of 212 to 167 and in the Senate on 
June 24 by a yote of 45 to 39. The Tincher Bill was 
withdrawn in the House but came up in the Senate 
after the defeat of the McNary-Haugen Bill when it 
was introduced by Senator Fess as a substitute meas- 
ure and was defeated by a vote of 54 to 26. 

The other bills mentioned were called up and were 


voted down one by one. The only bill that was passed 
was a co-operative bill which does not affect the inde- 
pendent dealer in any way. It gives the co-operative 
societies nothing more than they already have under 
former legislation. 

The trouble of the whole thing is that every politi- 
cian from agricultural sections is committed to aid 
in some kind of farm relief. While we may get by 
the short session this winter, you can rest assured 
that there will be as many more bills introduced as 
there were last session and we will be again called 
upon to digest and explain why they won’t work. The 
national association will of course handle this legisla- 
tion but we will be called upon to lend our aid and I 
want to take this opportunity of asking each and 
every one of you for your co-operation. When you 
receive notices of the bills, their numbers and their 
purposes, please help us by writing your Senators and 
Congressmen and expressing your view. Everyone 
connected with the grain business understands the 
fallacy of thrusting this kind of legislation on the 
American farmer and what it will do to him. 


It is interesting to note the development of arbitra-. 


tion in recent years and how it is being adopted by 
organizations of different industries, the biggest de- 
velopment taking place during the past year since 

Congress passed the Federal arbitration bill which 
went into effect on January 1. Three of the most im- 
portant arbitration societies were merged into one 
organization known as the American Arbitration So- 
ciety, and former Governor Milliken of Maine, who is 
connected with this society, delivered an interesting ad- 
dress at the Buffalo meeting which will be well worth 
reading in your trade papers. 

_The organized grain trade of this country were the 
pioneers of arbitration, it being first adopted by the 
national Association in 1901. The state associations 
all have Arbitration Committees. One very interest- 
ing fact in grain association arbitrations is that every 
year develops fewer arbitrations. This is no doubt 
due to the fact that we have promulgated uniform 
trade rules which are now almost universally under- 
stood by the trade as a whole and as they are clearly 
understood it naturally eliminates a great many trade 
disputes. One other natural benefit from arbitration 
is the getting away from friction and the loss of cus- 
tomers and the elements of good will. Secretary 
Quinn brings out the fact in his report that if all the 
states can be induced to pass the uniform arbitration 
law referred to. 

Insurance Policies Require Endorsement 

Some members have made inquiry as to what they 
pant do to come under the Workmen’s Compensation 

aw. 

Section 2 says, “Hivery employer and every employe, 
except as in this act otherwise provided, shall be con- 
clusively presumed to have elected to accept the pro- 
visions of this act and respectively to furnish and ac- 
cept compensation as herein provided, unless prior to 
the accident he shall have filed with the commission 
a written notice that he elects to reject this act.” 

Such rejection of course cannot be filed until the 
governor appoints the commission. His announce- 
ment of this appointment will in all probability be 
made at the time of his proclamation, which should 
be within. the next 10 days or two weeks. During 
the past few weeks, most of the insurance agencies 
doing business in Missouri have mailed to their as- 
sured an endorsement form, to be attached to the 
employer’s liability policy. assuming on the part of 
the insurance company liability under the Workmen’s 
Compensation law. If you have not attached to your 
policy such an endorsement, get in immediate touch 
with your insurance agent. 

Reference to this law and to the recent election 
brings to our attention the fact that our state legis- 
lature will soon be in session and that our state leg- 
islators will no doubt again flood us with a lot of 
useless and foolish bills. During the last session 
there was introduced something like two thousand 
bills. Of these about 15 directly or indirectly affected 
the grain and milling trade of this state. : 

Your secretary will not attempt at this time to 
endeavor to anticipate what kind of character of bills 
will be introduced. but we can rest assured that there 
will be plenty of bills that we are interested in come 
up. Please permit me to again call your attention 
that we need assistance and ask you now to be ready 
to lend your support in checking adverse legislation 
and in promoting necessary legislative assistance. 
During the last state session we have introduced a 
bill to the public service commission authority to serve 
as arbiters in disputes between carriers and shippers 
over railroad right of way leases. We were unable to 
get this bill out of the committee because the com- 
mittee took the position that it was only constitutional 
on account of the fact that it took away from the 
earrier the right of private contract. This may be 
true but the bill we have introduced is almost identi- 
cal with the laws that are in effect in Kansas and 
Jowa and we are going to have it introduced again 
during the coming session and try our best to get it 
through. 

At our last annual meeting your secretary brought 
up the question of endeavoring to try and get some 
legislation passed which would divorce our Grain & 
Warehouse Commissioners Department from polities. 
Also calling attention to the Kansas situation on this 
subject. At that time a resolution was passed favor- 
ing such an effort. 

At our meeting in St. Joe last June Mr. Rov H. 
Monier, our state grain and warehouse commissioner 
voluntarily and courageously stated he was absolutely 
in favor of doing everything he could to operate his 
department on an absolute cost basis and to give 
the shippers of this state the advantage of economical 
handlings. In a circular letter to our members the 
latter part of June we cited them to Mr. Monier’s 
remarks and asked you to write him congratulating 
him on this stand which we hope all of you have 
done. If you haven’t. it isn’t too late to do so. It 
isn’t very often we have a man holding a political 
appointive office who has this kind of courage and 
Sane understanding of the necessities of the tax payer. 
In order to confirm his statement made at the St. Joe 
meeting Mr. Monier issued instructions that effective 
August 1, 1926, the in-weighing and out-weighing 
fees at elevators in Missouri operated under the super- 
vision of his department would be reduced from $1 
to 75 eents ner car 

He cid this in spite of the fact that the movement 
of grain during the first half of the year did nor 
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It was made on the assumption 
that the movement after July 1 would be big enough 
to stand it and we sincerely hope it does. He also 
spoke of trying to get the surplus earnings of the 
department placed in a revolving fund in order to take 
care of Jean years and to enable him to make reduc- 
tions when justified in doing so. This will necessitate 
legislative action and we want every man to make a 
mental promise right now to help him get this put 
over. We of course will advise you from time to time 
on how to help. 

Pools may come and pools may go but the organizer 
will keep on trying forever. There is nothing specially 
new under this subject. Your Association is sticking to 
its original stand that this method of attempted dis- 
tribution is uneconomical and unsound and we are 
opposing every fresh effort along this line. The Okla- 
homa and Kansas pools have slipped badly in the last 
year and they have had an enormous loss in member- 
ship which of course has resulted in increased cost 
per bushel for handling. The Indiana pool costs to its 
members amount to 15 cents per bushel more than 
through farmer or private elevators according to the 
pool report for 1925. The average price paid by_in- 
dividual elevators during this period was $1.56% while 
the pool settlement was $1.41%. The Canadian Pool 
netted its members 5 cents per bushel less than the 
yearly average paid by individual elevators not in that 
gigantic combine. Beside these are a number of charges 
yet to come off of this price which will reduce it con- 
siderably. > 

In spite of the fact that court decisions have 
ruled against the pools who tried to force members 
to do business through them by suing for the 25 cents 
per bushel for selling their grain elsewhere; in spite 
of the fact that hundreds of farmers have put their 
farms in the names of their wives, sons, brothers 
or anyone else who are not members of the pool to 
keep from having to deliver grain raised by them to 
their pool; in spite of the fact _that pool members are 
suing the pools for recovery of losses sustained by 
mishandling and misstatements and in spite of the 
fact that every year’s operation shows it to be an 
uneconomical plan, the farmer friend organizers are 
going ahead campaigning for members and_ finding 
from time to time new prospects on which they get 
their commission as organizers. 

If the enormous Canadian pools cannot operate as 
economically as the individual elevators, how on earth 
can the smaller unit pools of the United States hope 
to, or for that matter, a combination of all the United 
States pools. 

The recent declaration of Secretary Jardine in favor 
of Federal Government subsidy for financing a $100,- 
000,000 loan to a central pool ageney to be in turn dis- 
tributed by them to the different agricultural pools has 
given fresh hope to the pool organizers. We understand 
that there is to be a meeting of interested promoters 
and others in St. Louis, November 15 and 16. 


After a discussion of Mr. Boyer’s report, a round 
table discussion on what is wrong with the country 
elevator business's was taken up. Some of the 
troubles complained of were: Too many elevators, 
pay no attention to costs, too lax on drayage, too 
much propaganda against the private dealer, too 
anxious for business, buying margin same or less 
than 15 years ago, competition too greedy, free 
storage, do not know what costs are, buy basis 
cash instead futures, insufficient capital, too much 
speculation. . 

Some of the cures suggested were as follows: 
Consolidation, closer co-operation with customers, 
closer co-operation with competitors, better business 
methods, know your costs of handling, no free 
storage, if storage necessary use purchase contracts, 
confirm your sales and purchases, adopt a code of 
ethics and stick to it. 


RESOLUTIONS 

The following resolutions were passed: Endors- 
ing of resolutions passed by the national Associa- 
tion in Buffalo; endorsing Henry L. Goemann’s 
work and support of amended bills to be introduced; 
taxes: favoring the complete removal of the revenue 
tax on grain transactions; congratulating Associa- 
ted Industries of Missouri for work on Workmen’s 
Compensation Act; favoring renewed efforts on 
getting passed our next legislature a_ railroad 
right of way lease bill similar to Kansas and 
Iowa laws even if it is supposed to be unconstitu- 
tional; recommending legislation to divorce state 
weighing and inspection department together with 
surplus earnings that accrue from time to time 
from politics; congratulating and thanking Roy 
Monier, state grain and warehouse commissioner, for 
attitude on economical operation in his department 
and for reduction of fees on in and out weighing 
at state supervised public elevators in Missouri. 


NEBRASKA FARMERS ELEVATOR 
MEN MEET 


The Farmers Elevator Association of Nebraska 
held its twenty-fourth annual convention in Hast- 
ings, Neb., November 16, 17 and 18. Mayor William 
Nelson of Hastings welcomed the delegates, and a 
response was made by Director J. R. Morrison and 
President M. L. Crandall of the Managers Associa- 
tion. The first afternoon and evening sessions were 
held under the direction of the Managers Associa- 
tion with Mr. Crandall presiding. 

Secretary J. W. Shorthill summarized the high 
spots of the meeting and the Association’s activi- 
ties in his report, a part of which is given here 
with. 

SECRETARY SHORTHILL’S REPORT 

Most of our companies that are not. strong 
financially are themselves largely to blame for their 
present condition. The entire blame cannot be placed 
on crop failures or other adverse conditions or on 
lack of bepatey of the membership. It is mostly due 


to wrong business conduct. ‘The following are a few 
of the mistakes: 
_ There are some officers and managers who have been 
in the business for a number of years who can not 
seem to get away from the memory that it was pos- 


justify a decrease. 
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sible 13 years ago to handle wheat on a margin 
of three cents and coarse grains on two cents. aoe 
think this still must be done. They seem ie ENS 
a fear that the farmers will not stay with the ge: 
pany unless it is done. So they are continuing to try 
to do it. And they are going behind every beet 
simply because it ae more to do any kind of busi- 
ss now than it did 13 years ago. 
ae one eem to think that they can succeed only by 
making e ybody else behave properly, And STi 
some other fellow gets “out of line’ they jump in an 
bid up the price, a fight is started and ruthless com- 
petition is the result. These competitive fights are 
very seldom one sided entirely and so they can ite 
end as long as both parties keep on going. And _ the 
dangerous part of 7 os that a bad showing will be 
e at the end of the year. 
acer still others have the idea that they must have 
more volume in order to make the business a success. 
And strange to say some of them are not concerned 
about what is done to get the business. The sole 
idea is to get it no matter what it costs. And so 
prices are run up out of reason. Losses are sustained 
not only on the new business but on the old as well. 
‘And in the end nothing is gained for the company 
because the farmer who can sell his grain at a pre- 
mium this year expects to be able to do the same next 
year. At the end of the year the result is disastrous. 

The Division of Co-operative Marketing in the 
United States Department of Agriculture has made 
an interesting report of its investigation of the causes 
for the failure among farmers’ marketing associations. 
The investigation covered 997 associations now out of 
business. More than three-fourths of these associa- 
tions named inefficient management as one of the 
causes of their failure. The number was 721. The 
next most frequently given reason was insufficient 
working capital, 237. And then came insufficient busi- 
ness, 232; too liberal credit, 171; and dishonest manage-~ 
ment was a greater handicap than the combined effect 
of insufficient working capital, insufficient business, 
too liberal credit and dishonest management. And 
still some boards of directors persist in hiring cheap 
managers. , 

There is but one thing that will make a success of 
a farmers’ business institution. That one thing is 
co-operation of the farmers themselves. It can not 
succeed unless they will stay with it. There is only 
one method among the many that have been tried, 
that will hold the farmer. That one is successful 
business conduct. Nothing has yet been discovered 
that will offset with the farmer the serious handicap 
of closing a year with bad business results. No com- 
pany can succeed that tries to operate on a margin 
too narrow, or is continually warring on prices, or is 
trying to make its profits out of speculation. 

There is today among our own farmers a lack of 
appreciation of the value of farmers’ elevators, Some 
do not show much interest in these community in- 
stitutions. They are not overly particular to patronize 
them. They are slow to invest their money in them. 
They patronize some one else and then ask what is 
wrong with the farmers’ elevator, or they may even 
community. And then they complain because their 
own community and then ask what is wrong with the 
community. and then they complain because their 
farmers’ elevator doesn’t pay dividends. Every Ne- 
braska farmer outside the insane asylums knows 
that the farmers’ elevators of the state have saved 
the farmers of the state time and time again more 
than the farmers have ever invested in them with 
interest “to boot’. And yet, rather than invest in their 
farmers’ elevators where they are sure to get their 
money back with interest, some of them still per- 
sist in investing their money in promotion stock of 
some sort which is “guaranteed” to pay them in 7 
per cent or 10 per cent (the more the better) every 
year, when they well know from observation and often 
from personal experience that money so_ invested 
rarely if ever comes back, and that the only return 
on it has to be taken from the sky where it’s invested. 
It’s time for those Nebraska farmers to quit listening 
to “hot air artists’ and do their financial duty to 
their own farmers’ elevators in their home communi- 
ties. 

In traveling over the state I find some striking 
mottoes in the farmers’ elevators. I recall one that I 
saw recently which reads as follows: “What kind 
of a company would our company be if every 
stockholder was just like me?’ I would not set 
too much store on the mere display of mottoes, 
but I do know that the right sort of mottoes displayed 
caused folks to think and in that way they will help 
to make better members to that extent. 


Difficulties in Hedging 


A number of our companies have tried to hedge. In 
most cases except in cases of car shortages the re- 
sults have been bad, or at least of questionable bene- 
fit. This has been due mostly to the condition of the 
grain market which has not been a hedging market. 
At the present time with our markets actually above 
the Winnipeg market, and with our Missouri River 
markets under the Chicago market less than one-half 
of the freight charge between them it can easily be 
understood how impractical it is for a country ele- 
vator to hedge wheat. Another cause of bad results 
comes from the failure to take off the hedge when 
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the cash grain is sold. This makes the deal purely 
speculative the same as if it had never been a hedge. 
Still another difficulty is the small volume the coun- 
try elevator has to hedge. And still another diffi- 


culty arises from the fact that the hedge is being 
placed by someone who knows nothing about hedging. 
So the experience from hedging has been quite gen- 
erally bad. It can be handled successfully only by 
experts who have long volumes to handle. In any 
ease someone should be consulted who understands 
the process fully before any hedges are placed, and 
then they should be- handled as hedges only and re- 
moved just as soon as they have served their purpose 
and a regular record made of all the transactions 
showing the profits and the losses. 


Beware of Storing 


There seems to be either an increasing demand for 
grain storage in country elevators, or else an increas- 
ing effort on the part of elevators to secure more 
business through offering the service of storage. At 
least there is an increasing demand for warehouse 
licenses. To secure a license it is necessary to fur- 
nish a bond, These bonds are rather hard to secure, 
and especially so if the company is not fairly strong 
financially. They can not be purchased just by pay- 
ing the price. The reason this is so is because 
the Nehraska law permits the elevator to ship the grain 
out and sell it or restore it elsewhere. This means that 
the country elevator can ship out its stored grain and 
get money on it to use in its business, and it means 
that the farmer who holds the warehouse receipt can 
also secure money on the receipt. Since the grain 
itself is holding for the advance made to the country 
elevator the bond is all that is back of the warehouse 
receipt. It is this feature of our law that makes in- 
surance companies so reluctant to write our ware- 
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onds. It would probably be better for all 
SOuemAt if the law were amended to require all 
warehousemen to. keep the grain in their own elevators 
for then the farmer would be more apt to know that 
his grain is safe, the insurance company would know. 
exactly what its liability is and the elevator company 
would not be taking chances on losing its business 
money belonging to some farmer member. 


Smut Ravages ‘ 


The loss from wheat smut during the past year 
has been tremendous. At one single station alone the 
loss was more than $100,000 on discounts only. The 
loss in the field was far greater than that. The loss 
in the territory of that station was not less than 
$300,000. Formerly it was thought that the eastern 
part of the state would not be seriously troubled 
with smut, but the sérious damage in the past year 
extended as far as Saline, Butler and Platte counties. 
The extent of the damage seems to be increasing. It 
must be checked. Probably the best method of con- 
trol of smut in seed wheat is for the elevator com- 
pany to install the treating machinery and treat the 
seed for the farmer and thus make sure that the seed 
will be thoroughly treated. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are as 
follows: State Elevator Association, J. S. Canady, 
Minden, president; J. R. Morrison, Chappell, vice- 
president; J. W. Shorthill, Omaha, secretary; EH. 
P. Hubbard, Juniata, and F. A. Matson, Columbus, 
member of Board. For the Managers’ Association 
the following were elected: M. L. Crandall, 
Nebraska City, president; J. W. Shorthill, Omaha, 
secretary-treasurer; E. P. Hubbard, Juniata, A. EH. 
Hoare, Monroe, and E, M. Olds, Dorchester, members 
of the Board of Directors. 


NORTHWEST DEALERS NAME 
NEW SECRETARY 


At a meeting of the Executive Board of the Pacific 
Northwest Grain Dealers Association in Novem- 
ber, R. H. Stephens, vice-president of the R. J. 
Stephens Grain Company, was elected secretary of 
the Association, succeeding H. N. Stockett of 
Spokane, who died in October. It has been an- 
nouced that the offices of- the Association will be 
moved at once from the Lindelle Building to 1011 
Paulsen Building, Spokane, Wash. The Execu- 
tive Board includes I. C. Bonham, Tacoma; D. R. 
Fisher, Seattle; J. J. Lavin, Portland; W. A. Ryer, 
and R. J. Stephens, who is also president of the 
Association of Spokane. The newly elected secre- 
tary is the son of R. J. Stephens, a well known 
grain dealer and member of the school board. He 
graduated from the North Central High School in 
1920 and from Washington State College in 1924, 


NEW JERSEY FEED DEALERS 
MEET 


On October 20 the fourth annual feed dealers’ 
convention of the New Jersey College of Agriculture 
was held in the Short Course Building, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. It was a well attended meeting, and 
the following items appeared on the program: “An 
Agricultural Policy for New Jersey,” by A. G. 
Waller; “The Cost of Feed to Produce 100 Pounds 
of Milk,” by E. J. Perry; ‘What is the Significance 
of the Large Increase in Local Mixing Plants to the 
Feed Trade?” by J. A. McLean, of the Quaker Oats 
Company; ‘Railway Transportation Problems in 
Relation to the Feed Trade,” by J. W. Roberts; 
“New Developments in Feeding Experiments,” by 
Dr. Jacob G. Lipman; “Merchandising of Feeds,” 
by C. F. Dutrow, of the Ralston-Purina Company. 
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HOPE FOR DECISION BY SPRING 


Action to compel northwestern railroads to make 
joint rates with the Mississippi barge line on the 
upper Mississippi was begun December 5, by the 
Inland Waterways Corporation which filed a com- 
plaint with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The Commission was asked to compel the Chi- 
cago Great Western, the Burlington, the Milwaukee 
and the Illinois Central Railroads to join with the 
‘barge line in making a joint through rate from the 
Twin Cities in Minnesota via Dubuque, Iowa, to 
points in Illinois, Indiana, Missouri and Iowa. So 
far the railroads have failed to make joint rates 
voluntarily, the complaint said, although it was the 
policy of Congress to require railroads and water- 
ways to co-operate. 

A recent conference was held before the Com- 
mission by representatives of the railroads and 
northwestern business interests at which the rail- 
roads refused to make joint rates. It was decided 
then that every effort should be made to bring 
about a decision of the Commission before next 
spring when the barge line on the upper Mississippi 
will go into operation. 


SIX-CENT GRAIN REDUCTION HAS HEARING 
Arguments for and against I. and S. No. 2729,” 
grain and grain products from Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Duluth and groups to eastern points were 
heard on December 1 and 2 by the entire Interstate 
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Commerce Commission. This case is that by the 
publication of the six-cent reduction by the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis and the Soo Line in the rates 
on grain and grain products, from Minneapolis to 
the East, admittedly so that Minneapolis might 
improve its situation in relation to Duluth and the 
railroads serving that milling center might attract 
some grain products now alleged to be using the 
rail and water routes through Duluth to Buffalo. 

A day and a half were set aside by the Commis- 
sion for giving ear to the contentions for and 
against the proposition of the Minneapolis lines 
that they had the right, under the law, to strive for 
tonnage in competition with the water lines and that 
all they hoped to do was to regain some part of the 
tonnage they claimed they handled in the pre-war 
days when, they said, there were joint rates. At 
present Minneapolis and the proposing railroads 
said the combination of Duluth-rail-and-water-lines- 
and-Buffalo-mills had an advantage of 15 cents over 
the combination of Minneapolis mills and all-rail 
lines to the east. The proposal, it was pointed out, 
was not to restore the pre-war situation but merely 
to narrow the spread and thereby afford Minne- 
apolis mills and the railroads serving them to make 
a bid for the business they formerly transacted. 
It was claimed in behalf of Minneapolis and its 
lines that all the railroads, including the protesting 
eastern lines, had had 180,000 cars of grain, annu- 
ally, diverted from the all-rail to the rail-and-water - 
routes. The point was also made, in the course of 
the argument, that the proposed step toward restor- 
ation was not one destructive of the water lines 
and, therefore, was not in violation of Section 500 
of the Transportation Act, but merely a furtherance 
of that part of the law by a partial restoration, to 
the rail lines, of tonnage they formerly had. It was 
also pointed out that Duluth had had an increase of 
grain business, since the breaking of relationships 
that obtained in the pre-war period, of 400 per cent. 
It was contended that the restoration, in part, of’ 
Minneapolis as a milling center would be of bene- 
fit to the producers of grain and would also be 
beneficial of Duluth in that competition would be 
restored. No such claim was made in respect of 
the milling industry at Buffalo. 


SOUTHERN RATES ON GRAIN 

From December 2 to April 2, rates in supplements 
Nos. 13 and 14 to Speiden’s I. C. C. 921 and other 
Speiden tariffs, are suspended by authorization of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, on the grain 
and grain products from Memphis when from points 
in Arkansas and Oklahoma to Carolina territory. 

Coincident with the announcement of the suspen- 
sion, the: Commission in I. and S. No. 2803, also 
announced that, “upon further consideration of the 
record in that proceeding.” it had decided to vacate 
its suspension order, thereby allowing the Speiden 
publications to become effective December 3. 

'No explanation as to the reason for the reversal 
of the earlier decision was made. 

The tariffs in question establish proportional 
rates on grain and products originating in Arkansas 
and Oklahoma destined to points in Carolina terri- 
tory, from Memphis, from one to six cents lower 
than the rates from Memphis proper to that terri- 
tory. The object. as stated by the Southern Rail- 
ae is to remove fourth section violations at origin 
points. 


OFFICIAL REPORT SHOWS IMPORTANCE OF 
WATER ROUTE A‘ 

The Corps of Engineers. United States Army, re- 
cently issued a report on Transportation on the 
Great Lakes. prepared in co-operation with the 
United States Shipping Board. as a result of investi- 
gations authorized by the Transnortation Act of 
February 28. 1920. and the Merchant Merine Act — 
of June 5. 1920. This is the first of a series of re- 
ports dealing with transportation problems directly 
related to the functions of the War Department and 
the Shinping Board. 

The renort contains a general description of the 
Great Lakes and their connecting channels and 
harbors, and gives information relative to laws. 
treaties and regulations governing navigation and 
traffic on these waters. It shows in considerable 
detail the development of commerce and shipping 
on the lakes. f 

The movements of grain, iron ore and coal on the 
Great Lakes are shown with more comvleteness 
than has heretofore been possible. Since the lakes 
constitute for a large share of the traffic an import- 
ant part of a through route, it is regarded as im- 
portant to show such movements from origin to 
destination. In the case of grain, the shipments 
are shown from each state to the various upper 
lake ports, thence by water down the lakes to lower 
a ports. 

e report shows that the average an 
ceipts of grain at upper lake ports during he Beak 
vears 1920-1923 amounted to more than 707,000,000. 
bushels, and that shipments by both rafl and water 
from these ports during the same period averared 
582,000,000 bushels, of which approximately 399.000,- 


000 bushels were shipped b t 
bushels were shipped by pe mK a ic igor 
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FROM COAST TO COAST 


From Le Roy, N. Y., there is managed a seed 
business which extends from the Atlantic ‘to the 
Pacific Coast, with branches in Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Montana, Idaho, California and Washington. 
Here is located the seed growing and handling firm 
of N. B. Keeney & Son, Inc., with F. T. Woodruff, 
Manager, in charge. Their principal interest is cen- 
tered in beans and peas, which are grown for the 
wholesale seed trade and for canners. 

In the Gallatin Valley in Montana and also in 
the Upper Snake River Valley in Idaho, peas are 
grown exclusively and in these high irrigated val- 
leys the company can produce seed entirely free 
from fungus, seed borne diseases, weevil or aphis, 
and the stock is; considered the choicest seed stock 
which can be obtained. 

In addition to the above mentioned territories it 
also operates extensively in the Bitter Root Valley, 
which is west of the Gallatin Valley—also in the 
State of Montana. The acreage of peas which is 
placed in these valleys has greatly increased dur- 
ing the last 10 to 15 years and to keep stocks up 
to the standard the company operates extensive 
tried grounds in the Bitter Root Valley in Montana 
and also in the Snake River Valley near Rigby, 
Idaho. In these trial fields operated by its own 
men and under its own immediate supervision the 
Keeney company develops from single plant selec- 
tions pure strains of all the standard varieties of 
peas, and these when developed to sufficient plant- 
ing stock for field culture are grown in fields, and 


has a bright future. Its nation wide distributing 
a is a unique feature and one which is success- 
ul. 


SECOND SEED CERTIFICATION 
CONFERENCE 


The second seed certification conference was 
held on November 29 and 30 at Chicago, under the 
supervision of the United ‘States Department of 
Agriculture and was attended by 60 seedsmen and 
state agricultural men from all parts of the country. 

The first conference was called in June. At this 
meeting 13 state crop improvement associations, 
the two seed trade associations and the United 
States Department of Agriculture were represented 
and two important committees were appointed, 
namely the Committee on Marketing and the Cer- 
tification Committee. 

November 29 was devoted to committee work and 
the thirtieth to the reports of the marketing and 
certification committees. Lloyd S. Tenny, acting 
chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Hconomics, was 
in charge of the meeting. 

The report of the Seed Marketing Committee was 
given by F. W. Kellogg, chairman, and included 
the following recommendations: 


1. That all distributors of field seed be urged to 
keep full and complete stock records as to origin. 
We commend the studies already made by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, in devising the preliminary 
forms which have been submitted to the Committee 
for consideration. We recommend that these studies 


N. B. 


KEENEY & SON, INC.’S 


yearly retires stocks that have been used a few 
years and replace them with new strains so as to 
at all times keep the seed strain up to highest state 
of perfection. 

This same work is carried on in the lower Snake 
River Valley in what is called the Twin Falls tract 
on beans. The firm operates a large farm which 
it purchased a number of years ago for the sole 
purpose of developing new and desirable strains 
of beans, and also to perfect single nlen+ selections 
of the standard varieties. The Twin Falls tract 
as it is called is not a large tract. It is subject to 
intense cultivation and produces the finest beans 
offered to the trade. 

One of the company’s most recent plants, is that 
located at Bozeman, Mont. The main building, 
which is in the foreground of the photograph, is 50 
feet wide and 120 feet long with three full stories 
and a half story in the loft. The basement is used 
as a workroom in one end and for the storage 
of handpicked stock in the remaining portion. 
The picking room is on the first floor as indicated 
by the windows showing on one end of the building 
and the screening machinery is located there. The 
balance of that floor and the second and third floors 
are devoted to the storage of unprepared stock. 
The building in the background is the original 
warehouse. 

Bozeman, Mont., is the largest city in that part 
of Montana and is considered the metropolis of 
the Galatin Valley, and is a strategic location for 
this, the sixth of the company’s warehouses in 
the West, devoted to the preparing of seed beans 
and peas for shipment to canner and seedsman, 

With facilities for obtaining the best of seeds, 
and, when these have been secured, of keeping and 
distributing them to the consumer, this company 
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be continued and that complete forms be made avail- 
able to the seed trade as soon as possible. 

2. Using these complete stock records as a basis, 
we recommend that the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, in co-operation with the interested seed asso- 
ciations, devise a complete system of inspection and 
verification of the stock records of such seed han- 
dlers as shall voluntarily comply with the regulations 
finally promulgated by that Bureau. We suggest 
that such seed as shall comply with the regulations 
as to origin shall be designated by the term “Verified 
Origin.” We suggest that all concerns qualifying 
under these regulations be authorized by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to issue tag certificates in the 
form which it may prescribe. 


38. We suggest that the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics in co-operation with state agencies or other- 
wise, devise a system of verification of leguminous 
seeds as to origin of production in order that such 
seeds may enter into interstate commerce with the 
proper verification as to the state or place of origin 
or the country, if of foreign origin. 

4. Because existing laws for the regulation of the 
sale of seeds are not being properly enforced to the 
detriment of the agricultural interests, we, therefore, 
urge the United States Department of Agriculture 
and other agencies to exert their influence toward the 
end that adequate funds be appropriated by the sev- 
eral states to make possible the enforcement of ex- 
isting reasonable seed laws. 

5. Attention is called to the fact that in the pres- 
ent system of merchandising field seeds, future or 
option trading in such seeds in so-called open markets 
has ceased to perform any useful function and that 
the quotations resulting from the limited transac- 
tions in such option trading is detrimental to the 
producer, dealer and consumer of such seeds. There- 
fore, the committee recommends that this conference 
request the Bureau of Agricultural Economics to 
make an investigation of the market reports and 
option trading of the Toledo Clover seed market in 
order to determine as soon as possible for reporting 
back to the next seed marketing conference what eco- 
nomic service this market renders to agriculture in 
the marketing of seed. 

6. In conclusion the committee feels that tthe 
active participation of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, in the investigation of stock records and the 


verification of same followed by the issuance of au- 
thority to qualifying organizations, will do much to 
stimulate the use of adapted seed and clarify the 
situation in the mind of the public as to the best 
methods of handling and distributing seed of verified 
origin. Therefore, we recommend that the Interna- 
tional Crop Improvement Association, the Wholesale 
Grass Seed Dealers Association, and the American 
Seed Trade Association immediately pass supporting 
resolution covering the aforementioned recommenda- 
tions. 

The report of the Marketing Committee, R. Sum- 
ner, chairman, was.as follows: 

1. Seed certification—The Certification Committee 
believes that the country is not yet ready for Fed- 
eral Certificates of seeds or for the establishment of 
Federal seed grades. 

The mechanical condition of seed is now controlled 
by state seed laws which require complete labeling as 
to the description, purity and similar items which can 
be determined by examination of the seed itself. F 

Certification as to the life heritage of seed is still 
in a formative state and is not yet ready for iron- 
clad standards. Excellent progress has been made by 
the various crop improvement associations, extension 
and other certifying agencies in certifying the gen- 
uineness of valuable varieties and strains and also in 
verifying geographic origin. 

We believe this type of certification should be en- 
couraged and made as uniform as is practicable. 

We feel that basis for more effective certification 
work would be provided by further agronomic investi- 
gations. 

The Seed Certification Committee feels that Federal 
control of a uniform system of verifying place of 
origin might be advisable, yet the committee wishes 
to strongly urge that such a system should not be 
construed to mean Federal varietal certification of 
Federal grades. The subject of Federal verification 
of place of origin is a matter which the committee 
feels should be considered at the general sessions of 
the Seed Marketing Conference. 

2. Standard Terms in Seed Certification——The com- 
mittee feels that effort should be made to cause more 
uniformity in the nomenclature of the seed certified 
by existing state certification agencies. Much of the 
present discord in interstate seed marketing could 
be alleviated if such a condition were possible. We 
would urge the international crop improvement asso- 
ciation to further consider the matter of uniform cer- 
tification nomenclature. 


RAINS DAMAGE ILLINOIS SEED 


The November report of the Illinois State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture covering Clover seed conditions 
in that state was not altogether pessimistic. The 
acreage in the Sucker State is 12 per cent less than 
a year ago, with a yield of 1.3 bushels compared 
with .8 bushels a year ago. 

Timothy seed yields were given as 4.4 bushels 
against 3 bushels per acre last season. 

Considerable Clover seed of good quality was 
saved from the first cutting but second cutting of 
Clover for seed has been heavily damaged from 
rotting on the ground during the long rainy period. 
Considerable Timothy seed has been ruined due to 
growing in the shock in the northern half of the 
state. : 


NEW YORK SEED MARKET LIFELESS 


By C. K. TRAFTON 


The New York seeds market has entered into its 
annual state of winter hibernation. Momentarily 
the large wholesale distributors were still engaged 
in laying in their winter stocks, but this was soon 
finished and thereafter they had little to do but sit 
back and wait for the new year. There were signs 
of marked steadiness in some quarters, notably as 
regards Red Clover, Crimson Clover, and Alsike. 

Red Clover, although not in keen demand, ad- 
vanced 1% to 1 cent during the month. It is pointed 
out that while the arrivals from France increased 
strikingly, the total being about 9,300 bags, this is 
practically all that has come in since the import- 
ing season began, whereas up to this time last 
year about 17,600 bags had been imported, At this 
writing the jobbing basis in New York is 3814 cents 
for domestic seed and 29 cents duty-paid for im- 
ported seed. At this juncture it is interesting to 
note that the action of the French market was 
just the reverse. 

Alfalfa has been dull on spot and the jobbing basis 
for domestic seed has remained nominally un- 
changed at 21 cents in 100 pound lots. On the other 
hand, the large first-hand basis was firmer, rising to 
191%4 cents compared with 18 @ 18% previously. 
Doubtless this was largely in keeping with the 
stronger tone of the Canadian market, the basis for 
Variegated, freight and duty-paid to New York ris- 
ing to 24 cents, while Grimm advanced to 26% 
cents. At the outset buyers here were showing 
some interest in the Canadian varieties, but later 
this interest subsided as buyers were generally con- 
vinced that supplies will be ample for all require- 
ments and hence they could see no justification for 
the higher prices. 

Crimson Clover was lifeless throughout the 
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Dowd, Finn & Dowd are remodeling the building 
of the Tilton Grain Company at Nashua, N. H. 

A grain drier is to be built at a cost of $90,000 
at the State Hlevator at Oswego, N. Y., as early 
as possible in the spring. 

One of the elevators of the Globe Elevator Com- 
pany, known as the Elevator “B” at Buffalo, N. Y., 
has been leased by the Leeson Grain Company. 

Capitalized at $50,000, the Stratford Grain & Coal 
Company has been incorporated at Bridgeport, 
Conn. Louis Baumrind and others are interested. 

Dale Hill has bought the grain and feed busi- 
ness of L. M. Ekin at Vandergrift, Pa., which he 
has operated for a number of years. Mr. Hill will 
operate it. 

The Lake & Rail Warehouse & Elevator Corpora- 
tion has been incorporated at Buffalo, N. Y. The 
incorporators are James G. Weber, and William A. 
Lansker of 319 Produce Exchange, New York City. 

James Stewart & Co., Inc., of Chicago, have been 
appointed engineers for the proposed construction 
at Albany N. Y., of the Albany Port District Com- 
mission Elevator. The storage is to be 2,500,000- 
‘bushels’ capacity, total capacity to be 4,000,000 
bushels. It is probable that construction will not 
be under way until 1928 or 1929. The new house 
is to have marine legs for canal boats, also car 
unloaders and galleries for loading ocean vessels. 


IOWA 


A grain elevator has been installed at Lost Na- 
tion, Iowa, by A. Freund & Co. 


The Farmers Elevator Company has completed 
its new warehouse at Dows, Iowa. 


An elevator at Merrill, Iowa, has been bought 
by R. G. Williamson, who will operate it. 


Mr. McClellan has resigned his position as man- 
ager of the Arnold Elevator at Humboldt, Iowa. 


The old Farmers Elevator at Anita, Iowa, has 
been bought by James B. Zuck from the Good Bros. 


The N. W. Milling & Produce Company and the 
Formens Elevator Company of Belmond, Iowa, have 
consolidated. 


The charter of the Farmers Grain & Supply 
Company of Linn Grove, Iowa, has been renewea 
for 20-years. 


A corn crusher is to be installed and other im- 
provements made to the elevator of Mann & Mann 
at Hartley, Iowa. 


The Farmers Elevator Company of Ralston, Iowa, 
has put on a new roof and repainted the elevator 
and lumber sheds. 


The Farmers Elevator at Maurice, Iowa, has been 
equipped with a scale and truck dump. Paul G. 
Williamson is manager. 


The Kunz Grain Company’s elevator at Anita, 
Iowa, has been equipped with Fairbanks-Morse 
Truck and Wagon Scales. 


The elevator at Royal, Iowa, formerly operated 
by the Farmers Elevator Company is now controlled 
‘by Dow, Hale & Lerigo. 

A new 300-ton coal house has been completed 
at Early, lowa, for the Farmers Elevator Company. 
W. E. Jackson is manager. 

The elevator of the Luton Blevator Company 
of Luton, Iowa, has been bought from C. F. Carr by 
R. H. Raub and S. A. McMaster. 


A 20,000-bushel elevator is to be built at Cones- 
ville, Iowa, for the McKee Lumber & Grain Com- 
pany, replacing the one which burned. 

The Home Elevator at Stonego (Webster City 
p. o.), is under the management of James W. Mar- 
tin. He replaces the late T. H. French. 


‘The elevator at Cascade, Iowa, has been leased 
by George A. Wassenar of Sheldon. He is installing 
new grinding machinery and truck scales. 


An office is being built and scale installed near 
the elevator of N. S. Beale & Son at Gilman, Iowa. 
They will also build an addition to the elevator. 


H. A. Spiller has resigned as manager of the 
Farmers Co-operative Grain Company of Albert City, 
Iowa, and is now secretary of the Iowa Grain 
Growers Association at Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

The articles of incorporation of the Farmers Ele- 
vator Company of Green Mountain, Iowa, have been 
renewed. The company will buy, sell and handle 
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grain, livestock, farm supplies, etc., and engage in 
the operation of flour and feed mills. Its capital 
stock is $100,000. 

The corporate articles of the Rockwell City Hle- 
vator Company of Rockwell City, Iowa, have been 
renewed. The company is capitalized at $15,000. 

The Farmers Co-operative Company of Remsen, 
Iowa, is planning to install a large grinder in the 
Gamerdinger Elevator, which it bought some time 
ago. 

Larger and more commodious quarters are now 
occupied by the branch of George P. Sexauer & Son 
at Des Moines, Iowa. It now has increased storage 
and handling facilities. 

A Fairbanks-Morse Diesel Oil Engine is to be 
installed by the Farmers Eleyator Company of 
Storm Lake, Iowa, replacing the 75-horsepower 
motor to drive the hammer mill. 


THE DAKOTAS 

A. E. Selander has closed the grain elevator at 
Buffalo, N. D. 

The Powers Elevator Company of Kulm, N. D., 
has gone out of business. 

The elevator of the Equity Co-operative Exchange 
at Medberry, N. D., has been closea. 

Frank Harms succeeds C. Stocking as manager 
of the Farmers Elevator at Spain, S. D. 

The grain elevator of the Farmers Union Equity 
Exchange at Bowdle, S. D., has been closed. 

J. Jerde is succeeded by Charles Kirsch as man- 
ager of the Farmers Elevator Company of Kampeska, 
Sey 

Lightning rods have been put on two elevators 
of the Farmers Elevator Company of Holmquist, 
S.. D. 

The Colton Grain Company which has been oper- 
ating at Colton, S. D., has gone out of business. 
The company has been liquidated. 

A grain cleaner has been installed by the Farmers 
Elevator Company of Summit, S. D. H. Dindsor is 
succeeded by O. Nelson as manager. 

Oliver Bolme is superintendent of the elevators 
of the National Elevator Company of Wahpeton, 
N. D., in which he succeeds A. Pryor. 

P. J. Bjerke will be in charge of the Victoria 
Elevator at Victor, S. D. He has been manager of 
the Victoria Elevator at Trenton, N. D. 


The Farmers Union Co-operative Company’s ele- 
vator at Yankton, S. D., has been taken over by 
Robert Yaggie, who is conducting the business as 
the Farmers Klevator Company. A new warehouse 
is being erected. 

L. B. Spracher now has offices at Sioux Falls, 
S. D. He was formerly operator of a country ele- 
vator as L. B. Spracher & Co., and has lately been 
managing the branch office of J. J. Badenoch Com- 
pany at Worthington, Minn. 


INDIANA 


The Lincoln Elevator at Galveston, 
been completed and put into operation. 


A galvanized iron roofed shed is to be built for 
the Jay Grain Company of Muncie, Ind. 


Electric motors have been installed by the Castle- 
ton Elevator Company of Castleton, Ind. 


Miller & Son are rebuilding the mill and elevator 
at Bainbridge, Ind., which burned in September. 


The elevator at Helmer, Ind., formerly operated 
by Charles Bower, has been bought by Jengnagel 
& Son. 


A certificate of final dissolution has been filed by 
the Coatesville Elevator & Feed Company of Coates- 
ville, Ind. 

New machinery has been installed in the elevator 
of Jordan. & Baird, at Kewanna, Ind. The elevator 
has also been resided. 

The Onward Elevator Company’s elevator at Peru, 
Ind., is under the management of Mr. Smith, for- 
merly of Indianapolis. 

E. K. Sowash of Crown Point has bought the 
40,000-bushel elevator of N. L. Bradfield at Nickel 
(Valparaiso p. 0.), Ind. Mr. Bradfield will continue 
for a time as manager. 

The Collett Elevator, Collett (p. o. Portland), 
Ind., has been bought from Farmers State Bank by 
the Goodrich Bros. of Winchester. The elevator 
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was formerly owned by J. L. Peters, who sold it to 
the Collett Equity Exchange. Then the Farmers 
State Bank took over the property. 

A combination wagon and truck dump has been 
installed together with motor foy the Scircleville 
Grain Company of Scircleville, Ind. 

A grain and seed business is to be conducted at 
Waynetown, Ind., for Chester and Russell Fowler. 
They will open up a grain and seed store. 


The capital stock of the Gleaners & Farmers 
Co-operative Elevator Company, North Hayden, 
Ind., has been increased from $15,000 to $30,000. 

A number of improvements to Umfried’s Elevator 
at Stevenson Station (Newburg p. 0.), Ind., will 
be made early next spring, it has been announced 
by the owners, 

An office of concrete block construction is being 
built for the Co-operative Elevator Company of 
Winamac, Ind. The elevator. is peing repainted and 
otherwise improved. — ™ 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Lafayette Grain Company, Inc., of Lafayette, Ind. 
The company, capitalized at $10,000, will deal in 
grain and seeds. 

A concrete storage for coal, extra stand for ele- 
vators for loading out purposes, is being built for 
the Montmorenci Elevator Company of Montmor- 
enci, Ind. W. R. Owens is manager. 

The elevator and business of the Hoosier Feed 
& Seed Company, owned by F. L. Wasmuth & Sons 
of Huntington, Ind., have been bought by the Hunt- 
ington Equity Exchange. It will replace the one 
which burned. Harvey Rice is manager of the 
elevator and business. 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN 


Eugene Niswonger has closed his elevator at 
Spearman, Texas, temporarily. 

A corn shelling plant is being installed at Wag- 
goner, Okla., by Hogan & Hayden of Muskogee, 
Okla. 

A grain warehouse is to be built at Dalhart, 
Texas, for the Doggett Grain Company oi Dallas. 
B. E. Lovelady is local manager. 

M. A. Keith, H. Brown, and C. E. Brown have 
incorporated at Enid, Okla., as the Keith Brown 
Grain Company. The firm is capitalized at $5,000. 

The Belt Mill & Grain Company has been incor- 
porated at Oklahoma City, Okla., capitalized at 
$25,000. Esther White and Frank Hardin are named 
as the incorporators. 

A half interest in the Fletcher Grain & Grocery 
Company at Guymon, Gkla., has been sold by J. 
B. Langston to W. N. Fletcher, who has leased the 
entire store to Theo. and Walter Wood of Range, 
Okla. 

Plans have been made by the Ballard & Ballard 
Company of Louisville, Ky., for the erection of a 
1,000,000-bushel elevator to be completed in 1927. 
It will give the company a capacity of 1,850,000 
bushels. 

- L. W. Shields, of Guymon, N. E. Hackney of 
Marland and A. C. Hoefer of Driftwood have in- 
corporated at Enid, Okla., as the Oklahoma Wheat 
Pool Elevator Corporation. Its capital stock is 
$500,000. ; 

A new warehouse is Leing built by John Schenk 
of the Bluejacket Mill & Elevator Company of 
Welch, Okla., near his scale house. He will handle 
the same line of feed and products handled by the 
Welch Grain Company. 

The business of the Farmers Coal & Grain Com, 
pany at Quanah, Texas, has been sold to the Quanah 
Coal & Grain Company. L. E. Teter, principal 
owner of the former, will go into the poultry and 
egg business at Hollis, Okla. 


The H. E. White Grain Company will erect a 
30,000-bushel elevator at Washburn, Texas, to re- 
place the one which burned. The elevator will be 
equipped with a Fairbanks-Morse Engine, truck 
dump, automatic scale and steel manlift. 

A charter has been granted W. M. Cain & Co., 
of Savannah, Ga., to conduct a wholesale general 
merchandise business to sell grain hay, canned 
goods, etc. The capital stock is $5,000 but the 
right to increase it to $50,000 is sought. 

W. B. Buchanan and S. O. Looney have bought 
the property of the Athens Grain Company at 
Athens, Ga., from the trustees of the First National 
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Bank. The new owners have leased the property 
for some time and will continue to operate a mill 
and grain business in addition to handling coal. 

The Chickasaw Elevator Company has been in- 
corporated at Blanchard, Okla., capitalized at $20,- 
000. The incorporators are T. J. Laws, Ada T. 
Laws and Frank H. Kolm. 

A reinforced concrete elevator of 150,000 bushels’ 
capacity is to be built for the Ardmore Milling Com- 
pany of Ardmore, Okla. It will replace the one 
which burned. Plans for the new elevator have 
been completed. 


Members of the Helena Chamber of Commerce of 


' Helena, Ark., are interested in the erection of a 


$500,000 Federally controlled grain elevator there 
to be operated in connection with the river and rail 
terminals now under construction. 


The grain elevator and business of Frank Spen- 
cer, at Nowata, Okla., has been bought by A. R. 
and H. G. Moberly of Enid, who will operate as 
the Moberly Feed. & Grain Company. A. R. Mo- 
berly will be in charge. An addition is being built 
to the building and corn sheller installed. 


OHIO AND MICHIGAN 


Repairs have been made to the Farmers Hlevator 
at New Bavaria, Ohio. 

C. S. Klapp succeeds Charles Boom as manager 
of the Farmers Grain & Supply Company of Cam- 
den, Ohio. 

Bert Stevenson was recently appointed to act 
as manager of the elevator at Bentley, Mich. He 
was formerly at Saganing. 

A bean picking plant has been opened at Melvin, 
Mich., for the Kerr Grain & Hay Company. It has 
been closed for most of the summer. 

New machinery has been installed in the Farmers 
Co-operative Company at Tontogany, Ohio. A re- 
cleaner has been installed in addition to a roller 
screen. ; 

A self-registering dial beam 10-ton Fairbanks 
Truck Scale has been installed by the New Vienna 
Grain & Produce Company which is located at New 
Vienna, Ohio. 

The new plant of the Vriesland Co-operative 
Elevator Company at Vriesland, Mich., is now oc- 
cupied by it. The old house will be sold in the near 
future at auction. , 

The half interest of H. G. Pollock in the Heist & 
Pollock plant at Cavett (Van Wert p. o.), Ohio, 
has been bought by G. C. Heist. He will operate 
it under his own name. ; 

Articles of incorporation have been filed for the 
Burbank Grain Company of Burbank, Ohio, capital- 
ized at $10,000. R. O. Grosjeun, G. F. Martin, F. B. 
Rebman, J. S. Miller and H. M. Armstrong are 
interested. 

R. A. Blessing has resigned his position with 
Jamestown Grain Company, Jamestown, Ohio, and 
has bought the Giddings Hlevator at Octa, Ohio. Mil- 
ton Oliver succeeds Mr. Blessing as manager at 
Jamestown. 


Ed Hammel and N. A. Niswonger are now asso- 
ciated as Hammel & Niswonger to conduct a grain 
elevator business at Pitsburg, Ohio. The firm has 
bought the elevator owned and operated for the 
past two years by the Pitsburg Elevator Company. 
Mr. Hammel will manage the elevator. He sold 
his elevator in Pitsburg to William Toman of Gettys- 
burg about two years ago. 


MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN 


The Hunting Elevator Company succeeds the firm 
of David Bros., at Taopi, Minn. 


A new motor has been installed by the Farmers 
Elevator Company of Fulda, Minn. 

A new truck dump has been installed by the 
Farmers Elevator Company of Delavan, Minn. 


R. S. Matson has bought the Dobie Elevators ]o- 
cated at Mapleton, Minn., and will operate them. 


A cleaner has been installed in the elevator of 
the Farmers Elevator Company of Butterfield, Minn. 


The elevator of the Marietta Grain Company of 
Marietta, Minn., has been bought by Pete Larson. 


The elevator of H. Langer at Stratford, Wis., has 


been bought by the Farmers Co-operative Produce 


Company. 

The Farmers Elevator Company at Springfield, 
Minn., is now under the management of Paul 
Wandersee. : 


The elevator of the Hubbard & Palmer Company 
at Northrop, Minn., has been repaired and equipped 
with a truck dump. 

The Farmers Elevator & Trading Company at 
Rustad, Minn., has been bought by T. M. Comer who 
is now operating it. 

The elevator of the Farmers Equity Society of 
Amery, Wis., is being enlarged and remodeled 
and a feed mill is being installed. 

The property of the R. E. Jones Company at Kel- 
logg, Minn., including the stock of grain and mill 
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feeds has been bought by Wolfe & McNulty. The 
new firm will continue the business and install a 
feed mill for custom grinding. 

After December, the Wisconsin Grain Elevators 
Company, recently incorporated at Milwaukee, Wis,, 
is to be located at 373 Broadway, Milwaukee. 

A 10-ton truck scale has been bought by the 
Hampton Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company 
of Hampton, Minn. N. May is manager. 

John Cronan & Co., are repairing their elevator 
at Rose Creek, Minn., and a Strong-Scott Dump 
and 10-ton Fairbanks Scale are being installed. 

A new storage warehouse for implements has 
been built at Belle Plaine, Minn., for the Farmers 
Co-operative Elevator Company. M. O. Hagen is 
manager. 

An additional 10,000-bushel grain drier is being 
installed in the Rialto Elevator of the Donahue- 
Stratton Company, operating two main C. & N. W. 
Elevators at Milwaukee, Wis. 

Henry Bergmann is succeeded by Henry Heimkes 
as manager of the Farmers Co-operative Elevator 
Company at Norwood, Minn. Mr. Heimkes was for 
17 years with the Berry Bros.’ mill. 

The additional concrete grain storage tanks of 
the Sterling Grain Company at its elevator at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., have been completed. This doubles 
its present capacity of 700,000 bushels. 

A new elevator is to be built at Moorhead, Minn., 
for the Goldberg Bros. This replaces the one which 
burned and will have capacity for 40,000 bushels. 
The contract has been let for the necessary con- 
struction. 

The Farmers Elevator Company of Blooming 
Prairie, Minn., is to be reorganized and will be 
conducted on a cooperative basis. J. P. Cahalan, 
W. T. Adams, J. K. Wold, T. B. Peterson and others 
are interested. 

The Martin County Farmers Elevator Association 
has been organized at Truman, Minn., by the Farm- 
ers Elevator Company to conduct a co-operative 
buying organization for seed, feed, phosphate, etce., 
in carload lots. 

The St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator Company of 
Minneapolis, Minn., has adopted a _ co-operative 
group insurance program providing its employes 
with life insurance in the Metropolitan Life in ex- 
cess of $400,000, and liberal weekly benefits under 
the terms of a health and non-occupational acci- 
dent policy. Included in the plan is a visiting nurse 
service. : 


WESTERN 


The plant of the Farmers Equity Company at 
McElroy, Mont., is to be sold. 

The Eckley Equity Exchange, Eckley, Colo., has 
installed new equipment in its elevator. W. C. 
Godsey is manager. 

The Pacific Coast Mineral Products Company of 
Mountain View, Calif., has been bought by the 
Sawyer Grain Company. 

The elevator of the Musselshell Mercantile Comr- 
pany at Mussellshell, Mont., has been bought by the 
Mussellshell Co-operative Shipping Association. 

The elevator of the Equity Co-operative Associa- 
tion at Hobson, Mont., has been traded in by it for 
the elevator of the McCaull-Webster Company. 

Charles G. Wood is president of the Trenton 
Grain & Milling Company which has been incorpo- 
rated at Ogden, Utah. Its capital stock is $50,000. 

The Farmers Elevator Company of Steamboat 
Springs, Colo., has been reorganized as the Steam- 
boat Elevator, Milling, Storage & Trading Company. 

S. A. Keller has bought the elevator of the 
Farmers Milling & Elevator Company at Lafayette, 
Colo., and is operating it as the Lafayette Mill & 
Elevator Company. 

An addition is being built to the elevator property 
of the Logan County Milling Company which will 
be used as storage warehouse for mill products 
and beans. It is located at Sterling, Colo. 

A grain elevator is to be built at North Powder, 
Ore., for the M. & M. Company to take care of 
bulk grain next season. The Bidwell-Evans Grain 
Company is also completing plans for new elevator 
and storage plant. 

The Farmers Elevator Company of Denton, Mont., 
is planning a 100,000-bushel grain elevator to be 
operated in connection with its present plant. The 
equipment will include machinery for cleaning 
wheat and grinding dockage into feed. It will be 
ready for next year’s crop. 

Gould & Co., Burlington, The Gould Feed Com- 
pany, Conway, and the Sedro-Woolley Grain Com- 
pany of Sedro-Woolley, Wash., have consolidated as 
Gould & Co. J. H. Howell, who was owner of the 
Sedro-Woolley company, will be one of the directors 
and vice-president of the new company and will 
be in charge at Sedro-Woolley. 

A grain, hay and feed store has been opened at 
Le Moore, Calif., by H. S. Brietigan. F. W. James 
and C. R. Downing will be associated with him in 
the business. Mr. Brietigan was manager for the 
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Farm Bureau Exchange for several years and han- 
dled the 1923 grain pool. His grain shipping busi 
ness will be continued at LeMoore in addition to 
the wholesale and retail business as the local ware- 
house. 


ILLINOIS 


D. A. Alexander is manager of the Farmers Co- 
operative Elevator at Paxton, Il. 

The Farmers Co-operative Grain Company at 
Moweaqua, Ill., has been reorganized. 

The Davison & Kodel Elevator at Rock Falls, 
Ill., has had an addition built to its office. 

A cob burner has been installed near the elevator 
of the Sidell Elevator Company at Sidell, Ill. 

G. D. Jones is the new manager of the Darrow 
Farmers Elevator Company near Sheldon, II. 

Cc. A. Burks & Co., Decatur, Ill, have been suc- 
ceeded by the Burks Grain & Elevator Company. 

Improvements are being made by E. C. Smith 
to his grain office building at Vermilion Grove, Ill. 

New belting has been installed throughout the 
two elevators of the Kerr Grain Company at St. 
Anne, Ill. 

A. L. Harrison is succeeded as manager of the 
Farmers Grain Company at Waggoner, Ill., by E. 
O. Lohman. 

Ben Martin succeeds Zack Hopson as manager 
of the Farmers Grain Company of Taylorville, Ill. 
He was 72 years old. 

The Tibbitt Bros.’ elevator at Tower Hill, Il. 
has been remodeled and electric motor to grind 
feed will be installed. 

A lift is being installed and the Fairbanks Scales 
remodeled in the Farmers Elevator at Congerville, 
Ill. He was 72 years old. 

Arthur Dirst has succeeded his late father as 
manager of the Minooka Grain, Lumber & Supply 
Company of Minooka, Ill. 

W. T. McIntosh is with the Schultz-Baujan Com- 
pany of Beardstown and will be in charge of the 
company’s elevator at Winchester, II. 

A 20-horsepower electric motor has been installed 
replacing the old gasoline engine for the Chebanse 
Grain & Coal, Company of Chebanse, Ill. 

The interest held by W. H. McKeown in the 
Farmers Grain Elevator at Assumption, Ill., has 
been sold by him. Guy Corzine is the new manager. 

The elevator at Fithian, Ill., which C. B. DeLong 
operated until recently is now under the manage- 
ment of E. C. Sadoris, who owns an elevator at 
Mayview. 

V. L. Marks is manager of the Lake Fork Farm- 
ers Grain Company of Lake Fork, Ill. He was 
formerly manager of the Farmers Grain Company 
of Paxton, Ill. 

The elevator, formerly occupied by J. W. Epper- 
son & Sons at McLeansboro, Ill., has been opened 
by W. O. Irwin & Co., who will buy and sell feeds, 
seed and grain. 

One of the elevators of the Manhattan Grain 
Company, Manhattan, IIl., has been overhauled and 
new grain distributors, new spouting and new grain 
dumps installed. 

George Brunskill is succeeded as manager of the 
Farmers Grain Company of Pontiac, Ill., by Joe 
Eymann. The company has elevators at Pontiac, 
Swygert, Rugby and Cayuga. 

The grain and feed business of Fred A. Stone at 
Griggsville, Ill., has been bought by J. I. Stauffer 
with his sons, Floyd and Claude. Mr. Stone is 
retiring because of poor health. 

Lukenbill & McBride have bought the elevator 
in South Clinton, Il., formerly operated by Ed 
Hendrix. The new owners already have an elevator 
at Kenney, Midland City and two at Tabor. 

The elevator at Shiloh (O’Fallon p. o.), Ill., for- 
merly owned by H. R. Noble has been bought by the 
Shiloh Equity Exchange Company. The company 
will handle grain, feed, flour, seed and coal. 

Paul Thielen, F. A. Madge and J. W. Overacker 
have incorporated at Bloomington, Ill., as the 
Farmers Grain & Merchandise Company. The firm, 
capitalized at $10,000, will handle grain, hay, etc. 

To conduct a grain, lumber, feed and implement 
business, the Fox River Lumber Company has 
been incorporated at Oak Park, Ill. The incorpo- 
rators are J. S. Laudermilk, A. B. Balt and C. P. 
Balt. 

To engage in shipping, dealing in and handling 
grain and farm products, the Wataga Co-operative 
Company was incorporated at Wataga, Ill. The 
incorporators are William Belringer, J. E. William- 
son and A. E. Olson. 

Operations have been resumed in the elevator of 
the Cooper Commission Company at Bridgeport, Il. 
James Lewis has taken over the business and is 
operating as the Lewis Elevator Company with L. 
R. Newell as manager. 

The Lake City, Ill., farmers elevator has been 
bought at auction by Frank DeHart of Arcola. The 
elevator property consists of two pieces, one on 
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leased ground in Lake City and the other including 
elevator, office and one-half acre of ground. The 
Lake City Farmers Grain & Mercantile Company 
which owned the property had been operating for 
eight years. Joe Sherman was receiver for the 
company. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA 

The plant of the Farmers Elevator Company at 
Alda, Neb., has been closed. 

M. T. Conner has leased the elevator of the 
Farmers Union at Howe, Neb. 

The elevators of A. Texley and John F. Westrand 
have been closed at Carroll, Neb. 

The Webster & Field Elevator at Belden, Neb., is 
not in operation at the present time. 

Neil Curry has bought the grain elevator at Dun- 
ayant, Kan., from the J. Dobbs Estate. 

The N. C. Sorenson Elevator at Auburn, Neb., is 
under the managemant of G. W. Harmon. 

New scales have been installed by the Farmers 
Co-operative Grain Company located at Rising City, 
Neb. 


The Duff Grain Elevator at Ithaca, Neb., -has 
been bought by A. L. Clouse who has taken posses- 
sion. 


The elevator which Wm. Guth bought from J. H. 
Dougan at Paxico, Kan., is now being operated by 
him. 

O. M. Blevins has bought the elevator, lumber 
yards, etc., of the Farmers Grain Company of Miller- 
ton, Neb. 


George H. Young is contemplating the erection 
of a new elevator at Marsland, Neb., for the 1927 
season. 


The Mosema Company and the Farmers Grain 
Company have bought the Crowel Elevator at Thurs- 
ton, Neb. 


A new 50,000-bushel elevator has been completed 
at Hastings, Neb., for the Hastings Milling Com- 
pany. 

A truck dump has been installed in the elevator 
of the Kinsley Grain & Lumber Company of Kins- 
ley, Kan. 


The Farmers Equity Exchange Elevator at Fells- 
burg, Kan., has been bought by John Menzie of 
Copeland. 


The coal business of the Farmers Elevator Com- 
pany at Ogallala, Neb., has been bought by F. E. 
Anderson. 


W. C. Cherrington is succeeded by John Endorf 
as manager of the Farmers Co-operative Elevator 
at Daykin, Neb. 


A truck dump has been installed for the Colton 
Grain Company which is situated at Colton (p. o. 
Sidney), Neb. 


The Farmers Elevator at Lyons, Kan., has been 
bought by William F. Heitschmidt who was form- 
erly at Lorraine. 


A 10-ton Fairbanks Auto Truck Seale has been 
installed at Harvard, Neb., for the Farmers Union 
Elevator Company. 

Business has been discontinued for the season by 
the Mt. Clare Grain Company which has property 
at Mt. Clare, Neb. 


The plant of the Broadwater Grain Company at 
Broadwater, Neb., has been repaired and equipped 
with new machinery. 


D. C. Cole has leased the elevator of the Shelby 
Grain Company at Shelby, Neb., and will take 
care of its operations. 


A truck dump and new motors have been added 
to the equipment of the Ehlers & Binning’ Grain 
Company at Dix, Neb. 


The Caruthersville Hay & Grain Company of 
Caruthersville, Mo., has been succeeded by the N. 
W. Helm Feed Company. 


A 75,000-bushel capacity elevator has been built 
by the Fremont Mills of Fremont, Neb., in con- 
nection with their mill. 


Herman Urling has resigned as manager of the 
Equity Elevator Company of Marion, Neb., after 
five years in that position. 

The Home Elevator at Liberal, Kan:, has been 


bought by Vicker & Salley. They will move their 
present elevator to Milner. 


E. M. Schreiber has sold his half interest in the 
Everly Grain Company at Garden City, Kan., to 
Howard H. Everly, his partner. 

The old Dawson Elevator at Brainard, Neb., has 
been opened by the Nye & Jenks Company, which 
has placed Emil Pelz in charge. 

J. R. Barnes sueceeds Joe Widdersheim as man- 
ager of the Farmers Union Co-operative Grain & 
Supply Company of Norman, Neb. 

The Doderidge Elevator at Council Grove, Kan., 
which has been closed for several months, has been 
leased by Earl Hammer who will operate it. 


The Red Star Milling Company of Wichita, Kan., 
has let the contract to the Jones-Hettelsater Con- 
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struction Company for a 1,500,000-bushel elevator. 
Work was started at once and will be completed 
early in May. The new tanks will number 78. 


Minor repairs have been made to the elevator of 
the Farmers Union Elevator Company at Savon- 
burg, Kan. A truck dump is being installed. 

A warehouse addition has been built to the ele- 
vator of Lee Reichart at Valley Falls, Kan. The 
building is 80x24 feet and is of tile construction. 

Dees & Garner of Bernie have bought the elevator 
of Matthews & Stubblefield at Malden, Mo., and 
will operate as the Dees & Garner Grain Company. 


An 80-foot addition has been built to the elevator 
of the company operating a grain elevator at 
Beatrice, Neb., of which B. D. Hotchkiss is manager. 

L. P. Davis has given up his position as manager 
of the elevator of the C. E. Robinson Hlevator Com- 
pany at Osborne, Kan. Ira Z. Crawford is in charge. 

The Krause Elevator at Hay Springs, Neb., is 
being remodeled and an automatic scale and direct 
spout for loading grain to the cars are to be in- 
stalled. 

Electric motors will be used in place of a 
gas engine of the Farmers Co-operative Elevator 
Association at St. Peters, Mo. E. Marheineke is 
manager. 

The elevator of the Minneola Co-operative HExr 
change, Minneola, Kan., has been equipped with 
a modern scale. It recently installed a gas and 
oil filling station. 

Thos. M. White has been interested in the 
the erection of a studded, ironclad elevator of 
8,000 bushels’ capacity at Emmett, Kan, It was 
finished December 10. , 

McGuire & Deven have bought the elevator at 
Auxvasse, Mo., owned by W. M. Overfelt and C. W. 


A feed store has been opened at Stuart, Iowa, 
by E. R. Calhoon. 

The Lincoln Grain Farmers of Lincoln, Calif., 
has installed a grinder. 

Business has been started at Elgin, IIll., by the 
F. D. Rogers Feed Company. 

A feed store has been opened at Springdale, Ark., 
by Sam Lyon and W. F. Samuel. 

W. N. Butler has bought the feed store of R. W. 
Shoemaker at Indianola, Iowa. 


The Farmers Hlevator Company of Arbor, Neb., 


has built a new feed warehouse. 


A new building is now occupied by the General 
Feed Company, Vancouver, Wash. 


A feed mill has been installed by the Farmers 
Elevator Company of Minburn, Iowa. 


A feed mill has been installed by the Farmer 
Elevator Company of Marble Rock, Iowa. 


The coal and feed business at Standford, Ky., has 
been bought by John Hicks and Doe Lee. 


Ed Pirk is adding a feed mill to his elevator at 
Swanville, Minn., which he bought and took over 
recently. 

The Farmers Mill & Elevator Company of Haskell, 
Okla., is succeeded by the Haskell Hay & Feed Com- 
pany. ‘ 

A feed mill and other equipment have been in- 
stalled by the Ohio Grain Company of Woodstock, 
Ohio. ; 

The Cash Feed Company of Trumann, Ark., has 
announced that it has discontinued the handling of 
feed. 


A feed mill is being installed by Muller & Brock- 
man in connection with their elevator at Clarks- 
ville, Iowa. 

Business has been started in the Three-In-One 
Feed Store at Harrison, Ark., of which Bill Ingram 
is proprietor. 

The Gratz Milling & Grain Company of Norvell, 
Mich., has installed feed grinding machinery at its 
property. 

Capitalized at $20,000, the Pendleton Feed & Fuel 
Company has been incorporated to operate at Pen- 
dleton, Ind. 


A custom feed grinder has been installed by 
George Fox in his elevator which is located at 
Little Sioux, Iowa. 

A new double head attrition mill is being operated 
at Bruce, Wis., by the Bruce Farmers Exchange 
which has been in business there. : 

The Stuhr-Seidl Company has leased the malt 
house and elevator of the Gluek Brewing Company 
in Minneapolis, Minn., and will use it for manu- 
facturing mixed feeds. John H. Pank, formerly 
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Dudley. They will use it in connection with the 
feed and produce business. 

The Lorraine Grain, Fuel & Supply Company 
at Lorraine, Kan., is managed by Harry Marshall of 
Lyons, Neb., succeeding Wm. T. Heitschmidt who 
bought the Farmers Elevator at Lyons. 

A foundation is being built by the Farmers Ele- 
yvator Company of Hume, Mo., for building which 
will be used as granary and wareroom and which 
will be equipped with grinder and sheller. All 
will be electrically equipped. 

The new addition to the Katy Elevator at Kansas 
City, Mo., operated under lease by the Uhlmann 
Grain Company is ready, making the capacity of 
the elevator, 22,000,000 bushels. It cost between 
$300,000 and $400,000 and has capacity of 1,000,000. 
bushels. 


CANADA ? 

A grain drier has been installed by A. Forsythe & 
Co., of High Bluff, Man. 

The Turnbull Elevator Company, Ltd., has opened 
a branch office at Vancouver, B. C., under the 
management of A. W. McGhie. 

C. Stuart Langville has resigned his position as 
manager of the Terminal Elevators at Fort William, 
Ont., of the Wheat Pool and is returning to Win- 
nipeg. ‘ 

At a meeting early in December, members of 
the United Grain Growers, Ltd., Saskatchewan, 


decided against selling its elevator system to the 
wheat pools. i 

Another ‘conveyor gallery;with two more grain 
belts, is to be installed at the Government Elevator 
at Halifax, N. S. The elevator will than have four 
belts, each capable of delivering 15,000 bushels per 
hour, and equipped to load two ships at a time. 


with Hallet & Carey and the Pioneer Malting Com- 
pany, is now associated with the company. 


The Acme Feed Company of Lawrence, Kan., has 
sold its business to Albert Fowler, who will move 
there at once. 

The interest of George Aylsworth in the feed 
business at Prophetstown, IIll., has been bought by 
F. J. Thompson, 

A feed grinder and power feeder has been in- 
stalled by the Luckey Farmers Exchange Company 
of Luckey, Ohio. 

A hammer mill with direct drive to a 40-horse- 
power motor has been installed by Mattix & Reveal 
of Lebanon, Ind. 

A feed mill has been opened by the Speltz Grain 
& Coal Company of Owatonna, Minn., in connection 
with its elevator. 

A complete line of feeds has been added by the 
Alma Equity Union of Alma, Wis., to its regular 
produce business. 

The N. W. Helm Feed Company has succeeded 
the Caruthersville Hay & Grain..Company at 
Caruthersville, Mo. 

W. H. Harlow of Hardyville has leased the mill 
and elevator at Glendale, Ky., and will install a 
hammer mill for feed. 

An attrition feed mill has been installed by the 
‘Cargill Elevator Company of Litchfield, Minn. Nels 


‘Knutson is manager. 


The feed and coal business of Lukens & Sons at 
Auburn, Calif., has been taken over by the Holsclaw 
Fuel & Storage yards. 


An additional room fora feed grinding machine 
has been built at Baldwin City, Kan., for the Farm- 
ers Elevator Company. 


A fanning mill and drier has been installed in 
the cupola of the main elevator of the Farmers 
Elevator of Swea City, Iowa. 


A new attrition mill, driven by two 25-horsepower 
motors, has been installed by the Farmers Elevator 
Company of Humboldt, S. D. 


M. D. Nix has discontinued his wholesale hay 
business at Wichita, Kan., and will be associated 
with J. H. Turner of Wichita. 


A 30-inch attrition mill, direct driven by two 30- 
horsepower motors, has been installed by the Vir. 
den Grain Company of Virden, Ill. ; 

A feed and fuel business has been opened at 
Porterville, Calif., for the Marshall Bros. They now 
operate a warehouse and retail store. 

Additional motor equipment has been installed 
by the Harvey Schofner Feed Company at Little 
Rock, Ark., to its delivery department. 

A feed mill has been installed in the elevator 
which H. E. Kinney bought recently at Castleton, 
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Ind. With the new equipment, the company will 
grind oats and corn. It also has a machine for 
eracking corn for poultry feed. 

A 22-inch attrition mill with two 20-horsepower 
motors has been installed by the Dennison Co-oper- 
ative Elevator Company of Dennison, Minn. 

A feed room addition has been built to the ele- 
yator of Ira G. Moats at Stevenson (Wahpeton 
p. 0.), N. D. He has also installed a cleaner. 

N. B. Atkinson has bought out the feed and fuel 
business of M..H. Land & Sons at Waitsburg , Wash., 
and his son, Peter, will. be placed in charge. 


A feed grinder, corn cracker and grader and 
yertical mixer have been installed for the Belle 
Center Hay & Grain Company, which is located in 
Belle Center, Ohio. ; 

A half interest in the Martin-Hodgkins Supply 
Company, a Winchester feed and supply company, 
‘Winchester, Ky., has been bought by J. W. Hodg- 
kins. 

To handle feed, the Edward Henning Company 
has been incorporated at Mt. Oliver, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. The incorporators are Edward, Anna R., and 
Helen L. Henning. 

A feed grinding department has been added to 
the elevator of the P. F. Brown Elevator Company 
at Lewistown, Mont. Considerable storage space 
will also be added. ; 

The A. B. Caple Company has been organized at 
Station A, Oregon Road, Toledo, Ohio, taking over 
the business formerly owned and operated by A. B. 
Caple of Toledo. Mr. Caple has been specializing 
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in the business of shipping Alfalfa hay as well as 
milling Alfalfa hay. Lester Lusher and Ralph 
Rowley are associated with Mr. Caple. 


J. Z. W. Holden & Son of Tacoma have bought the 
feed, hay and straw department of the Ranchers 
Supply Company of Puyallup, Wash. R. H. Roberts 
of Puyallup is manager of the new firm. 


H. P. Eberling and wife have bought the business 
of the Friona Feed & Seed Company of Friona, 
Texas, which was bought by V. F. Hart and com- 
bined with the Friona Produce Company. 

A modern feed grinder, a 22-inch attrition mill, 
has been installed by the Farmers Elevator Com- 
pany of Pipestone, Minn. It has a grinding capacity 
of 400: bushels oats, corn, barley or wheat per hour. 

The Hoosier Seed & Feed Company of Huntington, 
Ind., has bought the property and business of the 
Farmers Equity Exchange. The company will manu- 
facture a line of feeds under the Hoosier brand. 
H. O. Rice is manager. 

The Huffine Grain Company of Los Angles, Calif., 
has started work on its new poultry feed plant. 
The present building expansion makes the third in 
the history of the company. It will be 60x100 feet 
in brick and mill construction. J. J. Huffine and his. 
two sons, J. Harl and Everett A., are in charge. 


David L. Davidson and E. Nielson at El Cajon, 
Calif., have formed a partnership to conduct a re- 
tail feed business as Davidson & Nielson. The com- 
pany has erected a corrugated iron warehouse with 
garage, equipped with a Fairbanks 2,000-pound 
scale and has two light trucks, one of one-ton and 
one of two-ton capacity. 
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ALEXANDER.—Scott W. Alexander died on Nov- 
ember 24 at Long Beach, Calif. He was formerly 
in the wholesale grain business at Plano, Texas, 
with his brother, operating as the Alexander Bros. 
Later he bought out his brother and operated with 
a partner. 


BARR.—Albert S. Barr died aged 62 years at 
Wichita, Kan.. He was a well known cattleman 
and grain dealer. 


BARTON.—Joseph Barton died at Roscoe, Iowa. 
He was owner of the Roscoe Elevator. It will be 
operated by C. H. Barton under the name of the 
Barton Elevator. 


BELLMAN.—William M. Bellman died recently 
aged 66 years. He was at one time in the grain 
business at Toledo, Ohio, with his father as Bell- 
man Grain & Seed Company. 


BIALIS.—R. F. Bialis died on November 30 aged 
76 years. He was for years in the grain and feed 
business at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BRANTLEY.—Henry C. Brantley died recently 
at Elm City, N. C. He was amember of the National 
Hay Association.” . 

CALDWELL. — Samuel Caldwell died early in 
November aged 81 years. He was a retired grain 
and seed dealer of Barrie, Ont. His son and 

. daughter survive him. 

CONFER.—Angus L. Confer died aged 72 years. He 
was a pioneer grain and livestock merchant of 
Minneapolis. Ten years ago he retired from the 
livestock and grain business and entered the real 
estate firm of Confer Bros. His two sons and two 
daughters survive him. 

CRABBS.—Benj. F. Crabbs died on November 24 
at Crawfordsville, Ind. He was 88 years old and 
for years was at the head of the firm of Crabbs, 
Reynolds, Taylor & Co., grain and seed dealers. 
He entered the grain and seed business in 1880 and 
in 1881 formed a partnership with A. BE. Reynolds. 
A further account is given elsewhere in this issue. 
His son and daughter survive him. 

DILLENBECK.—Edward A. Dillenbeck died at 
New York City, aged 82 years. He entered the hay 
business in 1873 and remained in it until his death. 
He was a member or the New York Hay Exchange 
Association and the National Hay Association. His 
son and one daughter survive him. 

DODSON.—Joseph Dodson committed suicide. He 
was manager of the Schultz-Baujan & Co. Elevator 
at Winchester, Ill. 

EWING.—William Kellogg Ewing died. He was 
for years prominent in the grain business at Kirk- 
wood, Mo. 

FORSYTHE.—James Richmond Forsythe died on 
November 19 from heart failure. He was general 
manager of the Longmont Farmers Milling & Ele- 
yator Company of Longmont, Colo. 

FRENCH.—Truman H, French died recently. He 
was manager of the Farmers Elevator at Stonego 


(Webster City p. 0.), Iowa. His widow and two 


children survive. 


. HARDING.—George Parker Harding died on Nov- 

ember 15 at his home in Minneapolis, Minn., where 
for years he had ‘been prominent in the grain busi- 
ness. He had been in the grain business since 
1884, starting in the accounting department of F. 
H. Peavey & Co. In 1892 he made connections with 
BE. S. Woodworth & Co., and for years was vice- 
president of the organization and secretary of the 
Concrete Elevator Company. He was a director 
of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce and presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Grain Commission Merch- 
ants Association. His widow and two daughters 
survive him. 

HARRIS.—On November 13, Thomas D. Harris 
died at Houston, Texas, aged 65 years. He had 
lived in Houston for 33 years and was in the grain 
business. 

HILL.—Joseph A. Hill died suddenly on Nov- 
ember 22. He was for a number of years in charge 
of the Hoosac Hlevator in Charlestown, Mass. Later 
he associated with the Boston exporting grain and 
hay firm of C. F. and G. W. Eddy, Inec., handling 
the hay end of the business. When the company 
went out of business he remained with Frank W. 
Eddy in the hay business. He lived at Somerville, 
Mass. 


JENSEN.—John Jensen, a well known elevator 
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man of Ogden, Iowa, died suddenly from heart 
failure aged 62 years. His widow and four sons 


survive him. 

LITTLE.—C. G. Little died at Vernon, Texas. He 
was a member of the Robinson Grain Company and 
manager of its elevator at Harrold, Texas. 

LOUDERMAN. — Henry B. Louderman died 
recently. He had been a member of the Merchants 
Exchange of St. Louis since 1871. 

LYNDS.—John H. Lynds died on November 15 
following an operation. He was vice-president of 
the Vanderslice-Lynds Grain Company of Kansas 
City. He was 82 years old. 

MILLER.—William Miller, elevator foreman for 
the B. A. Eckhart Milling Company, died on Noy- 
ember 24 aged 65 years. He had been with the 
company for 43 years. His widow, two sons and one 
daughter survive him. 

MINORT.—B. J. Minort, manager of the Haton 
Grain Company of .Torrington, Wyo., killed him- 
self and family on November 15. 

NELSON.—Edward Nelson, a senior member of 
the grain and stock feed company of Nelson & 
Peterson of Duluth, Minn., died after a long illness. 
More than 25 years ago he formed a partnership 
with Oscar Peterson as Nelson & Peterson, the 
firm conducting a flour and feed business. Six 
children survive. 

NORDING.—Hugo Nording died aged 60 years 
at Vancouver, Wash. He was owner of the feed 
store at Pioneer. Pneumonia was the cause of his 
death. 

PALMERTON.—Joshua M. Palmerton died at his 
home in Pullman, Wash., recently. In 1890 after 
having been in the farming business for 15 years, 
he entered the grain business, but later left this for 
other business enterprises. His widow, two sons 
and two daughters survive him. 


QUINN.—George B. Quinn, at one time a director 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, died on November 


' 15, His son and one daughter survive him. 


ROUNTREE.—Robert H. Rountree died on Noy- 
ember 18. He was a member of the New York Pro- 
duce Exchange being the oldest member there. He 
joined the Exchange in 1873 and up to a few years 
ago when he retired from business was very active 
on the floor. 

STENGEL.—Edward Stengel died from apoplexy 
aged 52 years. He was president and manger of the 
ee City Seed & Nursery Company of Buffalo, 

TIFFANY.—W. B. Tiffany died at St. Louis, Mo., 
from cancer. He was formerly manager of the ele- 
vator now occupied by Asa White, which is located 
at Galva, Ill. 

UPSHULTE.—J.H. Upshulte, formerly chief grain 
inspector on the Houston (Texas) Merchants Ex- 
change, died recently. 

WELLS.—Following an operation for appendic- 
itis, Charles W. Wells died on November 20 at 
Baltimore, Md. He was junior member of the hay, 
grain and feed house of R. C. Wells & Co., of Balti- 
more and a member of the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce. 

WOODALL. — James E. Woodall died aged 77 
years. He was for years in the grain business at 
Baltimore, Md., but lived at Georgetown, Md. His 
widow, one son and two daughters survive him. 

ZAHN.—H. C. Zahn died on November 14 at New 
York City, aged 77 years. He was for years provi- 
sion broker on the New York Produce Exchange. 
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| FIRES-CASUALTIES | 
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Charleston, Il]—Fire damaged the Davis Bros.’ 
Feed Store here. 

Perth, N. D—The Imperial Elevator was slightly 
damaged by fire. 

Centralia, Wash.—The store of the Sirkel Feed 
Company was damaged by fire. 

Bay City, Mich.—Fire destroyed the plant of the 
Chatfield Milling & Grain Company. 

Redwood Falls, Minn.—Fire destroyed with loss 
of $7,500, the Dewerd Mill & Elevator. 

Chester, Neb.—The flour and feed contents of the 
A. S. Jeffries Feed Store were destroyed by fire. 

Fort Stockton, Texas.—Fire destroyed the feed 
warehouse of the Heil Bros., with a $25,000 loss. 

San Francisco, Calif—Damages of $10,000 were 
done to the feed and fuel yard of J. S. Guerin. 

Memphis, Tenn.—Slight damage was done to the 
Dairs & Andrews Grain Elevator on November 1. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Fire destroyed the grain and feed 
elevator property owned respectively by the Feed 
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Marketing Company and the Paule Grain Elevator 


Company. The losses were $20,000 and $15,000 
respectively. 
Parker, S. D.—The elévator of C. P. Van De 


Water was totally destroyed by fire on November 
2. , 

Ponca, Neb.—Fire of undetermined origin de 
stroyed the grain elevator of the Bell Grain Com- 
pany. 

Vickeryville, Mich.—Damage of $10,000 were done 
by fire to the property of Rockefeller Grain Com- 
pany. ; ; 

Ada, Minn.—The plant of the Ada Mill & Elevator 
Company was destroyed by fire with a loss of 
$35,000. 

Jewett City, Conn.—Fire destroyed with an $8,000 
loss, the grain store of the Green Avenue Grain 
Company. 

Grand Ridge, Ill—Elevator “A” of the Grand 
Ridge Co-operative Grain & Supply Company was 
slightly damaged by fire on November 17. The fire 
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originated in the cupola but was put out before 
it could communicate to the other parts of the 
plant. 

Brooking, S. D.—The Farmers Co-operative Com- 
pany had a small fire in the addition to its elevator 
on November 24. 

Hamilten, Kan. — Fire destroyed 
owned by John Beal. The insurance 
covered by the loss. 

Grace, Idaho.—Fire destroyed the mill and ele- 
vator on November 30. The loss was $25,000, partly 
covered by insurance. 

Ryder, N. D. — The elevator of the Farmers 
Equity Elevator Company was slightly damaged 
by fire on November 13. 

Winchester, Ky. — Fire destroyed the feed and 
grain warehouse of the Martin & Hodgkin Company 
with a loss amounting to $10,000. 


Helena, Mo.—A total loss was sustained by J. 
Campbell when the property occupied by his grain 
business was burned on December 4. 

Black River Falls, Wis.—The elevator of Walter 
E. Chenoweth known as the White Star Elevator 
was destroyed by fire on December 2. 

Elgin, Neb.—Fire which originated in the office 
of the Farmers Co-operative Exchange was the 
cause of a small loss on November 17. 


Voss, N. D.—The Farmers Elevator here and 
22,000 bushels wheat were destroyed by fire on 
November 30. W. P. Houdek is owner. 


Tolley, N. D.—Fire destroyed the elevator here 
of the Woodworth Hlevator Company with a loss 
amounting to several thousand dollars. 

Lake Andes, S. D.—Fire which originated in the 
top of the elevator was the cause of a small loss 
to the Farmers Co-operative Company on December 
1. 

Moorhead, Minn. — Fire almost completely de- 
stroyed the elevator of the Farmers Elevator Com- 
pany with a loss of between $65,000 and $75,000. 
Nearly all of the 50,000 bushels grain stored in the 
elevator was destroyed, as well as a large quantity 


the elevator 
is partly 
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of flour. J. H. Max and Louis Goldberg were own- 
ers. The grain was covered by insurance, and the 
building partly so. The elevator is to be rebuilt 
as soon as possible. 

Deshler, Ohio.—Fire damaged the-grain drier of 
the Deshler Farmers Elevator with a loss of 
between $1,500 and $2,000, which is fully covered 
by insurance. 

Badger, Minn.—Fire which originated at the ex- 
haust pipe was the cause of a small loss to the 
elevator of .the Red Lake Falls Milling Company 
on November 22. 

Tahoka, Texas.—Fire destroyed the Tahoka Coal 
& Grain building and a supply of feed. A. L. Jones 
and wife owned the property on which the loss was 
$7,000 and insurance, $5,000. 

Cleveland, Ohio.—The grain elevator and feed 
mill of the Herrman-McLean Company was de- 
stroyed on November 24 by fire with a loss of $100,- 
000. Walter C. Seaman is secretary. 

Jacksonville, Il1l—The Brooks Milling Company’s 
elevator burned on December 6. The loss was $12,- 
000, covered by insurance. One car of flour, two 
cars feed and 500 bushels corn were burned. 

Urbana, Ill.—Fire destroyed with a loss of $25,- 
000, the Reichard Elevator. Reconstruction is to be 
started immediately. Insurance of $38,300 was 
carried on the building in addition to the sum of 
$2,900 on contents. 

Houston, Texas.—The warehouse store and 
machinery of the Seaport Grain Company were 
damaged by fire with loss of $30,000. The loss 
is practically covered by insurance. The building 
owned by the Oliver Crauston Grain Company, 
was also damaged. The cause of the fire is un- 
known. 


Hubly (Sweetwater p. o.), Ill—Fire destroyed 
the grain elevator of the Fernandes Grain Company 
of Springfield. A small amount of grain was also 
burned. A new elevator will be built to replace 
it. The company has elevators at Middleton and 
Sweetwater. The Hubly elevator had a capacity of 
30,000 bushels. 
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(Continued from Page 883) 
month, but the undertone was slightly firmer, the 
basis for 100-pound lots being advanced from 10% 
cents to 11 cents duty-paid. Arrivals for the month 
were about 575 bags, against 400 last month. 

White Clover was also stagnant-with the jobbing 
basis nominally unchanged at 33 cents duty-paid. 
Occasional European offers were received on a basis 
of 27@ 28 cents c.if, for 98 per cent seed and 25 
@26 cents cif. for 97 per cent, but buyers showed 
no interest. The month’s arrivals were about 235 
bags compared with 290 in October. 

Timothy met with a poor demand from local buy- 
ers during the month, but last month’s jobbing 
basis of 7 cents was maintained. Export demand 
was also poor in November but early in December 
a much better business was reported. The month’s 
exports were almost the same as during the preceed- 
ing month; 6,425 against about 6,450 bags. 

Red top was also neglected by domestic buyers 
with the price of 25% cents for 100 pound lots 
nominally unchanged. larly dullness in export 
circles was followed by a fair show of activity early 
in December, Exports for the month were about 
210 bags against 460:in October. 

Alsike furnished the price feature of the month, 
the basis for 100-pound lots advancing 2% cents, 
or to 34% cents, This was not owing to improved 
demand, but to stronger ideas among holders owing 
to indications of a shorter yield than expected in 
Canada and also to the higher prices ruling for 
other varieties. 


BADGER STATE SEEDS 
By C. O, SKINROOD 


Seed dealers of Milwaukee report a rather good 
-buying movement in many lines with prospects of a 
still stronger buying shortly after the holidays. 


SEEDS 


Red Clover has reflected a good call from buyers 
and prices. have risen a trifle but the trend of 
popular interest is rather in other lesser lines of 
seeds where the prices are lower than the $36 to 
$39, which is the ruling price now for Red Clover, 
according to some of the leading dealers. 


Much of the seed being handled from Wisconsin 
producers is brown and discolored because of the 
heavy rains which hit the state late in the season, 
but tests have shown that the germinating qualities 
of the seeds are very high so that no real damage 
to the seed is evident apart from the darkening 
in color. Only the appearance of the seed has been 
damaged, while the real value of it is as good as 
the best, the dealers maintain. 


The Sweet Clover demand appears to be excellent. 
There is an under current of strength in this 
market due largely to the low price that prevails. 
It is selling around $14.50 to $15 which is excep- 
tionally low when compared with the Red Clover. 


Predictions are made that the buying of Sweet 
Clover this year will be the best in,many seasons 
and probably the best on record. ; 

Interest in Timothy seed is at low ebb. It is 
practically all marketed, according to the local 
handlers. The quality was reported as very good 
but the demand has been so slack that no price 
gains have been recorded, thereby showing a 
marked contrast with other seeds which are in gen- 
uine demand. 


The call for Alsike has been vigorous with an 
advance of about $1 in the last few days. The 
quality of the seed offered in Milwaukee has shown 
to be very high, the dealers say. The farmers are 
showing a definite trend in favor of Alsike despite 
the fact that the price is high—almost up to the 
levels reached by the Red Clover market. 

The White Clover trade at Milwaukee is reported 
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as dull and almost nominal. Dealers explain this 
by saying that it is very exceptional to find much 
of a demand for this kind of seed at this time of 
the year, before the holidays. Most of the buying 
of the White Clover is concentrated in the late 
spring months, in April, May and June. Because 
of this slack buying in White Clover, the prices 
quoted are largely approximations. Not enough is 
moving to make the quoted price mean very much. 


IMPORTS OF FORAGE PLANT SEEDS 


The Seed Laboratory of the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry reports the following imports of forage plant 
seeds permitted entry into the United States under 
the Federal Seed Act: 


July 1, July 1, 

1926 to 1925 to 

November Nov. 30, Nov. 30, 

1926 ioe ; Sons eee 

ind of Seed— Pounds Pounds ’ ounds ounds 
Alfalfa Wohic Shaved eve re (1) 808,500 406,800 1,014,800 656,800 
Awnless broomgrass.. ....+: 10,000 25 Zeeeia® 10,000 
Canada bluegrass ... 110,900 6,500 131,100 48,600 
Alsike clover ....... 108,700 1,445,000 165,400 4,515,600 
Crimson clover ...+++ sssee- 11,300 2,385,000 4,420,800 
Red clover .....+.... 67,700 358,400 366,500 387,300 
White clover ....... 109,900 45,000 418,200 521,000 
Clover mixtures ..... sevces  cecceee  ceesccs 46,400 
Meadow fescue ...... BEO00iee | cieaeistaa 1,900. savduiems 
Grass smixturesl custo: Uliano nile lal¥iecols sca nmmnye. is Sere 100 
Foxtail’ milleti ..cies= | en sss G4,100'° ice cee'd 95,400 
Orchard grass .....- DBT S00.: 2 elem are 204,300 71,200 

Rape tenet eaeree (2) 763,400 732,500 3,185,400 3,240,000 - 

English ryegrass..(3) 104,500 506,700 496,800 1,005,900 
Italian ryegrass ..(4) 155,700 195,500 699,500 843,600 
Hairy vetch ...:.(5) 280,900 390,300 979,600 2,009,700 
Spring vyetch? 4 citussieeis iene 198,500 19,800 387,800 


dustry reports the following imports of forage plant 
seeds not subject to the Federal Seed Act: 


Bentgerass ies Sscese es 85,200 37,800 125,300 90,100 
Biennial white-flowered 

sweet clover ...... 219,800 232,000 977,700 366,100 
Biennial yellow-flowered 

sweet clover ...... ,000 54,400 76,900 
Carpet; grass, Fs -serns Seeceey? 1,500) .ecous' 5,700 
Crested dog’s-tail 2,800 2,800 16,300 
Chewings fescue .... 17,900 521,700 397,900 
Other fescues 79,200 178,100 588,200 
Molasses grass . ' oe 0 SAT B00 Se icacwiales 80,500 
Fescue grass Be PAB. Leer: 8,100 
moe eres ed a i A 12,000 
ough-stalk meadow 

flsee Gooennadsnern 39,000 
Sainfoin . berceleiccnty a iwisrcin eine sisi su le Perera eae 'sl nia iaiaraierd 0 
Sweet vernal grass... «.++-- 200 eveveee 400 
Lawn grass mixture... ..--+- seeeeee  _ 1,000  .-s-ee 
Canray grass ..... 
Redtope saci s as sneres 


Velvet grass 
Wood meadow grass.. 


66,000 pounds from Ireland, 43,800 pounds from Denmark, 
83,600 pounds from Scotland, 11,200 pounds from New Zea- 
land, 1,100 pounds from England. (5) 204,700 pounds from 
Latvia, 42,600 pounds from Germany, 33,600 pounds from 
Sweden. : ‘ 


COLORADO MEN MEET 


The seventeenth annual meeting of the Colorado 
Seedmens Association was held at Colorado 
Springs, Colo., on November 19. At the election, 
J. D. Long of Boulder, Colo., was chosen to succeed 
Cc. R. Root to the presidency. Frank Burton suc- 
ceeds Charles I. Simpson as secretary-treasurer. 

Addresses were given by L. R. Robinson of Rocky 
Ford, Colo., Dr. L. W. Durrell of the Colorado Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, R. EB. Patterson, West- 
ern Seed Company, Denver, Colo., D. W. Robertson 
of the Colorado Experiment Station and J. D. Long 
of Boulder, Colo. 


WESTERN SEEDSMAN HONORED 


While in Europe, on a five months’ trip, Charles 
Winsel, Belgian vice-consul at Los Angeles, Calif., 
and president of the Winsel-Gibbs Seed Company 
of that city, was decorated with the emblem of the 
Knighthood of the Order of the Crown, Belgium’s 
highest honor. 

In Belgium Mr. Winsel delivered a series of lec- 
tures encouraging direct trade between Belgium 
and the West Coast ports of the United States. 


CLOVER SEED PRICES ADVANCING 


Red Clover seed prices to growers advanced 15 
cents and Alsike Clover 70 cents per 100 pounds, 
basis clean seed, during the two weeks ending 
November 23, according to the United States De 
partment of Agriculture. 

Approximately 60 per cent of the Red Clover and 
85 per cent of the Alsike has been sold by growers. 
A greater percentage of each crop has moved than 
a year ago. 

Imports during November were much smaller 
than last year. 

The movement of Red Clover seed during the 
two weeks ending November 23 was at a slower 
rate than during the preceding two weeks. Up to 
that date movement was 10 per cent greater than 
last year and 5 per cent greater than the year be 
fore. Delays in hulling in some districts and the 
refusal of growers to sell freely have been reported. 
The greatest movements during the past two weeks 
took place in central and northern Illinois, north- 
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eastern Iowa and southern Wisconsin. Prices ad- 
vanced materially in these districts. 

Red Clover seed production in France and in one 
or two other countries did not turn out so well as 
was expected. It is believed there will be less 
seed available for export to the United States than 
last year. 

Growers continue to sell Alsike Clover seed 
freely although the bulk of the crop is out of their 
hands. Approximately 85 per cent of the crop had 
been sold up to November 23, compared with 75 
per cent last year and 70 per cent the average for 
the past five years up to that date. 


WESTERN SEEDSMEN MEET 


More than 60 seedsmen attended the twenty- 
seventh annual fall meeting of the Western Seeds- 
men’s Association at Kansas City, Mo., on Novem- 
ber 27. 

Addresses were made by John C. Leonard of Chi- 
cago, J. C. Mohler, secretary of the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture and James T. Bradley of 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Dinner in the evening was served the visiting 
seed dealers by the Peppard Seed Company and the 
Rudy-Patrick Seed Company. 


WHOLESALE GRASS SEED MEN MEET 


(Much interest was displayed in and much valu- 
able information received at the annual meeting of 
the wholesale Grass Seed Dealers Association at 
Chicago on December 6 and 7. Addresses were 
made by men who are in close touch with the 
problems affecting those who handle the grass 
| seeds, including Edgar Brown who spoke on “The 
| Operation of the Amended Importation Act’; Major 

| Frank Tagart; A. M. Fuller; and A. H. Flanigan. 

| Monday evening the members attended the 
|“Pageant of Winter,” a comic, historic and scenic 
| feature, which was arranged for their entertainment. 

The officers are: E. F. Crossland, president; 
‘A. H. Flanigan, vice-president; Clarence K. Jones, 
| secretary-treasurer; Curtis Nye Smith, counsel. 


‘ 


Two branch stores were recently opened in 
Miami, Fla, by the Hughes Seed Company. 
“ A second branch store has been opened at San 
Antonio, Texas, by the Santex Seed Company, Inc. 
The Ordway Seed & Farm Company of Ordway, 
(Continued on Page 890) 
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SCALE TICKETS AT LOW PRICES 
With or without carbon duplicate, for registering 
seales or plain tickets. BENTON REVIEW SHOP, 
10 Sixth St., Fowler, Ind. 


FLOUR AND MILL FEEDS 
Mixed cars of flour and mill feeds in 100-pound 
sacks are our specialties. Would like to send you a 
trial order to convince you of the superiority or 
our products. ANSTED & BURK CO., Springfield 
Ohio. 
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WHAT PAYS 
Like rare Bantams. Dime for list. J. C. BURNE- 
SON, West Bridgewater, Pa. 


WANTED 
Representative to sell a well known attrition mill 
in Wisconsin. WISCONSIN, Box 12, care AMERICAN 
ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 431 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, I11. 


WANTED 
Position as manager of a country elevator. Twelve 
years’ experience; know sidelines and books. Can 
give bond. No bad habits. Can furnish references 
as to character and ability. M. M., Box 11, care 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 481 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 

And loading foreman for feed mill. Must be fa- 
miliar with operation of rolls, corn cutters, attri- 
tion mills, Draver Feeders, Union Special Sewing 
Machines, etc., and know feeds. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for capable man. LADISH MILLING COM- 
PANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


TRAVELING SALESMAN WANTED 

A specialist in garden seeds particularly in Cauli- 
flower and Cabbage, requires the services of a high 
class experienced salesman to call on the market 
gardening trade with high percentage for sales. 
Reply giving states in which it is desired to operate. 
G. G., Box 12, care AMeRICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TraApeE, 481 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


FEED MILLS AND ELEVATORS 

I plan, build, remodel, inspect, and appraise ele- 
vators and feed mills. Expert of feed and flour 
formulas. Finest references; reasonable charges. 
Consult me now for plant efficiency. Why guess? 
Get an experienced engineer with lifetime practice. 
My “Book of Formulas” has 40 warranted’ recipes 
for $2.50 postpaid. 

Big profit in feed mixing and grinding Graham, 
wholewheat and other flours. C. E. OLIVER, War- 
saw, Ind. 


For Sale 


ELEVATORS AND MILLS 


FOR SALE 
Elevator and feed mill, also lumber yard, if 
wanted; or will sell without lumber yard. A, R. 
IVES, Delavan, Wis. 


FOR SALE IN NORTHERN ILLINOIS 

Several grain elevators at small stations. Also 
handling lumber, coal and other side lines. HOL- 
COMB-DUTTON LUMBER COMPANY, Sycamore, 
Ill. 


TWO ELEVATORS FOR SALE OR RENT 

Combined capacity, 35,000 bushels. Equipped with 
two Howe Scales, one Richardson Automatie Sack- 
ing Seale, Monitor Cleaner, 24-inch Unique Attrition 
Feed Grinder direct connected to two 20-h.p. motors. 
Handle flour, feed, seeds, etc., also salt, lime and 
cement. Located on C. M. & St. P. Railway, 32 miles 
north of Green Bay. Worth investigating. J. N. 
BASSETT, Lena, Wis. 


MACHINERY 


ATTRITION MILL WANTED 
Used or rebuilt, 22-inch or larger; No. 12 Sullivan 
Crusher; also reels and elevators for feed mill. 
THE WILLIAMS WORKS, INC., Huntley, Il. 
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HAMMER MILL WANTED 
Capacity of grinding, one ton ear corn per hour. 
Advise make, condition and number of machine 
you offer. SHULTZ MILLING COMPANY, Olney, 
Illinois. 


FOR SALE 
Pulleys, 1,000; all sizes, solid cast iron, wood and 
steel split. Elevator belts and buckets and sup- 
plies. STANDARD MILL SUPPLY COMPANY, 501 
Waldheim Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


EUREKA COMBINATION DUST 
COLLECTOR 
No. 34, in good running order. List price new, 
$339. Our price, f.o.b. Keokuk, $125. PURITY 
OATS COMPANY, Keokuk, Iowa. 


FOR SALE 
Hercules Geared Crusher, 100 bu. capacity; Little 
Giant Crusher, 30 bu. capacity; Chief Ear Corn 
Crusher and Grinder, 50 bu. capacity; Triumph 
Sheller; Scalpers; Bag Holders; used 18 and 20-in. 
ball bearing Monarch Attrition Mills. L. F. PER- 
RIN, Box 375, Port Huron, Mich. 


Gran and 
\wrvg Seeds 


et 


FOR SALE 
Trebi, the new high yielding barley in car lots 
or bag lots. It is taking the place of all other 
barleys. Send for sample. ALFALFA VALLEY 
PUREBRED. FARM, Iliff, Logan Co., Colo. 


SENDING OUT TRAVELERS 

Means an expenditure of about 3 to 5 per cent 
in prices. Practical efficiency is to deduct first of 
all this per cent when buying seeds. I am quoting 
prices for really dependable quality with discount 
for shorter terms of payment of about 6 to 8 per 
cent. cheaper than anyone in all sorts of garden 
and flower seeds. Please apply for prices. SIMON 


N. GROOT, Seed Grower, Enkhulzen, Holland. 


Land 
Opportunities 


SOUTHERN HOME 
Lease or buy a home in St. Augustine and dream 
again of Castles in Spain. McLAUGHLIN, Realtor, 
King and St. George Sts., St. Augustine, Fla. 


FOR SALE IN ALABAMA 
Farm, 440 acres; 120 acres in pecans; stock, tools, 
machinery go with place. Fine climate. Price 
$100 per acre. T. H. SPENCER, Clayton, Barbour 
Co., Ala. , 


FOR SALE OR TRADE 
Four hundred acres of good land three miles from 
Tower, Mich., for feed mill or elevator. State all 
particulars in first letter. C. EB. OLIVER, Warsaw, 
Indiana. 


FOR SALE IN COCOA, FLA. 

On Carleton Terrace plat, four new bungalows, 
each having five roms, bath, and screened in porch. 
Nice location and well built house. TODD-MELLOR 
CO., 408 Grosvenor Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


FOR SALE 
Forty acres—25 tillable; five room painted house, 
barn, two chicken houses. Well located. Team of 
mules, cow, 50 chickens. Twelve hundred dollars; 
$800 cash. HART FARM AGENCY, Norwood, Mo, 
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Colo., has opened for business. It was organized a 
few months ago by E. E. Hosler, J. C. Hoffman and 
M. F. Bollacker. 


The Mangelsdorf Seed Company has bought the 
seven-story building of the Valentine Warehouse 
Company at St. Louis. It is planning extensive 
alterations to fit the structure to its own uses. 


The Standard Seed Company of Kansas City, Mo., 
has leased a three-story and basement building with 
option to buy on or before July 1, 1927. This is 
the third expansion move the company has made 
in six years. 

The plant formerly owned and operated by the 
Wing Seed Company of Mechanicsburg, Ohio, now 
owned by O. M. Scott & Sons Company of Marys- 
ville, Ohio, has been put into operation. The build- 
ing is in excellent condition for operation. 


The N. Bonahoom Seed Company of Hastings, 
Neb., is laying plans for the construction of a three- 
story and basement brick plant and warehouse, with 
capacity for handling and cleaning 250 bushels 
seed per hour. It is fully equipped with cleaning 


Robinson Telegraphic Cipher 


Revised Edition 


Cloth Binding ‘ $2,00 
Leather Binding . . 225 


MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. 


431 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 


Can keep in touch with 
the news and reports of 


YOU the Grain and Elevator 


world by reading the ‘‘American 
Grain Trade.”’ 
SUBSCRIBE NOW--$1.00 A YEAR. 


Robinson Telegraphic 
Cipher 


REVISED EDITION 


Cloth Binding .....-. . 
Leather Binding .... . 


- $2.00 
«> ja.20 


MITCHELL BROTHERS 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


431 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 


and sacking machinery... Its present capacity is 


60 bushels per hour. 

The warehouse of the Uintah Basin Seed Growers 
Association at Myton, Utah, has been opened for 
business. A new rule of the association is that 
only seed which has been cleaned at its plant will 
be stored there. 

A receivership has been appointed for the old 
seed house of Wood, Stubbs & Co., Louisville, Ky., 
C. W. White, secretary-treasurer of the company, is 
managing the business under the U. 8. Trust Com- 
pany recently named receiver by the Federal Court. 


A. T. Evans has organized Evans & Co., to con- 
duct a seed business at Rochelle, Ill. Mr. Evans 
has been associated with the Rochelle Seed Com- 
pany for 12 years and T. G. Southworth who is 
associated with him has been a farmer. The com- 
pany will specialize in farm seeds and cleaning and 
handling machinery is being installed in the build- 
ing which the company occupies. 


Voluntary bankruptcy proceedings have been 


Gereal Grading Co. 


W.T. FRASER, Vice Pres. & Mér. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
CHOICE MILLING WHEAT & RYE 


FANCY OATS FEED WHEAT 
SHIPPERS — mit oats BARLEY 
SCREENINGS RYE 


Write for Samples and Quotations 


JOHN WICKENHISER & CO. 


Wholesale Grain Dealers 
TOLEDO, OHIO 

We make track bids and quote delivered prices. 

Solicit consignments of Grain and Clover Seed. 


Members Toledo Produce Exchange and Chicago 
: Board of Trade. 


EVERY SHIPPER Should Receive 


Southworth’s daily bids— 


WHEAT, CORN, OATS, RYE 
Southworth & Company, Toledo, Ohio 


| FUMIGATION METHODS ® 289%,.¥iu1s 


A complete practical treatise on fumigating grain elevators, flour 
mills, warehouses, etc. 313 pages. Well illustrated. Price $2.00. 


Mitchell Bros. Publishing Company, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


WHITE GRAIN COQ. 


filed by the Damon Grain & Produce Company of 
Caldwell, Kan. J. E. Damon is principal owner. 

The complaint filed against H. S. Cruikshank, hay 
dealer of Columbus, Ohio, has been dropped by the 
Federal Trade Commission. The charge related 
to representations made as to the quality of certain 
hay. 

Henry Collins, a grain dealer of Pendleton, Ore., 
was awarded a verdict of reversal from the verdict 
awarding the Morgan Grain Company of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., a judgment of $20,000. The company 
was suing to enforce a contract it alleged Collins 
had made with it for certain stock in the Morgan 
Grain Company. 


The Nebraska Wheat Growers Association of 
Bridgeport, Neb., was awarded a verdict of $2,410 
and interest against the Farmers Elevator Company 
of Chappell. The elevator acted ‘as agent for the 
association in the sale of about 50,000 bushels wheat 
and it was charged with mixing inferior grades of 
wheat for the grades delivered for sale by the asso- 
ciation members. 


Twenty-five years’ experience in selecting 
and forwarding choice wheat and rye for 
mills. Largest rye handlers in the West. 
Also shippers of oats, barley and screenings. 


Operating Elevator L 


612 Chamber of Commerce 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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| RECEIVERS 


DULUTH 


GRAIN 
RECEIVERS 


When “SEEDY” 


C. A. King & Co. 
GRAIN AND SEED DEALERS 
Toledo, Ohio 


Like Billy Sunday, we deal in both 
cash and futures, Toledo and Chicago 
Born 1846 Read Our Boy Solomon 


‘ 


J. F. ZAHM & CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Your future orders and consignments 


Grain or Seed 


Solicited 
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Lamson Bros. & Co. 


Grain 


1874 Commission 1926 
Merchants 


Fifty-two Years of Service in the Grain Trade 


POPE & ECKHARDT Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN AND SEEDS 


111 W. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO 


Armour Grain Company 


CHICAGO; ILL. 166 W. Jackson Boul. 


GRAIN DEALERS eng 
FUTURES ORDERS SOLICITED _ RU RSE E eag 
Winnipeg, Liverpool and United States Markets 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS MILWAUEEE 
MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO 


We Buy 


Wheat---Corn---Oats---Barley---Rye 
Send Samples 


The Quaker Oats Co. 


Cereal Millers 


Chicago 


H. M. PAYNTER 


With ROGERS GRAIN COMPANY 
Grain Commission 


Correspondence Solicited 


We can now supply — 
Elwood’s Grain Tables 
$2.00 per copy 


Grain Dept. 80 East Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 


Postal Telegraph Building 


GEO. S. DOLE, Pres. FRANK HAINES, Sec. 


J. H. DOLE & COMPANY 


(Established 1852) 
Commission Merchants, Grain and Seeds 


Rosenhaun Grain Gurpuration 


Grain Merchants—Exporters—I mporters 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


We volicit your 


CONSIGNMENTS 


and orders in futures 


327 South La Salle Street 


Cash and Futures Private Wires 


CHICAGO 


“Since 1873” RUMSEY & COMPANY 


~ GRAIN 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
320 Postal Telegraph Bldg., Chicago 


E. W. BAILEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 
72 Board of Trade 


J. J. BADENOCH CO. 


CHICAGO 


FOUNDED 1867 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


BOARD OF TRADE 
CHICAGO 


Established Over Forty Years 


Hulburd, Warren & Chandler 
208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Stocks Bonds Grain Cotton 


ALBERT MILLER & CO. 
192 No. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Hay Specialists 


TW WKS AA ai Un 


J. C. Shaffer Grain Co. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


CHICAGO 


ON 


BRENNAN 


Gj 
Ri 
A OF CHICAGO 
I 
N 


JOHN E. BRENNAN & CO. 


Commission Merchants 
CHICAGO 


THE JOB 


nos Ss wm 


Wherever hay is handled, there the firm of 


BRIDGE & LEONARD 


is well and favorably known. 
Market information furnished. 


Chicago, Il. 


Consignments solicited. 


61-65 Board of Trade 


Clement, Curtis & Cow 
Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg., Chiceso 


Members -of all principal Exchanges. a 
Private wire service to all a cities 


THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


ee | GRAIN TRADE : rie 
RN ee 


- BUFFALO 


LEESON GRAIN CO., BUFFALO 


Always in the market 
Consignments solicited 


Members: Buffalo Corn Exchange 
Grain Dealers National Ass’n 


Lewis Grain Corp. McConnell Grain Corporation 


A good firm to consign to 
Corn—Oats—Soft Wheat—Barley Strictly Commission and Brokerage 


BUFFALO NEW YORK Buffalo New York 


Consign your Grain to 


LEESON GRAIN CO., INC. 


| Send your consignments to 


J. G. MeKillen, Inc., 


ae | RECEIVERS 
Seymour Wood Grain Co. Buffalo, N. Y. Consignments a Specialty 
BUFFALO, N. Y. Quick Returns—Best Results BUFFALO NEW YORK 
LIVE GRAIN AND FEED ACCOUNTS sai 
SOLICITED ihe Real Market Place 
BROKERAGE. EXCLUSIVELY for grain men is centered in | 
HARRY J. HANNON the advertising columns of the ys 
66 e 4 
319 CHAMBER <BUFFALO, American Grain Trade 


f ae VEN . > | | RECEIVERS 


MUELLER GRAIN P. B. & C. C. MILES|| W. W. Dewey & Sons 
on En COMPANY | | Fetishes 157 weormersted 191° | | GRAIN COMMISSION 
Receivers and Shippers GRAIN a PEORIA, sar ; 26 Chamber of Commerce 
less e-eiChowter Stes Peat ae Oar See ne PEORIA 


YoU can keep in touch with the Grain and Seed Turner-Hudnut Company 


world by reading the news and reports in the 
“American Grain Trade”. GRAIN COMMISSION 


SUBSCRIBE: _(NOW—$1.00 A YEAR 42-47 Chamber of Commerce, Peoria, Ill. 
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GRAIN 


_ RECEIVERS 


BOOKS FOR 
GRAIN DEALERS 


WALLS, BINS AND GRAIN ELEVATORS, by 
Milo §. Ketchum. Illustrated, 556 pages. 
ems CMMI ac ialalersiictsiclsisis (ely sis sors os sis.e ioe >» $5.00 

ROPP’S CALCULATOR, new and improved edi- 
tien, with complete grain tables, and other 
invaluable discount and stock tables. 

ce 


RUBINSON’S TELEGRAPHIC CIPHER be 
vised and enlarged. Price.............. $2.00 5203 BOARD OF TRADE 
UNIVERSAL GRAIN CODE, and Feed Mill i 
SHO THEIMOMUSN IE TICE) pals ciciticc sos c.ciciscisee. oe $3.00 | nea pele LEAN od) CRISS 


Any of the above sent postpaid 
on receipt of price. 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO. — ET AT 
431 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. CONSIGNMENTS 


GRAIN | ee 


HAY > kot YNINAAGL &* ee 
EXCHANGE || ee oe | Sees 


THE EARLY & DANIEL CO. 


HAY—GRAIN—FEED 


SCHOLL GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN EXCLUSIVELY 


HARPER GRAIN CO. R. S. MeCAGUE, Ltd. Fumigation Methods 


By PROF. WILLIS G. JOHNSON 
Wabash Buildi Wholesale \ complete practical treatise on fumigating 
fee Receivers and Shippers ; 5 


C O HW d Mill Feed grain elevators, flour mills, warehouses, etc. 
oye, ts, Hay an 1 ee 313 pages. Well illustrated. Price $2.00 
Modern elevator facilities aa thy 
as 2 AE eR 11th St. and Duquesne Way MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO. 

¥. : Pittsburgh, Pa. 431 South Dearborn St. Chicago | 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. DENVER, COLO. MILWAUKEE 
} YLOR CO. 
ie ina. Ady & Crowe Merc. Co. | E. P. BACON CO. 
SRAIN Daren iicLe: GrainCommissionMerchants 
Clover and Timothy Seeds|| GRAIN HAY BEANS | | Piakd SacBh bal Concgucunt 
A. & C. Poultry Feeds MILWAUKEE —CHICAGO—MINNEAPOLIS 


Get in touch with as. 
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JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN TRADE 


Forty-Fifth Year 


VERS IN ALL MARKETS 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Basil Burns Grain Corporation, consign 
ments.* 

Eastern Grain, Mill & Elevator Corporation, 
wheat, rye, corn, barley, oats.* 

Hannon, Harry J., grain and feed. 

Leeson Grain Co. 

McConnell Grain Corporation, commission and 
brokerage.* 

McKillen, Inc., J? G., 

Seymour-Wood Grain Co., 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
Wilder-Murrel Grain Co., wholesale, grain, 
seeds, feeds.* 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Armour Grain Co., grain dealers. 
Badenoch Co., J. J., grain commission mer- 


chants.* 
Bailey & Co., 


receiver. * 
consignments.* 


commission merchants.* 


E. W., 


Brennan & Co., John E., commission mer- 
chants.* 

Bridge & Leonard, hay, grain.*f : 
Clement, Curtis & Co., commission mers, 
chants.* , 
Dole & Co., J. H., commission merchants.* 

Hoit & Co., Lowell, com. grain, seeds. 


Hulbard, Warren & Chandler, 
stocks, cotton.* 
Lamson Bros. & Co., 

chants.* 
McKenna & Dickey, com. merchants.* 
Miller & Co., Albert, hay and produce.t 
Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Paynter, H. M., grain commission. 
Pope & Eckhardt Co., grain and seeds.* 
Quaker Oats Co., wheat, corn, oats. barley. 
rye. 
Rosenbaum Grain Corporation, 
chants. 
Rumsey & Co., grain commission.* 
Shaffer Grain Co., J. C., grain merchants.* 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Early & Daniel Co., hay, grain, feed*+ 
Scholl Grain Co., grain exclusively. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Cleveland Grain & Milling Co.. receivers and 
shippers.*t 

Shepard, Clark & Co., receivers, 
grain, millfeed, buckwheat.* 


grain, - bonds. 


commission mer- 


grain mer- 


shippers, 


*Members Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 


tion. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
Crabbs-Reynolds-Tavlor Co., grain, seeds.*+ 
DENVER, COLO. 


Ady & Crowe Mercantile Co., 
beans.*+ 


grain, hay, 


DECATUR, ILL. 
Baldwin & Co., H. I., grain dealers.* 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Lockwood, Lee, grain brokerage.* 


DULUTH, MINN. 


White Grain, Co., grain and hay.*+ 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 
Christensen, Geo., broker. 


GREENVILLE, OHIO. 


Grubbs Grain Co., E. ‘A., ‘wholesale grain. 
wheat, corn, oats.* 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Bingham Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Cleveland Grain & Milling Co., grain dealers.* 
Kinney, H: E., Grain Co., grain, hay, feed.*+ 
Wallace Good Co., grain, stocks, cotton. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Moore-Seaver Grain Co., corn ard oats.* 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Farmer Company, E. L., grain and feed 
brokers.* 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
U.'S. Feed Co., receivers and shippers.t+ 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Bacon Co., E. P., grain commission.* 
Kamm Co., P. C., grain merchauits.* 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Cereal Grading Co., grain merchants.* 
Cargill Elevator Company, milling wheat.* 


*Members National Hay Association. 


UNIVERSAL GRAIN CODE 


(AND MILL FEED SUPPLEMENT) 


Compiled for use of GRAIN AND MILLING TRADES 


of the United States and Canada 


SEND FOR A COPY NOW. PRICE $3.00. 
Mitchell Brothers Publishing Co., 431 South Dearborn St, Chicago, Ill. 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Cole Grain Co., Geo. W., 
pers.* 

Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission.” 

Miles, P. B. & C. C., grain commission.*} 

Mueller Grain Co., receivefs and shippers.* 

Turner-Hudnut Co., grain commission.* 


receivers and ship- 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Rodgers, James J., flour, feed, grain.* 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Harper Grain Co., grain commission. 
McCague, R. S., grain and hay.*f 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Martin Grain Co., rec. exclusively.*} 
Hall Grain Co., Marshall, grain commision.* 
Mangelsdorf & Bro., Ed. F., seeds. 


Martin & Knowlton Grain Co., grain, hay, 
seeds*} : 
Nanson Commission Co., receivers, ship- 

pers.*+ 


Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., grain, hay.*¢ 
Prunty, Chas. E., grain and seeds. 
Toberman Grain Co., grain, hay, seeds.* 


SIDNEY, OHIO 


Chambers, V E., wholesale grain and hay 
dealer.* 
Custenborder & Co., 


E. T., carlot grain.* 


Wells Co., J. E., wholesale grain, seeds.* 


TIFFIN, OHIO 


Sneath-Cunningham Co., grain and seeds. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


De Vore & Co., H. W., grain, seeds.* 
King & Co., C: A., grain and seeds.*} 
Southworth & Co., grain-and seeds.*+ 
Wickenhiser & Co., John, grain dealers.* 
Zahm & Co., J. F., grain and seeds.* 


WINCHESTER, IND. 


Goodrich Bros., wholesale grain, seeds, hay ** 


ot # 
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Elevator Machinery and Supplies 
Flour and Feed Mill Machinery 


PULLEYS, SHAFTING, GENERAL POWER TRANS- 
MISSION MACHINERY, ROLL GRINDING AND 
CORRUGATING. LARGEST FACTORY 
AND STOCK IN THE WEST. 


GREAT WESTERN MEG. CO. 


General Offices and Werks: 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 


Books for Millers 
and Grain Dealers 


WALLS, BINS AND 

GRAIN ELEVATORS, by 
Milo S. Ketchum.  Iilus- 
ates 556 pages. 


ROPP’S CALCULATOR, 
new and improved edition, 


with complete grain — 
tables, and other invalu- ~ 


able discount and stock 
tables. Price f 


ROBINSON’S TELE- _ 


GRAPHIC CIPHER, re- 
vised and enlarged. 


MILLING KINKS, Boutains 


169 illustrated handy de- 
vices of great value to the 
practical elevator wees 
and miller. Price. ..$1.25 
SHAFTING, PULLEYS 
AND BELTING, by Her- 


bert E. Collins. An in- 


-valuable* work for mills 
_and elevators, or any other 
lace where machinery is 
installed; well illustrated. 
TACO Re ln oa 51% oe $1.50 


FUMIGATION METH- 
ODS, by Prof. Willis G. 

- Johnson. A complete 
ractical treatise on the 
umigation of elevators, 
athe etc.; 313 pages; 
illustrated. Price. . "2.00 


FEEDS AND FEEDINGS, 


Prof. W. A. Henry. 
Hhastrata, hss pages. 
$4.00 


: - UNIVERSAL GRAIN 


_ CODE, and Mill Feed 
coe Price. .$3.00 


| : ale BROS. 
: UAusHin 0 
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GRAIN TRADE 


SEE THAT YOUR CONTRACT CAELS FOR 


THE CUTLER MEAL DRYER 


SOLD BY ALL 
MILL 
FURNISHERS 


Not An 


Experiment 


All Metal stkam 5 Ea 


IN SUSCESSEUL USE 40 YEARS DRYING 


CORN MBAL, HOMINY, BRBWERS’ GRITS AND MBAL, AND ALL CBRBAL 
PRODUCTS. ALSO SAND, COAL DUST, GRAPHITE, CLAY, ORES, BTC. 
Automatic in operation, requiring no attention 


THE CUTLER C0., North Wilbraham, Mass. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


Warehouse and Sales Reem: 
1400-1402 West 12th Street 
KANSAS CITY, 


«4 A Golden Stream 
of Profit !! 


Flowing into many 
mills and elevators is a 
stream of gold, pro- 
pelled by a steady, re- 
liable force. 


Is it flowing your way? 


The man who fails to 
take the profit that re- 
sults from cleaning 
smutty wheat is over- 
looking a big opportu- 
nity. There is a sure, 
simple way to put 
smutty wheat into first 

_ class condition for mill- 
ing or storage. 


—WOLF-DAWSON— 
WHEAT WASHER 4 DRIER 


The owner of an elevator that is 


equipped with a Wolf-Dawson can 

ee sen sna wash i 

thoroughly at small expense, an 

pocket the dockage charge. A Product of 

is being done every day in other The Wolf Company 

aire You can do it in yours.: 64C St. 
See for yourself what it does. Chambersburg, Pa. 


If you have not received one of our cartons, 
showing samples taken from a carload of 
smutty wheat before and after washing, there 
is one wailing for you. Write for it. 
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SOMETHING NEW 
WELLER POWER SHOVEL 


(PATENTED) 


One ef our customers who tried out a Weller Shovel said, “If an eperater ever 
uses one ef your new shovels he will never use any other make. It sure does 
he work and is easy to operate.” 


Claims of superiority for Weller Power Shovel—No counter 
weights—No counterweight ropes. Pulls at any point the shovel 
is stopped. Less Noise and vibration than any other shovel on the 
market. Positive in action. Never misses engaging the clutch. 
Easy on the operator. Occupies less space. Time is saved in 
erection. Shipped Ready to install. 

Send for Power Shovel Circular 


WE MAKE A COMPLETE LINE OF 


GRAIN HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


WELLER MFG. CO. 


1820-1856 N. Kostner Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


SALES OFFICES 


New York Buffalo Baltimore Pittsburgh Detroit St. Leais 
Omaha Salt Lake City San Francisco 


For many years the Standard 
Belting for elevators. 


Specify this belting when con- 
tracting to build or remodel. 


Demand it when ordering direct. 


© 


Fi 


The Gutta Percha6RubberMiSC6 
301 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO 
New York Boston 
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KOK CYAK Ce 


Modern Mixed Feed Plants” 


Designed and Equipped by Strong-Scott 


Whether you are in the market for a new - 
feed plant or for special machinery and 
supplies take advantage of Strong-Scott’s 
COMPLETE Service. Every machine we 


sell is a quality machine. 


“Eureka” 3 in | Feed Mixing 
Plant—a combined Loader, 


Mixer and Sacker. 


Munson Attrition Mill for General Grinding 


EUREKA 
Corn Cutter 


Write us for details about 
these and other profitable 
machines for feed plants. 


‘The Strong-Scott Mfg Co. 


Minneapolis Minn. Great Falls Mont. 
In Canada: The Strong-Scott Mfg.(o.Ltd Winnipeg 
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